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HOW  WE  LOST  THE  SECOND 
TEST  MATCH,      (illustrated.) 

By  C.  B.  Fry. 

The  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE 
ON  CHARACTER. 

By  Rev.  R.  Waddell. 

ARTICLES  BY  W.  T.  STEAD  : 

I.— Sir  Alfred  Milner  :    A  Character  Sketch. 
II.— At  the  Hague. 

HI. — The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress. 
IV. — The  Transvaal. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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GO 


Drink  only  SEAL  BRAND  TEA.  It 


IS 


the  Best. 


PRICE,  GRIFFITHS  &  CO.,    516    Little  Collins  Street,    Melbourne. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN. 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eves,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
No  careful  housewife  should   be  without    Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   as 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 

NOW    READY. 


A  Rational  Grammar. 

(IW   TWO    PARTS.) 

PART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Price   1/-        PART  II.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style,  f/». 
By  J.    REFORD   CORR,   M.A.,   LL.B.,   Head  Master  Methodist  Ladies' College,  Melbourne. 

GLOBIA    GOLD    &    GLOBIA    JEWELS 

ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT,  IMITATING  IN  APPEARANCE  18-CT.  GOLD  AND  GEMS  OF  THE  FIRST  WATER.      HAVING 

BEEN  TESTED  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  OF  THEIR  WEAR. 
The  Stones  are  set  by  experienced  setters,  the  lustre  rendering  them  equal  to  the  most  expensive  gems.    This  jewellery  is  manufactured 
in  the  most  fashionable  and  costly  patterns,  to  suit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  may  be  worn  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection. 


No.  49. 

Ladies'  6-Stone  Diamonds  or 
Assorted  Stones  Half-Hoop 
Dress  Ring  ;  post  paid,  6s. 


No.  43. 

Massive  Ladies'  Cluster  Dress 
Ring  ;  post  paid,  5s.  6d. 


No.  SO. 

Ladies'  or  Gents'  Cluster  Ring, 
Diamonds  or  Assorted  Stones, 
post  paid,  6s.  6d. 


No.  46. 

Single-Stone  Globia  Diamond 

Ladies'  or  Gents' ; 

post  paid,  5a. 


No.  42. 

Gents'  Massive  Signet  Ring ; 
post  paid,  4s. 


No.  45. 

Single-Stone  Claw  Setting 

(Ladies'  or  Gents') ; 

post  paid,  6s. 


No.  44.  No.  48. 

Ladies'  5-Stone  Dress  Ring,  Ladies'  3-Stone  Dress  Ring, 

Diamonds  or  Assorted  Diamonds  or  Assorted 

Stones  ;  post  paid,  6s.  Stones  ;  post  paid,  5s. 

FOR  SIZE   OF  FINGER  CUT  HOLE  IN  CARD. 
Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Brooches  and  Bangles,  in  all  the  Latest  Artistic  Designs,  set  with  Globia  Jewels  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  each.    Eaoh  Article 
of  Jewellery  is  in  a  Very  Handsome  Plush  and  Velvet  Case.    Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Long  Muff  Chains ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.    Massive  Highly- 
finished  Plain  Globia  Gold  Curb  Bangles,  in  Velvet  Case  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.    Globia  Gold  Alberts,  Gents',  Single  2s.  9d.,  double  4s.  6d. ;  Ladles', 
8s.  6d.    Monev  can  be  Bent  in  P.O.O.,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps  of  any  Colony. 

ADDRESS— THE  MANAGER  THE  GLOBE  WATCH  AND  JEWELLERY  CO.  Ltd..  105  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


WHY    PAY    FOR    A  WATCH 

In  order  to  introduce  our  Business  into  Every  Household  in  Australia 
we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  give  away  one  of  our 

World-famed  £2  10s.  Solid  Silver  Keyless 
Hunter  Watches, 

LADY'S  or  GENTLEMAN'S,  to  every  reader  who  sends  the  Correct 
Reading  of  this  Puzzle. 


CH 

O           Can  You  Read  This  ? 

A 

|      S*L*D      |      S*LV*R      |      W*T*H      |      I      |      G"N 

»F 

I      I      |    GU*SS    |    R*G*T    |    &  |    B*Y    |    A    |    CH«N 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our  SOLID 
SILVER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  CHAINS.  Send  Stamped  Addressed 
Envelope  for  reply.     Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 


Address    The    Manager,   The   GLOBE   WATCH   COMPANY    Ltd.,   10S   Pitt   Street,   Sydney. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  Dlease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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IHeGRAPHOPHONE 


The  Superior 

TALKING 
MACHINE,  j 

Laughs,  Sings  Songs,  ] 
Plays  Orchestral  and 

Band  Selections, 
Records    your    own  , 

Speech,  Song  or 
Music. 


Price  (including  Reproducer,  Horn,  and  Record) 
£2  10s.,  £4  10s..  and  £6  10s. 

i   to   6,000   CHOICE  RECORDS  always  on  hand.    Send  for 
List  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  ot  Violins,  &c,  &o. 


ALBERT    &    SON, 

118  KING   STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Agents  for   the  Portable  Vapor   Bath   Cabinets.     I1    '| 

Trade  Supplied  Cheaper  than  any  other  house.  Largest 
Importers  of  MUSIC,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
NOVELTIES.     Goods  forwarded  to  any  part  ot  Australia. 


Vulcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29     BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS    OP 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 
—  SAFES  — 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  ail 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Melbourne- 


Strong  Room  Doors 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

\  V  E  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
''      APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which   is   fully  explained  in  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA."      Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send 
for  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

AnDRESS— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 


as  those  who  won't  buy 

'S  w 


Wilson's  est"  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co..  Trust  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky  .USA. 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 
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From  "  Life,"  New  York.] 
Oh,  Yes,  Give  us  Expansion!    But  more  as  a  Natural     Growth— not  Too  Hot  and  Sudden  and  in  Spots. 


j  BAKER  &  ROUSE 


PROPRIETARY 
LIMITED. 


LANTERN    AND    CINEMATOGRAPHE 
ENTERTAINMENTS  Given  at  Short  Notic*. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Photographic  and  Optical 
Lantern   Goods. 


Manufacturers  of  the  "SIMPLEX" 
PAPERS, 

Which  may  be   exposed    and   dereloped  in  Gaslight 
Demonstrations  Daily  at  address  given  below. 


TERMS    ON    APPLICATION. 


NO     DARK     ROOM     REQUIRED. 


260    COLLIE'S    ST.,    MELBOTJRITB. 
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THE 

GREAT 

HEALER 

OF  ALL 

BLOOD 

DISEASES. 


August    15,   1899. 


HAS 

CURED 

LEGIONS, 

WILL 

CURE 

YOU. 


ONLY  A  LOOK,  BUT  THE  LOOK  WAS 
I  I F  K  * 
AND   I  SPtfANG  AT   ONCE   FROM 
THE  DEAD, 
AND   AROUND  ME  CAME  FLOATING  A 

FRAGRANCE  SO  RARE, 
AS   BY   SWEET-SCENTED  MORNING  IS 
SHED. 


Ballarat,  June  9,  1899. 

MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 
Dear  Sir,— For  the  sake  of  other  sufferers 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  what  Vitadatio 
has  done  for  me. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  seized  with 
"  bleeding  of  the  lungs,"  which  continued  at 
intervals  for  two  years,  by  which  time  I  was  so 
bad  that  my  medical  adviser,  a  Collins-street, 
Melbourne,  doctor,  recommended  me  to  go 
to  the  "Sanatorium  for  Consumptives"  at 
Echuca,  which  I  did,  and  remained  there  for 
three  months. 

I  gradually  got  worse,  until  my  weight  was 
only  Sst.  21b.  . 

At  this  time  my  fister,  Mrs.  Taylor,  advised 
me  to  tr>  a  course  of  Vitadatio.  I  took  one 
bottle,  and,  on  account  of  it  causing  me  to 
feel  worse,  I  discontinued  taking  it,  and  on 
my  return  to  Ballarao  from  Echuca  I  was 
urged  to  again  try,  which  I  did,  with  the 
result  that  titer  taking  nine  bottles  I  have  to 
gain'  d  in  weight  that  I  now  weigh  list.  41b., 
and  can  hone-tlv  say  that  I  am  now  quite 
strong  and  well,  and  never  felt  better  than  I 
now  do. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.   SAUNDERS. 
29  Havelock-street,  Ballarat. 

MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 
The  above  testimonial  by  Mr.  Saunders  is 
the  plain  unvarnished  truth. 

He  came  here  to  Ballarat  apparently  in  the 
last   stage    of  consumption,  and  he  i 
strong  and  well. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

WALTER  F.  RAMAGE, 
artistic  Decorator. 
31  Havelockstreet,  Ballarat. 


Ballarat,  9th  June,  1899. 
S.  A.  PALMER,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Dear  Sir,— ihe  cure  of  Mr.  Saunders  by 
Vitadatio  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  one, 
and  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  of. 

Mr.  Walter  Ramage,  who  has  verified  the 
written  statement  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Is  a  well 
and  favourably  known  public  man,  and  his 
confirmation  will  carry  weight. 

1  add  my  little  testimony  in  the  hope  that 
despairing  ones  may  know  theie  is  an  allevi- 
Lt  >r  and  healer  in  their  midst. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mair  and  Dawson  streets.      W.  BISHOP. 


Parad»,  Norwood,         oft,R,QQ 
South  A ustt aha,  20/6/99. 
Correspondents  in  writing  for  the  "Sheldon 
Series "  state  :—  .. 

I  have  received  from  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  using  vour  "Vitadatio"  some  mar- 
Tenons  statements  as  to  the  wonderful ^ffeete 
of  the  remedy.  One  lady,  who  has  sufleied 
for  years  from  Gravel,  declares  that  it  is 
rapidly  making  a  new  woman  of  her;  and 
a  voung  girl  who  is  Consumptive,  and  who 
ha.  been  given  up  by  tbe  doctors  here  is 
rapidly  coming  back  to  health  again  since 
using  your  "  Vitadatio." 

I  remain,  vours  truly, 

WILLIAM  HASTIE. 


MR.   S.  A.  PALMER. 
"THE  FAMOUS  VITADATIO.' 

THIS  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  SO 
COURAGEOUSLY  AND  SUCCESS- 
FULLY EXPLOITING  the  WHOLE 
of  AUSTRALASIA  withtheWONDER- 
FUL  VITADATIO. 


"Black  Rock," 
South  Australia,  16th  June,  1S99. 
"Dear  Sir,— My  daughter  has  suffered  for 
years  with    Eeztma  in  its  very  wor^t  form 
caused  through  poorness  of  blood. 

•'We  have  tried  several  doctors  md  all 
kinds  of  patent  medicines,  and  although  some 
of  the  medicines  gave  relief,  none  of  them 

"  Then  we  heard  of  your  wonderful  Vitadatio 
through  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Rees,  late  of  Melbourne, 
so  my  daughter  commenced  using  Vitadatio 
about  a  month  ago,  and  has  already  received 
great  benefit. 

"  She  looks  very  much  better,  and  has  lost 
the  ttred,  weary  feeling  which  she  almost 
hibituallyhad.  .  , 

"She  i*  now  taking  the  third  bottle  and  1 
hope  by  the  time  she  takes  three  more  the 
Eczema  will  be  quite  gone. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"SARAH    CRAM." 
(Mrs.  D.  F.  Cram.) 

GV9 


A   SEEMING   INCREDIBILITY, 

NEVERTHELESS   IT  IS  TRUE, 

That  a  Helples',  Hopeless,  Despairing 

Sufferer  for  14  Years  Should  Now  be 

in  the  Enjoyment  of  Robust, 

Vigorous  Health. 


Fourteen  years  under  the  ban  of  fell 
disease,  tried  all  the  Fpeeialirts,  was 
operated  on  in  hospitals,  was  pro- 
nounced totally  incurable,  doctors 
completely  baffled— Hydatids,  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  a  woful  com- 
plication of  diseases,  and  also  a  woful 
complication  of  doctors.  But  what 
they  failed  in,  VITADATIO  accomp- 
lished, and  Mr.  Palmer  today  is  a  star 
of  hope  to  all  his  suffering  brothers 
and  sisters. 


/  will  be  glad  to  consult,  at 
47  Bourke-street,  with  those 
who  are  ill,  and  are  willing 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  many 
emphatic  statements  I  have 
made.  My  terms  and  system 
are  of  the  simplest  order. 

All  consultations  free. 
Yours  faithfully, 

S.  A.  PALMER, 

47BouRKE-sT,  Vitadatio. 

Melbourne. 


T7T  ^p  \     Hv  A  HT  T  r\     Can  be  procured  from  agents,  chemists,  grocers, 
V  1  1  i\±Ja\.  1   1  v_y     &c,  almost  everywhere.       Price — Large  bottle, 
5s.  6d.J    small  size,  3s.  6d.      Indian  Oil  of  Cream,  2s.  6d. 
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"  Critic/'  South  Australia.] 

MORE  BLOODTHIRSTY  ASSES. 


His  Bcsmess  Maui- 
okh     "  Well,  we've  had 
it    cabled    all    over    the 
world,    and    we've    killed 
the  dog  " 
Rudt.ird      "  Oh  1     hang 
the    dog       Tell    me  ,     bow 
muoh  baa  thia  bite  increased  the  c1 — nnd 
for  my  works  up  to  now  ?  " 

"  Bulletin."] 

RUDYARD   KIPLING  HAS  BEEN   BITTEN   BY  A 
DOG.— News  Item. 


DON'T  be   left    behind   on   a    "Good    enough." 

A   MASSEY-HARRIS   BICYCLE 

is  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Factories— Toronto,  Canada.    Australasian  Headquarters— Melbourne. 

Branches— Melbourne,  Sydney.  Dunedin,  Brisbane,  Adelaide. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.     Art  Catalogue  posted  free  on  application. 

II 
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TO    MOTHERS  ! 


It  is  COOLINO,  and  Corrects  the  Heat  of  the 
Australian  Climate. 


BARLEY   WATER 

Is  the  most  cooling  and  nourishing 
of  SUMMEE  DRINKS. 

It  is  easily  made  from 

ROBINSON'S   PATENT 
BARLEY. 


Is  A  PERFECT  BABIES'  FOOD,    { 

Being  the  best-known  Diluent  oj  Cows'  Milk,  and  therefore  Easily  Digested  by  the  Weakest  Baby. 


-«— »*'0-*«9te»A'jKa^~>- 


<  ► 

m*  /^vnp  upnC    I       This    Food   has    a    reputation   of    75  Years   throughout  the     J  | 
IVIU  I  CK^    j  world.     It  is  too  EISKT  to  try  New  Food  on  your  children.        <  ► 


THE  NEW  TERAI 
SENT  BY  POST. 


♦ 
♦ 


10s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d. 


This  NEW  and  FASHIONABLE-SHAPED 
HAT  is  now  ALL  THE  RAGE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS,  while  for  the  Country  it  is  an 
Ideal  Hat,  COOL,  COMFORTABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE and  DURABLE. 


»  B,   MOUNTCASTLE  &  SONS, 

326  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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From  the  "  Herald,"  New  York. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    TRUST    IN    AMERICA    THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Specially  ap- 
pelated 

Surgical 
Outlers 

to  the  Mel- 
bourne Hospi- 
tal      

Maker  i  to  the 
Melbourne,  Wo- 
men's, Chil- 
dren's, and  all 
the  principal 
Hospitals. 

Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to 
our 

Artificial 

Limbs 

with  the  com- 
bined move- 
Bent  of  the 
ankle,  which 
for  ease  and 
durability  is 
unsurpassed, 
and  in  the 
manufacture  of 
which  there  is 
absolutely  no 
rubber  or  other 
perishable  ma- 
terials used. 


Dl€TRlCH^Dl€TRlCH 

LAT€    G'TDICTRICH 


I  v\BSTRUft«Ter7fc0s,J 


j 


197    LONSDALE    ST.,    MELBOURNE 


Artificial 

Eye*, 

Hands,  Jto. 
Trusses, 
Ladles' 
Belts.         In- 
struments 
for 

Bow   Legs, 
Knook 
Knees,     and 
every  descrip- 
tion of  Defor- 
mity. Elastic 
Stockings, 
Kneecaps, 
Anklets,  Am. 

Hospital 
and  Oculists' 
Presorl  p- 

tions      care- 
fully exeouted. 

Spectacles 

and 
Eyeglasses 
accurately     It- 
ted      to  C  eT««T 
patient. 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    .     .    THE    FAMOUS   REMEDY   FOE    .     .     . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  m  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
strength  to  the  Voice,  ami  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "Coughs"!!  Eemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no- 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD    COUGHS. 


THREE    CASES    COMPLETELY   CURED    BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   OF    HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


SEVERE  COLD.   WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY    HALF  A    BOTTLE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  mv  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 

The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,   also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 


months— always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  always 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga.  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING   UP    BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE" 
■  DONE. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW.  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR' 
YEARS. 


S    Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,  England. 
Mr.  W.   G.   Hearne,   Geelong. 

Dear  Sir, —  Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  T  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  hut  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day.  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  1 
only  took  it  twice  a  day.  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  T/ord  for  adding  His  blfssing,  T  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       T   had   not    done   that   previously   for   twelve 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  1  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  for 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chein  st 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
rot  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  I  commenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be.  and  was  always  talcing  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  verv  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rent. 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  fold 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her.  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  nighTs  rest,  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
sec  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with   my   next   supply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist, Geelong, Victoria.  Small 
Sizes,  2  6  ;  large,  4  6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  poet  to  any  address- 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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From  the  "Journal,"   Minneapolis.] 

A  Vision  of  the  next  Political  Campaign  that  gives  l lie 
Politicians   a   Filipino   Fright. 


From   the   "  Journal,"   Minneapolis.] 

HEADING  OFF  THE  YANKEE  PIG. 


USHER'S  TRIAD  3-SPEED  CHAINLESS  BICYCLE  ii 


3-8peed 

Gent's 

Tourist 

Machine 

GEARS : 
JSO,  lor  hill  olimb- 
.  ing. 

70,   (or  ordinary 

road  work. 

116,  (or  travelling 

with  the  wind. 

£25 

Nett  Gain. 

ROAD 
RAOER, 

2  Gears, 
84  and  120  in. 

:    £25. 

.  Oear  alterable 
,  instantaneously 
i  whilst  riding 
i  without  dii- 
•  mounting. 


3-SPEED  f 
Lady's 
Tourist 
Machine 

GEARS : 
42,  for  hill  olimb- 

ing. 
64,  (or  ordinary 

roads. 

102,  (or  travelling 

with  the  wind. 

£27 

Nett  Cash. 

Single- 
Gear 
PATH 
RACER, 

Any  Gear, 

£30. 

All  Machines 
are  Guaranteed 
(or  12  Months. 


From  "Austkauah  Otclibt."— "We  had  a  tour  last  week  on  the  'TRIAD,' practically  testing  the  merits  of  the  Ohainless,  and 
found  that  the  mechanism  worked  with  great  ease.  The  116-Gear,  travelling  with  wind,  was  quite  a  revelation.  Without  any  extra 
exertion  this  high  gear  can  be  driven  at  a  very  great  rate  of  speed,  and  the  sensation  of  cutting  through  space  at  express  rate  u 
decidedly  exhilarating." — 

All  Particulars  at  No.  5,  THE  BLOCK   ARCADE    (Second  Floor),   COLLINS   ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  United  States  of  Europe 


ON    THE    EVE   OF 


The  Parliament  of  Peace. 

By     "W.      T.      STEAD. 


lin\A/     DTAnV  Royal  8vo,  about  300  pages.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

NUW      KtAUY.  Price  II-,  or  1/3  post  free;   also  Cloth   Edition,  price  2/6. 


Oatmeal  Promotes  Indigestion. 


TRY  THE  NEW  SUMMER  PORRIDGE  MEAL- 


ONLY 

PWI 

MINUTES' 
COOKING 
REQUIRED. 


WHOLESOME   AND    DELICIOUS. 


ALL  GROCERS.         J.  A.  BULL  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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w  BOOKS   E3 


A   BOX    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


A   TREASURY    OF    NURSERY    LORE    FOR    THE    LITTLE    ONES. 

This    unique    series    consists    of    Nursery      adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.       But  these 


Rhymes,  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Travel,  History, 
written  specially  for  the  children,  and  pro- 
fusely illus- 
trated by  Miss 
Gertrude  Brad- 
ley and  M. 
Brinsley  Le 
Fanu. 

The  series  is 
comprised  in 
twenty  -  four 
books,  bound 
in  twelve 
volumes,  cloth 
boards,  printed 
on  good  paper, 
and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  hand- 
some,      cloth- 

1         „k;  1.— the  old  way 

covered      cabi- 
net.      The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound 


in  tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue. 

There  may 
be  some  wise 
people,  or 
people  who 
think  them- 
selves wise, 
who  will  sneer 
at  all  such  nur- 
sery lore  and 
legend  as  the 
rhymes  of 
Cock  Robin 
and  Mother 
Hubbard,  the 
H  is  t  o  r  y  of 
Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  or 
the         thrilling: 


pretty  jingles    and    romances    are  the  oldest 
reading  of  our  race.       Pause  for  a  moment 

and  think 
quietly  what 
delight  you 
might  convey 
to  the  hearts 
of  your  little 
ones,  and  how 
many  happy 
hours  you 
might  afford 
them  by  intro- 
ducing tli  em  to 
these  charac- 
ters and  the 
host  of  queer 
animals  —  to 
say  nothing  of 
giants,  fairies, 
and  other  quaint  folk — that  people  this  child's 


In  Mischief. 


Tri-:    NEW   WAY:    Engrossed  in  "Books  for  the  Bairn.. 


fairy-land.       This  nursery  literature  plays  no 
small  part  in  the  ideal  world  in  which  at  first 

we  all  live,  and 
without  which 
the  brightest 
child's  life 
must  be  a  very 
drab  coloured 
thing  indeed. 

Through 
want  Of  space 
we  refrain 
from  giving 
samples  of  the 
1  n  numerable 
opinions  we 
have  received 
with  regard  to 
the  Books  for 
t  h  2    Bairns. 


'5^ 
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The  following  extract  from  a  communication 

of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testimony 

to  the  genuineness' and  value  of  the  series: — 

"  .Among  many  gratifying  letters  which  have  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
foi  ihe  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  mor-> 
reason  to  be  proud   than  a   letter  which   came  to  hand 


the  other  day  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  a  Russian 
1 1  icnd  who  had  been  extremely  delighted  -with  the 
little  books  bad  written  to  the  Empress  sending  her  a 
set,  and  asking  to  be  permitted  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  library  of  the  little  Grand  Duchess.  The 
Empress  graciously  replied,  accepting  the  books,  and 
expressing  herself  as  '  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
pictures  '   that  they   contained." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  series  is  quite  a  unique  one. 
The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
mutter  and  illustrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
secure.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has    been    laid    under    contribution. 

Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and 
the  drawings 
through- 
out,  number- 
ing over  2,000. 
are  original, 
and  executed 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
tists, Miss  Ger- 
trude Bradle\ 
and  Mr.  Brins- 
ley  Le  Fanu. 

Owing  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  10s.,  post  free  to  any  address 
in  Australasia. 

Cut  this  order  out  and  forward  it  with 
Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  to  us,  when  the 
books  will  be  forwarded  by  return  post. 


f 

i 

/V        Dvy-A.        V/r         DvJv>JI\.j^         r^VyiV.  rgv  Contained  in  Cloth  Cabinet.' 

THF         R  A  I  D  \I  ^  Price  7  6.     (Post  free  to  any 

■    1  ■  *-<         UiHIVl  ^*^«  address  in  Australasia,  10) 

The  Manager,  "Review  of  Reviews"  167-169  Queen  St.,  Melbourne 

Please  forward  to   the   address   given    below  a  Box  of  Books  for  the  Bairns,  jor  which  I 
enclose  the  sum  of  Ten  Shillings. 

Signature  Address 

Remit  by  Money  Older  or  Postal  Note.      If  Cheque  is  sent,  add  exchange. 
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ZTbe  Bus^  /Iftan's  /lftaoa3ine. 


This  month  is  the  time  to  send  in  your 
subscription  to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews."  A 
new  volume  begins  with  the  July  number. 
The  Australasian  Edition  of  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  is  the  only  magazine  published  in 
Che  colonies  that  keeps  the  busy  man  of  every 
colony  in  touch  with  the  course  of  events  in 
the  world  outside,  as  well  as  the  best  thought 
of  the  best  writers  in  Australasia  on  the  cur- 
rent topics  within  the  colonies.  The  "  Re- 
view "  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  paste  and  scissors 
work,  but  is  a  critical  re-statement  of  all  the 
articles  in  all  the  magazines. 

SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYBODY. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  month 
by  month,  are  to  be  found  articles  on  every 
topic  under  discussion  throughout  all  the 
world.  It  is  this  universality  of  interest  that 
has  made  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  of  so  much 
value  to  those  who  are  unable,  from  any  cause, 
to  see  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  or 
who  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  it. 
Below  will  be  found  extracts  from  opinions 
expresed  by  Australia's  prominent  men. 

HON.  E.  BARTON,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.  (N.S.W.):  "I 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews,' 
both  as  to  the  ability  of  its  literary  matter 
ami  as  to  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  edited." 

RIGHT  HON.  G.  H.  REID,  P.C.  (Premier  of  New 
South  Wales) :  "  In  my  opinion  the  '  Review  of 
Reviews  '  (Australasian  Edition)  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  place  in  the  periodical  journalism  of  this 
part  of  the  world." 

HON.  ALFRED  DEAKIN,  M.L.A.  (Victoria) :  '•  I 
find   the   'Review  of  Reviews'    indispensab'e." 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  J.  SEDDON,  P.C.  (Premier 
of  New  Zealand):  ''I  read  it  with  interest,  and 
consider  the  '  Review  of  Reviews'  as  the  premier 
literary  production  of  the  colonies." 

SIR  ROBERT  STOUT.  K.C.M.G.  {Sev,-  Zealand):  "I 
consider  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  '  a  most  help- 
fid  publication."' 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  C.  KINGSTON  (Premier  of 
South  Australia):  '"The  'Review  of  Reviews'  is 
a  bright   commentary  on   current  events.'' 


SIR  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH,  K.C.M.G.  (Chief  Jusitice 
of  Queensland) :  "  I  regard  the  '  Review  of  Re- 
views '  as  a  work  of  extreme  value  to  men  of  lim- 
ited opportunity  who  desire  to  keep  themselves 
abreast  of   current  thought." 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  E.  N.  C.  BRADDON. 
K.C.M.G.,  P.C.  (Premier  of  Tasmania):  "The 
'  Review  of  Reviews  '  gives  in  the  most  readable 
form  the  pith  of  contemporary  history." 

His  Eminence  the  late  CARDINAL  MANNING:  "  Of 
very  great  help  to  readers  in  London,  and  still 
more  to  readers  out  of  London." 


On  receipt  of  your  name  and  address,  ac- 
companied by  8s.  6d.  (Queensland,  10s.  6d.), 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note,  we  will  post 
you  the  current  number,  and  each  number 
promptly  on   publication   for  twelve  month's. 


The  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews," 

167-169  Queen  Street,  Melbourne;  or  Vickery's  Chimbers,  Fitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Please   semi    me    the    "Review    of   Reviews"  for   Twelve    Months,    beginning  with   the 
number,  for  which  I  enclose  the  sum  of 


Signal  art 


Please  remit  by  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note. 
Add  exchange  to  Cheques. 


Address. 
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ECONOMY    OF    TIME. 


Use  your  spare  time  profitably  during  the 
coming  months  by  getting  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
to  the  best  magazine  published  in  these 
colonics.  To  make  this  occupation  profitable 
vou  must  have  something  good  to  canvass  on, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Australasian  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews." 

WHAT  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  IS. 

The  "  Review  "  is  the  magazine  alike  for  the 
busymanwhohasnot  the  time  to  wade  through 
the  flood  of  current  periodical  literature,  and 
the  man  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
distributing   centres   of   literature. 

It  is  the  favourite  magazine  of  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes — the  educationalist, thelawyer, the 
clergyman,  the  editor,  the  physician,  business 
men  and  women,  intelligent  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, Whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  current 
literature.  For  this  reason  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  this  magazine  during  the  winter 
months. 


"A  Literary  Liebig's  Extract"  is  what 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  says  of 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  The  "Review  of 
Reviews"  for  Australasia  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
quality  of  its  literary  matter  and  illustrations  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  best  magazines 
of   England   and   America. 

Taking  the  Australasian  "Review  of  Re- 
views" in  detail,  it  contains  each  month  the  fol- 
lowing special  features: — 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

The  Reviews  Reviewed. 

Notable  Books  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month,  Within  and  Beyond  the 
Colonies. 

Character  Sketch. 

Topic  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month  in  Caricature. 

and    other    articles    by    prominent    men    on 
special  subjects. 


HOW  TO    HELP. 


The  business  management  of  the  "Review" 
desires  to  secure  an  active  local  agent  in  every 
town  in  Australasia.  Canvassers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  securing 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  Many,  who  are  unable  to 
do  continuous  work,  have  used  spare  moments 
and  everv-day  opportunities  to  advantage. 
There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  can- 
not secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among 
his  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


To  enable  you  to  put  the  merits  of  this 
magazine  before  your  friends,  we  will  send  you 
specimen  copies  of  the  "  Review,"  with  a  full 
supply  of  literature,  order  and  receipt  forms, 
and  check  cards.  Send  us  a  penny  post-card, 
and  we  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  our 
system,  rates  of  commission  (which  are  high), 
and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Subscription  rate  is  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free  to  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies  except 
Queensland,  to  which  colony  the  rate  is 
tos.  6d. 
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Sandersons  SCOTCH. 


SANDERSON'S  SPECIAL  SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Will  be  found  superior   in    every    respect   to   any  other  Whiskies  offered  to  the  public. 
CSh  Specially    Imported     to    excel     all    other     brands.       Unvarying    Standard    of     Quality. 

Bottled  by  the  Largest  Whisky  House  in  Scotland. 

APRICOT  BRANDY  LIQUEUR. 

Page  and  Sandeman's  Original  and  Only  Genuine.    A  delicious  Stomachic,  aiding  Digestion, 
nig  Delicate  Flavour,     Free  from  the  nauseating  pungency  of  most  liqueurs.     Beware  colonial 

imitations,  which  are  nothing  but  sugar  syrups,   flavoured  with  raw  essences. 

PRELLER'S  "GLOBE"  FRENCH  WINES.       SK-fcasKf 

Unapproached    for    Delicacy    of    Flavour    and    Bouquet.      Guaranteed    Pure    and    Un- 
<2jb  adulterated    in   every    sense.     Awarded    Gold    Medals    at  all    Colonial    Exhibitions,    in 

competition  with  all  Foreign  Wines  on  the  Market. 


Obtainable   all   Leading   Hotels   and   Better-Class   Grocers. 
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HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

ft  contains  no  Lea.  I.  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Chemicals.  It 
ts  Naturally,  Quickly  anil  Effectively  in  restoring-  the  Original 
I  lolour  to  tbe  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
a  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  is  having 
on  mv  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magic 
011  the  hair,  anil  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  treatment 
of  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  successfully. 
Price  per  bottle— 
MARVELLOUS   HAIR   RESTORER,    4  oz.,  3/- ;  6  oz,  4'- ;  S  oz.,  5/- ; 
io  oz.,  10  0;  ^4  oz.,  12,6.      Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 
and  1,  -  on  large  bottle. 
NATIRALINE,  5  6  per  large  bottle.     6d.  extra  for  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


E.   HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist.  193  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

Opposite  Athenaeum. 


Depot  for 
DR.  JAEGER'S 

Pure  Woollen 
Underwear, 


JAEGER'S    "GUIDE" 

83T    POSTED    FREE. 


HENRY  BUCK  &  CO., 

Shirt,  Collar  and  Pyjama  Makers, 

74  SWANSTON  ST.,  MELBOTTBNE. 


m-  LADIES'  SHIRT  MAKERS.     Send  for  Price  List. 
Three  of  our  Ss.  6d.   DRESS   SHIRTS   Posted  Free  for  25s.  6d. 


SPECIALITY    FOR    1899. 

Soft-fronted  Shirts  made  in  India  Gauze,  Nets,  Japanese 
Crepe,  Zeph3'r,  etc. 


HENRY    BUCK    &    CO., 

74    SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return? 

83T        IS  A   QUESTION   MORE  OFTEN  ASKED   THAN   ANSWERED; 

GS°        BUT    WHAT   WE   ARE  MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  IS 

CAN    CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED? 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmative  by 

Mr.  H.   E.  KUGELMANN, 

The  Eminent  Herbal  Practitioner,  who  lias  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  and 

who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and  16  QUEEN   STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


-0-«O»<^ 


HR.    KUGELHANN  has  Successfully  Cured  the  following  Diseases  amongst  others: 

Cancer  Blindness  Cataract  of  the  Eve,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Lupus,  Eczema,  Itch,  Puritus,  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Induration  of 
Lun-'s  'Heart  Disease  in  everv  form,  Enlarged  Liver,  Enlarged  Spleen,  Congested  Liver,  Ulcerated  Liver,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  Anemia, 
Hvsreria  Epilepsy  (or  Fits),  Cholera,  Dvspepsia  (or  Indigestion)  in  every  form  known.  Palsy,  Paralysis,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Spinal  Complaint, 
Gravel  Diabetes  and  all  Kidney  Diseases",  Baldness,  Mania,  Nervousness,  Withering  and  Loss  of  Vigour,  Impaired  Vision  and  Memory,  Displace- 
ments 'and  all  Female  Complaints,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Fever,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs,  Goitre,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Polypui, 
Jaundice  Chronic  Constipation,  Piles,  Gall  Stones,  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Spleen,  Chronic  Headaches,  Chronic  Biliousness,  Neuralgia, 
Bright's  Disease  of  Kidneys  Granular  Kidney,  Fatty  Kidnev,  Stone  in  Kidney,  Stone  in  Bladder,  Diabetes,  Diuresis,  Dropsy,  Enlargement  of 
Prostate  Gastric  Catarrh,  Ulceration  of  Stomach  or  Bowels,  and  all  other  Internal  Ulcerations,  Chronic  Gastritis,  Tumours  of  the  Stomach, 
Tumours  of  Liver  Ovarian  Tumours,  Cancerous  Tumours,  and  all  other  Abnormal  Growths,  Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning,  Sun  Stroke,  Colic,  Tap* 
Worm  and  all  other  Worms,  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  Hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  Nervous  Shakings  and  Tremblings,  Chorea,  Insomnia  or  Sleeplessness. 
Organic  Headaches,  Tetanus  or  Locked-Jaw,  Deafness,  Noises  in  Head  or  Ears,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Ears,  Throat,  Tonsils,  &c,  &o. 


NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 

The    FOLLOWING    TESTIMONIAL   is  merely  a  specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  ones  : — 

CURE    OF    EPILEPTIC    FITS. 

(COPY   OF   SWORN    CERTIFICATE.) 
Mr.  II.  E.  Kugelmann,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Goyura,  Victoria,  Nov.  19,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, For  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers  I  wish  you  to  publish  a  statement  of  my  case  of  Epileptic  Fits,  successfully  cured  by  your 

Herbal  Magnetic  Treatment.  I  was  only  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  when  the  distressing  disease  made  its  first  appearance,  and  I  was  a  great 
sufferer  for  over  twenty-five  years.  First  when  I  took  the  fits  they  came  on  me  like  a  faint,  and  mostly  at  night  time  in  my  sleep,  and  I  knew 
nothing,  nor  could  I  feel  anything.  I  was  quite  senseless  while  they  lasted,  about  ten  minutes,  and  after  the  fit  was  over  I  used  to  fall  into  a 
deep  sleep  ;  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  I  could  scarcely  stand,  I  felt  so  weak  and  faint,  and  my  body  all  strained,  and  a  wearied-out  feeling 
all  through' my  system.  I  felt  this  feeling  for  two  or  three  days  before  I  got  better.  I  thought  it  was  only  weakness,  and  that  it  would  wear 
away  in  time, 'but  I  found  to  my  sorrow  the  fits  were  coming  oftener  and  more  severe.  My  head  used  to  get  so  giddy  with  noises  in  my  ears. 
I  used  to  go  into  a  melancholy  state  for  days,  till  at  last  I  went  to  a  medical  doctor  near  Colac,  where  I  used  to  live,  and  he  told  me  it  was 
weakness  and  growing  too  fast,  that  it  was  nothing  serious,  and  I  would  soon  be  all  right.  I  continued  his  treatment  for  some  time,  but  I 
found  it  was  not  doing  me  any  good  ;  the  fits  came  on  all  the  same.  Then  I  came  into  the  Wimmera  District,  near  Rupanyup.  I  consulted 
another  medical  doctor  in  Stawell,  and  he  treated  me  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  did  not  do  me  any  good  whatever.  I  got  disheartened 
with  taking  so  many  medical  drugs,  so  I  gave  it  up  for  a  time.  My  health  grew  worse  and  I  tried  another  medical  doctor  in  Murtoa.  I  carried 
out  his  instructions  for  about  two  years,  which  did  me  no  good.  1  took  no  more  medicine  for  a  while.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  it  was 
costing  me  a  lot  of  monev  for  doctors,  and  I  was  not  getting  any  relief  or  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fits.  I  was  then  instructed  by 
a  friend  to  write  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Niblett.  of  Hyde  Park,  London.  I  described  my  case  to  him,  and  he  sent  me  a  box  of  medicine  (Vital  Renewer  it 
ed).  I  took  t  Iii- medicine  forsix  years.  For  the  first  three  months  I  thought  it  was  doing  me  a  little  good,  as  the  fits  were  not  so 
frequent,  so  I  continued  the  mediaine  ;  but  I  found  in  time  that  it  was  injuring  my  body.  I  would  have  given  up  the  Vital  Renewer  before,  but 
my  husband  persuaded  me  to  continue  it  so  long.  I  gave  up  all  hope  and  medical  aid,  and  wondered  if  all  my  life  was  going  to  be  spent  in 
such  a  miserable  existence.  I  was  worn  out  to  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  so  weak  that  my  body  was  a  burden  to  me  I  then  heard  of  Mk.  H.  E. 
KrriKi.MANN's  great  fame.  I  went  to  consult  him  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Murtoa,  and  when  he  sounded  me,  he  told  me  the  whole  of  my 
trouble,  and  satisfied  my  mind  by  telling  me  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  he  could  cure  me.  I  there  and  then  agreed  with  him,  and 
carried  out  his  treatment,  and  with  good  effect.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  met  Mr.  Kugelmann.  People  told  me  he  would  not  cure  me, 
that  I  was  onlv  throwing  money  away.  But  I  soon  got  well,  and  gained  strength  every  day,  and  am  altogether  a  different  woman,  and  have 
had  no  fits  or  any  symptoms  ot  them  ever  since.  It  is  now  over  four  years  since  I  have  seen  Mr.  Kugelmann  or  taken  any  of  his  remedies,  so  I 
ler  myself  perfectly  cured,  and  I  feel  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  bis  kindness  to  me.  I  hope  he  will'  publish  this  far  and 
wide  for  the  benefit  o.  other  poor  sufferers.     Trusting  this  will  do  good,  I  am,  most  gratefully,  (Signed)        (Mrs.)  D.  McLEAN. 


Patients  unable  to  call  are  invited  to  send  a  written  description  of  their  cases  to  14-16  QUEEN    STREET 

near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

Sufferers  can    be  treated   equally  as  well   in   England,   Europe,  America,   Africa. 

India,  or  elswhere. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tne  hevieuv  01   Reviews. 
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LADY  ABERDEEN, 

President  of  the  International  Council  of  Women 
Held  in  London,  June  26  to  July  5,  1899. 
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THE     HISTORY     OF     THE     MONTH. 


I.— WITHIN    THE   COLONIES. 


A 

Monster 
Vote. 


There  is  a  cant  saying  that  figures 
talk.  They  spoke  to  some  pur- 
pose on  July  2j,  when  for  the 
second  time  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania took  the  people's  verdict  on  the  Com- 
monwealth Bill.  Last  year  these  colonies  re- 
turned, respectively,  majorities  of  78,421  and 
8,990  in  favour  of  the  Federation  scheme  as 
it  then  stood.  On  this  second  submission  of 
the  question,  with  the  amendments  agreed  to  ai 
the  Melbourne  Conference,  the  Tasmanian 
majority  swelled  to  12,646,  and  that  of  Vic- 
toria to  no  less  than  142,848.  The  actually 
completed  returns  were  not  ascertainable  for 
a  week  or  so  after  polling  day.  In  their  final 
state  they  stand  as  follows : — 

VICTORIA. 

For    the    Rill 152,053 

Against        9,8U5 

TASMANIA. 

For    the    Bill 13,437 

Against       791 

It  is  an  emphatic  affirmation  indeed.  Add- 
ing the  majorities  of  48,937  cast  for  the  Bill 
in  South  Australia,  and  24,679  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  balance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
union  in  these  four  colonies  is  now  over 
229,000.  Last  year  the  aggregate  majority 
in  the  same  States  was  only  111,261.  That  is 
to  say,  within  twelve  months  the  direction  that 
a     Federated    Australia     shall     be     forthwith 


S.A.   "Critic."] 
AUSTRALIA  TRANSFIXES  THE  ANTI-FEDERAL 
DRAGON. 
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founded  has  become  doubly  mandator}-.  There 
is  no  haze  of  uncertainty  about  the  prospect 
now.  Australians,  without  being-  dubbed 
dreamers,  can  conjure  up-  in  Milton's  words, 
the  picture  of  "  a  noble  and  puissant  nation, 
rousing  herself,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eves  at  the 
full  midday  beam." 

Only  one  word  need  be  said  about 
Victoria's  the  enormously  increased  propor- 
Verdict.     tions     of     the     Victorian    vote — 

extraordinary  when   it  is   remem- 
bered that  the  verdict,  so  far  as  that  colony 
was  concerned,   lay  in  no  manner  of  doubt. 
There  was  no  victory  to  be  striven  for.     Some 
apathy  in  the  Federalists'  camp,  although  it 
would  have  worn  an  ill  look,  could  scarcely 
have  endangered  the  cause.      The  reason  why, 
instead  of  a  blunted  purpose,  a  marvellous  ac- 
cess of  zeal  was  shown,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
people's  recognition  that  they  were  grappling 
at  last  with  a  reality;  no  longer  chasing  an 
ever-elusive     phantom.       In  the  past,   many 
Victorian  Federalists  had  honestly  sickened  of 
the  pursuit,  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the 
professions  heard  across  the  New  South  Wales 
border.       The  long-deferred  triumph   of  the 
cause  in  that  colony  worked  the  transforma- 
tion.      Victoria  awoke  to  give  her  voice  once 
more  with  the  Ayes  in  a  tone  that  there  should 
be  no  mistaking,   certain   this   time  that   the 
word  she  uttered  would  not  be  whistled  idly 
down  the  wind.       That  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  volume  of  this  vote,  not  the  strained 
and    ludicrous     interpretation     Mr.     Higgins 
sought  to  place  upon  it.       Still  unconverted, 
persistent   in    his   objections   to   the    Bill,    al- 
though  on   this   occasion   he   recognised   the 
hopelessness  of  actively  opposing  it,  the  mem- 
ber for  Geelong  vented  his  chagrin  by  assert- 
ing that  the  152,000  electors  who  voted  Aye 
had  been  bribed— bribed  by  the  promised  issue 
of  a  twopenny-halfpenny  pasteboard  memento 
of  the  election.    On  that  theory,  what  could 
not  be  done  among  Victorian  electors  with  a 
little  hard   cash  judiciously    expended    upon 
beads  and  scraps  of  coloured  cloth,  such  as 
form  passports  to  the  affections  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  ?       A  further  Higgins  accusa- 
tion was  that  beardless  boys  had  been   per- 


mitted to  take  out  electors'  rights  by  the 
thousand.  These  are  wild  and  whirling 
charges.  The  first  question  to  ask  is,  surely, 
were  such  irregularities  and  corruption  in  the 
least  degree  necessary?  And  the  answer  is, 
of  course.  No. 

Four  of  the  six  colonies  have, 
Finishing  within  the  past  week  or  so,  been 
Touches,     performing  the  last  act  demanded 

of  them  in  connection  with  the 
movement.  Addresses  praying  Her  Majesty 
to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  its  passage  into  law  have  been 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
by  both  Houses  in  South  Australia.  In  three 
Houses  the  formality  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings was  relaxed  so  far  as  to  permit  of 
cheers  being  given  for  the  Queen  and  the 
Constitution.  At  Hobart,  the  National  An- 
them was  sung  by  members.  In  Victoria 
only,  Sir  George  Turner,  business-like  and 
prosaic  to  a  degree,  felt  unable  to  deflect  from 
routine  sufficiently  to  ejaculate  the  initiatory 
"  Hip !  Hip  !"  But  the  sentiment  was  there, 
though  uttered  not.  There  is  little  danger 
that  any  serious  attempt  will  be  made  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Council  to  obstruct  the  ad- 
dress, although  Mr.  Want,  who  is  back  in  his 
place,  will  be  sure  to  head  a  demonstration. 
In  the  Assemblv  Mr.  Haynes  failed  wretchedly 
with  an  amendment  to  tack  on  to  the  address 
an  intimation  that  82,000  loyal  subjects  in 
New  South  Wales  had  voted  against  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  ground  of  their  objection. 

September  2  is  very  near  now,  and 
The  Question  that   is   the   day   whkh   ^    dedde 

Queensland,  whether  Queensland  enters  the 
Australian  Federation  or  stands 
aloof.  There  is  every  promise  of  success  for 
the  Federal  side,  yet  the  position  is  decidedly 
curious.  Practically  all  the  political  leaders 
are  working  in  support  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Dick- 
son and  three  of  his  ministerial  colleagues. 
Messrs.  Philp,  Murray,  and  Rutledge,  are  ar- 
dent in  the  cause.  Mr.  Drake,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  "  Remnant" ;  Mr.  Dawson,  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party;  Mr.  Glassey,  its  ex- 
leader — these  and  many  more  men  of  no  small 
influence     are    expending    themselves    freely 
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in  the  cause  of  union.  Extremists  like  Mr. 
Higgs,  formerly  editor  of  the  Queensland 
"Worker,"  are  for  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 
Nevertheless,  some  puzzling-  indications  are  to 
be  noted.  Mr.  Dawson  is  working  energeti- 
cally in  the  South,  but  keeps  away  from  the 
North,  where  he  properly  belongs.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, who  has  just  been  re-elected  to  the  House, 
greatly  helped  by  a  handful  of  Federalists' 
votes  cast  for  him,  makes  the  astonishing  dis- 
closure that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  his  anti- 
Federal  supporters  to  take  no  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Turner  would  have  been  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  ranks,  for  he  is  well  spoken  of, 
and  liked,  in  political  circles.  He  is  a  wharf 
labourer,  not  in  the  least  above  his  calling, 
despite  the  great  ability  he  has  shown  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  friendship  and  encourage- 
ment he  received  from  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  late 
Premier.  When  Mr.  Turner  was  unseated 
at  last  election,  he  returned  straightway  to  his 
manual  work  upon  the  quay.  Now  he  has 
quitted  that  sphere  again  for  the  Legislature. 
A  modern  Cincinnatus ! 

The  Hobart  compact  'of  three  years 
Who  says  back  started  Australia  on  the  path 
No?  that  has  brought  her  to  the  thresh- 
old of  union.  But  Sir  Hugh  Nel- 
son, the  Queensland  statesman,  who  was  a 
party  to  that  memorable  agreement,  now 
stands  forth  as  the  most  prominent  opponent 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  He  is  the  ablest 
man — the  one  considerable  personality — fight- 
ing for  the  Queensland  anti-Federalists.  The 
pith  of  Sir  Hugh's  objection  to  the  scheme  is 
that  the  powers  of  the  Senate  are  weakened 
by  the  provision  for  a  joint  sitting  of  the 
two  Houses  in  case  of  deadlocks.  This  is 
simply  a  refusal  to  recognise  that  the  less 
populous  colonies  receiving  the  tremendous 
concession  of  equal  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  prepared  to  concede  something 
on  their  side.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
the  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  in 
Queensland  comes  from  the  provincial  Protec- 
tionists. The  ''  Noes  "  counted  on  Septem- 
ber 2  will  mostly  represent  that  section  of 
agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  merchants 
('and  it  is  a  section  only)  who  fear  that  Queens- 
land cannot  endure  competition  from   across 


the  border.  ft  is  an  unworthy  sentiment— 
an  impulse  of  pure  timidity — and  is  not  likely 
to  prevail.  The  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
great  sugar  interest,  which  had  its  qualms  of 
apprehension,  has  conquered  them,  and  is  now 
solid  for  the  Bill.  Whether  the  dreaded  ex- 
cise duty  is  to  be  imposed  or  not,  the  sugar 
men  have  made  up  their  minds  that  their  in- 
dustry has  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by 
the  coming  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In   West   Australia   matters   have 
Dilatory  Tac-  taken  a  tnrn  rather  ominous  for  the 

tics  .  ...  Tii 

in  the  West,  immediate  future.  it  looks  prac- 
tically as  though  the  way  cannot 
be  cleared  for  Federation  until  the  people  have 
subdued  the  politicians,  and  at  present  the 
politicians  are  entrenched  and  unassailable. 
They  have  possession  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bill,  which  a  Select  Committee  of  both  Houses 
is  worrying,  clause  by  clause,  and  the  people 
cannot  get  at  the  document  until  Parliament 
has  done  with  it.  It  may  then  reach  the 
West  Australian  electors  in  an  altered  form, 
and  of  what  value  will  be  an  assent  by  referen- 
dum to  an  instrument  differing  from  that 
adopted  by  the  other  colonies  ?  For  Federal 
purposes,  none.  But  its  value  to  Ministers  who 
desired  either  to  wring  further  special  conces- 
sions from  the  other  States,  or,  failing  that,  to 
isolate  the  colony  indefinitely,  would  be  evi- 
dent— supposing  which  we  must  still  hope  is 
not  the  case — that  Sir  John  Forrest  and  his 
colleagues  harbour  such  designs.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say :  "  The  Bill  as  amended  by  us 
sets  out  the  only  terms  on  which  the  electors 
of  West  Australia  are  willing  to  enter  the 
Commonwealth,"  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
said  electors  had  been  given  no  opportunity 
of  saying  "  Aye  or  No  "  to  any  other  scheme. 
In  short,  the  principle  to  which  Mr.  Dickson 
secured  adhesion  in  the  Queensland  Parlia- 
ment, viz.,  that  to  amend  the  Bill  at  this  stage 
is  equivalent  to  rejecting  it,  is  being  deliber- 
ately set  aside  in  the  Western  colony. 

It  would  be  odd  if  the  course  taken 

Vigorous  Re-had  not  led  to  some  friction  be- 
monstrance.  tween  Sir  John  Forrest  and  his 
brother  Premiers.  Mr.  Reid,  de- 
puted to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  latter,  ad- 
dressed a  telegram  to  Perth    which,  in  some 
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quarters,  is  resented  as  "  dictatorial."  No 
doubt  it  reads  a  little  differently  from  the 
honeyed  sentences  in  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
eight  years  ago,  "  respectfully  "  brought  this 
or  that  suggestion  before  the  Government  of 
the  infant  colony  just  emerging  from  its  swad- 
dling clothes.  But  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  negotiations  has  been  reached, 
distinct  pledges  have  been  exchanged,  and, 
upon  the  whole.  Mr.  Reid's  language  may 
be  described  as  not  dictatorial,  but  direct.  He 
plainly  and  fairly  put  the  case  against  West 
Australia  claiming  to  take  her  turn  at  delay 
in  imitation  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere. 
Amendments  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales 
were,  he  said,  only  requested  after  the  original 
Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  country ;  an  amend- 
ment was  granted  to  Queensland  at  the  Pre- 


miers' Conference  because  that  colony,  unlike 
West  Australia,  had  not  been  represented  at 
the  Convention.  After  all  this  was  said  and 
done,  Sir  John  Forrest  became  a  party  to  the 
general  engagement  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  pronouncement  of  the  electors  on 
the  Bill  as  it  stood.  Consequently,  Mr.  Reid 
concluded  with  the  following  words,  which 
may  be  a  shade  more  peremptory  than  is 
usual,  but  which  were  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances : — 

"  We  call  upon  you  to  submit  the  Constitution  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  rather 
to  do  your  best  and  the  best  of  the  Government  to 
induce  Parliament  to  take  that  course.  We  again  ex- 
press our  confidence  that  you  will  do  that,  and  thus 
fulfil  your  agreement  with  your  brother  Premiers.  Any 
hope  of  putting  pressure  upon  us  to  consent  to  further 
amendments  in  the  Bill  you  should  dismiss  from  your 
inind  as  absolutely  hopeless." 
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S.A.    "Critic."] 


THE  WEIGHT  BEHIND  WEST  AUSTRALIA. 


Needless  to  point  out,  however,  no 

t  ,.     ir       *  understanding  between  the  Minis- 
John  Forrest  °  .  ... 
in  Reply,     ters  of  self-governing  colonies  has 

more  than  moral  force.  No  rati- 
fication has  taken  place,  and  if  Sir  John  For- 
rest is  minded  to  leave  the  track,  the  united 
pressure  of  all  the  Premiers  could  not  lead  him 
back.  Nor  is  he  by  any  means  destitute  of 
plausible  arguments  to  show  that  the  line  fol- 
lowed is  the  only  one  possible.  In  his  reply, 
he  reminded  Mr.  Reid  that  he  could  not  have 
engaged  himself  to  travel  outside  the  provi- 
sions of  the  West  Australian  Enabling  Bill, 
which  provided  that  the  Constitution  framed 
should  first  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  then 
to  the  electors.  Well,  it  is  being  submitted 
to  Parliament,  or  rather,  as  a  preliminary,  to 
a  Select  Committee.  As  to  the  manner  and 
the  date,  nothing  was  specifically  agreed.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  charge  Sir  John  with 
non-observance  of  the  letter  of  his  bond.  The 
spirit,  rather,  is  in  question.  He  has  justly 
aroused  distrust  by  his  recent  hints  that  West 
Australia  will  make  a  special  sacrifice  by  fed- 
erating, that  a  pledge  should  be  secured  for 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 


way to  the  West  as  a  national  work,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  elected  on  the  Queensland 
method,  and  so  on.  In  his  last  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Reid  he  wrote,  "  I  desire  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  no  wish  to  place  any 
pressure  upon  you  to  amend  the  Bill  in  favour 
of  Western  Australia,  unless  you  consider  that 
to  so  amend  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  Australia  " — which  is  equivalent,  of  course, 
to  saying  distinctly  that  amendments  are 
angled  for.  The  result  is  hard  to  prophesy. 
That,  with  the  support  of  South  Australia, 
the  railway  would  ultimately  be  constructed 
by  the  Commonwealth  is  pretty  certain.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  pledge  can 
be  extorted  by  Sir  John  Forrest  in  ad- 
vance. 

People  are  on  the  qui  vive  in  New 
South  Wales  to  know  whether  the 
placid  relations  between  Govern- 
ment and  Opposition  are  to  subsist 
much  longer.  Political  prophets  answer  de- 
cidedly, No.  An  armistice  was  proclaimed,  and 
has  been  loyally  observed,  pending  the  issue  of 
the  Federation  fight.  As  soon  as  that  question 
was  disposed  of,  and  the  Parliamentary  arena 


A 

Storm 
Brewing. 
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cleared,  Mr.  Barton  has  asserted  all  along-  his 
intention  of  using-  the  Government  after  their 
deserts,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they  will 
not  'scape  whipping.  Mr.  Reid's  majority  is 
small  in  the  present  House,  and  should  fair 
opportunity  offer  for  an  attack,  it  will  unques- 
tionably be  delivered.  Nor  can  critics  with 
any  conscience  blame  Mr.  Barton  if  he  is 
eager  to  anticipate  the  moment.  He  has 
rendered  imperishable  service  to  the  Austra- 
lian cause  in  a  role  demanding  a  certain 
amount  of  self-effacement.  Because  he  was 
not  in  office,  but  in  opposition  with  a  strong- 
Federal  following  behind  him,  the  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  steer  straight.  Had 
Mr.  Barton  been  Premier,  and  Mr.  Reid  lead- 
ing the  left,  the  victory  we  are  all  jubilating 
over  might  never  have  been  won.  Events  ad- 
justed themselves  in  the  very  shape  best  for 
the  cause,  though  not  best,  perhaps,  for  the 
most  meritorious  workers  in  the  cause.       No 


arrangement  could  have  been  more  efficacious 
to  secure  the  end  in  view  than  continuing  the 
Government  in  office  under  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  the  Opposition  was 
pledged  to  the  hilt  to  carry  out  should  they 
fail.  Now  the  Opposition  would  be  less  than 
human  if  they  did  not  hunger  for  their  reward. 
Mr.  Barton  is  a  Protectionist,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  will  try  to  anticipate  the 
fiscal  changes  which  Federation  will  bring 
by  an  assault  upon  Mr.  Reid's  Free 
Trade  tariff. 

Although  the    Free    Trade    party 
F*  th     °"   niav    ^e     somewhat    disorganised 
Defensive,   just  now,  and  hazy  as  to  their  pros- 
pects, there  is  still  plenty  of  fight 
in  Mr.  Reid's  Government,  and  it  would  be 
rash  to  predict  discomfiture.       A     false     step 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  by 
Mr.   Barton   in   lending  too  ready  an   ear  to 


S.A.  "  Critic."] 

PINNING  HIM  DOWN. 

"  There  were  a  number  of  blots  on    the  Bill." — Premier  Forrest. 

Young  Australia. — "John,  show  me  the  particular  Blots  on  the  Bill.      Your  generalising  is  only  paltry  shuffle.' 
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a  vapouring  threat  b)    Mr.    Norton,  that  he 

could  fix  a  charge  of  corruption  upon  the  Pre- 
mier  iii  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Rosehill  Railway.        He  proved  unable  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.       The  attempt  ended  in 
a  fiasco,  and  Mr.  Barton  admitted  handsomely 
that  Mr.  Reid's  defence  was  complete.       This 
was  a  lesson  in  caution.     No  personal  or  petty 
issue  will  be  raised  next  time.      A  base  for  at- 
tack will  probably  be  found  in  the  Auditor- 
General's  report,  which,  Opposition  members 
contend,  shows    Mr.    Reid's    successive    sur- 
pluses to  be  airy  nothings.       This  is  an  old 
standing  controversy,  rendered  possible  b>r  the 
undeniably  intricate  and  confusing  method  of 
keening  the  public  accounts     in     New    South 
Wales.       Mr.  Lyne  has  led  off  by  contending 
that  a  deficit  of  £3,000,000  should  be  written 
down  instead  of  the  fictitious  surplus,  and  the 
charge  has  gone  abroad,  so  that  Mr.  Reid  is 
found  writing  to  Mr.  Seddon,  in  New  Zealand, 
to    deny   the   impeachment.        More   will    be 
heard  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  rock  ahead  of 
the    Reid    Ministry.       Innumerable    Govern- 
ments in  New  South  Wales  have  been  upset 
on  financial  issues. 

In  bringing  forward  his  sixth  bud- 
Flourishing:  get.  Sir  George  Turner  has  been 
Finances.    aDje  to  announce  the  respectable 

surplus  of  £351,000,  accounted  for 
by  an  increase  of  receipts  over  estimates  of 
£471,000.  The  Victorian  finances  are  buoy- 
ant once  more,  but  caution  is  still  to  be  the 
Treasurer's  maxim.  He  refuses  to  fall  into 
line  with  other  colonies  by  establishing  a 
penny  post  even  for  the  cities,  on  the  ground 
that  the  mercantile  community,  who  would 
be  mostly  benefited,  are  well  enough  off  al- 
ready. This  is,  however,  to  forget  that  what- 
ever frees  and  expands  commerce  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  no  one  class,  but  of  the  whole 
population.  Sir  George  yields  to  the  farmers' 
agitation  for  a  reduction  of  grain  freights, 
which  will  properly  be  adjusted  so  as  to  ease 
most  the  growers  who  are  farthest  from  the 
seaboard.  And  the  Income-tax  rates  are  to 
be  lowered  all  round  by  one-eighth,  which 
will  mean  that  the  minimum  and 
maximum  will  fall  respectively  from 
4d.     and     is.     4d.     to     3^d.     and     is.     2d 


in  the  £.  This  is  a  small  mercy,  but  it  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Treasurer's  speech  that 
taxpayers  are  not  to  look  for  any  large  meas- 
ure of  relief  in  this  direction  now  or  in  the 
future.  If  the  impost  can  ultimately  be 
lowered  by  another  12^  per  cent.,  that  is  as 
far  as  Sir  George  Turner  sees  any  need  to  go. 
The  lesson  is  an  old  one.  A  direct  tax,  im- 
posed to  tide  over  a  financial  emergency,  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  by  simply  pointing  out  that 
the  emergency  has  passed.  The  Victorian  In- 
come-tax lias  come  to  stay. 


ftel'es      C?    16efert+y  record 


"  Bulletin."] 
A   PARLIAMENTARY    RECORD-BREAKER. 

Two  items  of  "  progressive  "  legis- 

Franehise    lation  are  occupying  the  attention 

Bills.       Qf  tjie  Victorian  Parliament.   What 

is  called  the  "One  Man  One  Vote" 

Bill  has    lor  a  fourth  time  passed  the  Lower 

House ,  and  on  this  occasion  will  not  knock 
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vainly  at  the  doors  of  the  Upper.  There  can 
he  no  question  that  the  Legislative  Council 
has  now  made  all  the  resistance  that  is  legiti- 
mate to  a  measure  which,  after  all,  will  work 
nn  dire  evil  and  will  right  some  wrong.  The 
prospect  of  the  franchise  heing  extended  to 
the  women  of  Victoria  this  session  is  not  so 
certain.  Public  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  the  Bill  will  again  be  sent  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  issue  largely  turns  upon  the 
question.  Is  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
waning  or  gathering  strength  throughout  the 
world?  At  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  in  London,  almost  the  only 
speaker  to  suffer  interruption  was  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  who  undertook  to  narrate  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  agitation  in  her  native  State. 
If  the  conviction  were  felt  that  the  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Australian  experiments  in- 
dicated the  flowing  of  the  tide,  politicians  in 
Victoria  and  elsewhere  would  be  chary  of  at- 
tempting the  role  urged  upon  Canute.  Bur 
that  is  just  the  problem.  Are  the  waves  still 
washing  upward,  or  is  the  tide  upon  the 
turn? 

The  "  privilege  debate"  in  the  Vic- 
„  .  .,  torian  Assembly  passed  over  with 

Privilege.  ■     ' 

less    damage    to   the    Government 

than  might    have    been    expected. 
The  method   in  which    Mr.    Frank    Madden 
brought  forward  his  charges  about  the  Mace- 
don  land  transaction,  and  the  reliability  of  his 
assertions  faded  completely  out  of  view,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  Premier  in  setting 
afoot  an  inquiry  by  Commission    monopolised 
attention.       It  was  ill  tactics  to  let  this  hap- 
pen.      "  Privilege,"  of  course,  was  meant  ori- 
ginallv  to  protect  faithful  Commons  from  the 
reprisals  of  a  faithless  Crown.       But  it  can  be 
applied     to     other    purposes.       Mr.  Madden 
claimed  it  to  protect  him  from  the  Premier, 
and  from  a  Commissioner  nominated  by  him 
without  any  mandate  from  Parliament.       Sir 
George  Turner  strained  the  loyalty  of  some 
of  his  followers  by  making  this  a  question  of 
no  confidence.       He    would    have    won,    no 
doubt,  on  a  division,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  Pyrrhic  victory.       Mr.     Fink     was     conse- 
quently allowed  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  an 
amendment  referring  to  a  Select  Committee 


the  question  of  future  procedure  in  such  cases. 
This  the  Government  accepted,  and  the  storm 
was  overpast. 

Indirectly  Sir  George  Turner  re- 

Tn(lks       ceived  a  flattering  testimonial  dur- 

of  ** 

Memory.  ins  this  debate.  He  had  made  a 
slip,  and  a  grave  one.  He  had 
allowed  publication  of  a  statement,  on  his 
authority,  that  the  Royal  Commissioner — Mr. 
Justice  Williams — was  appointed  by  the  judges 
themsebes.  A  letter  in  the  Premier's  pos- 
session from  Sir  Hartlev  Williams  showed 
this  to  be  very  far  from  fact.  The  judges, 
said  the  writer,  were  so  hopelessly  divided  in 
opinion  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  he  there- 
upon expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake 
the  enquiry.  The  Premier's  statement  was 
consequently  an  awkward  error,  and  one  which 
could  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  seeing  that 
it  tended  to  relieve  the  Government  from  any 
responsihility  for  the  choice  of  the  tribunal. 
However,  Sir  George  Turner  explained  it  as 
a  lapse  of  memory  pure  and  simple,  and  his 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  House.  No 
political  capital  was  made  out  of  the  incident. 
Members  tacitly  declined  to  challenge  the  Pre- 
mier's good  faith,  however  they  might  dis- 
approve his  actions.  They  presented  him,  in 
fact,  with  a  certificate  of  character. 

Mr.  Scddon's  power  is,  just  now, 
N'.z.  more  real  than  ever.  He  has  been 
Politics,  becoming  more  and  more  the  vis- 
ible embodiment  of  the  Ministry, 
and  now  that  his  most  forceful  colleague,  Mr. 
John  McKenzie,  is  away  in  England  on  sick 
leave,  it  is  complained  that  the  Cabinet  is 
Mr.  Seddon  only.  But  the  ubiquitous  activity 
and  enersrv  of  the  New  Zealand  Premier  chal- 
lenge  admiration  even  from  his  opponents. 
He  has  recently  addressed  himself  to  the 
growing  agitation  against  the  idea  of  New 
Zealand  standing  aside,  as  an  uninterested 
spectator,  while  Australia  accomplishes  Fed- 
eration. The  movement  certainly  originates 
with  those  who  fear  the  loss  of  the  Australian 
market,  and  Mr.  Seddon  describes  it  as  a  com- 
mercial, not  a  nation-making,  impulse.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  in  those  words  he 
sums  tip  the  situation.       The  elections  are  ap- 
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proaching.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Mr. 
Scddon's  Government  will  have  to  fight  again 
for  its  existence.  And  the  indications  are  not 
very  favourable,  seeing  that  the  Wellington 
bye-election  has  just  resulted  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  candidate  (Mr.  Jellicoe)  to  whom 
the  Ministry  gave  indirect  support,  and  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  John  Hutcheson,  the  Labour  re- 
presentative, who  has  abjured  them  and  all 
their  works.  Still,  let  the  event  go  as  it  will, 
the  Ministry  has  had  a  memorable  career.  It 
has  been  in  office  since  the  beginning  of  1891, 
and   since  1893  Mr.  Seddon  has  been  its  head. 


^.\rrr\rt^^r\rrr\rrr^ 


The  South  Australian  Assembly  sang  "  God  Save 
the  Queen "  when  it  passed  the  Federation  Address 
to  the  Queen.  The  shapes  they  made  as  seen  by  the 
"  Critic's      artist. 

An    intolerable    amount     of     sack 
„  A.  poured  over  a  pennyworth  of  bread 

MarIIle  ,  •  1     •      1  AT  -7 

Muddle,  is  the  phrase  in  which  a  New  Zea- 
land Roval  Commission  describes 
the  hubbub  about  "  Captain  "  Jones  and  his 
sea-going  certificate.  Yet  the  matter,  in  sev- 
eral aspects,  had  a  queer  look,  and  has  ex- 
posed Mr.  Seddon  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hall 
Jones,  to  a  good  deal  of  worry,  biting  innuen- 
do, and  full-dress  attacks  in  Parliament.      Mr. 


Jones,  a  mariner  bold,  but  very  slightly 
schooled,  had  no  right  to  a  sea-going  certifi- 
cate ;  but  he  got  it.  A  few  words  scrawled 
upon  an  envelope  by  Mr.  Hall  Jones  were  ac- 
cepted by  Departmental  subordinates  as  an 
authority  for  dispensing  with  the  mate's  ex- 
amination, and  the  lucky  seadog  was  privi- 
leged to  tackle  a  prepared  examination  paper 
for  the  higher  qualification — a  paper  contain- 
ing questions  he  had  been  primed  to  answer. 
Mr.  Seddon's  share  in  giving  Captain  Jones 
this  friendlv  lilt  lias  been  a  matter  of  keen 
dispute.  A  certain  hasty  platform  statement, 
disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  business  at 
all,  was  proved  to  be  inaccurate.  But  the 
Commission,  consisting  of  District  Judge 
Ward,  and  Dr.  Giles,  an  ex-Police  Magis- 
trate, found  Ministers  not  guilty,  and  subor- 
dinates more  or  less  culpable.  Someone,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  will  be  sacrificed,  but  it 
will  not  be  either  the  Premier  or  his  colleague. 
There  is  a  convenient  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
everything  said  or  done  by  either,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  power  if  it  does  not  enable  one 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  doubt? 

In  South  Australia,  Mr.  Kingston, 

Tr.   Mr'    ,     with   characteristic    determination, 
Kingston's  . 

Reform,      is  pushing  on  his  Bill  to  establish 

household  suffrage  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  despite  the  necessity  to  put 
the  Constitution  in  the  crucible  for  other  al- 
terations, in  view  of  the  approach  of  Federa- 
tion. He  has  his  mandate  from  the  electors 
of  the  Assembly,  and  is  resolved  to  act  upon 
his  theory,  that  their  verdict,  taken  by  refer- 
endum, is  sufficient  warrant  to  alter  the  suf- 
frage of  the  other  House.  If  this  measure  be- 
comes law,  the  two  Chambers  in  South  Aus- 
tralia will  be  elected  practically  by  the  same 
constituency.  The  qualification  will  be  iden- 
tical. Mr.  Kingston  frankly  says  that  he  be- 
lieves in  this.  The  only  distinction  necessary 
is  that  the  Council  electors  shall  vote  in  larger 
districts.  Beyond  doubt  this  is  an  outcome 
of  the  theories  set  afloat  by  the  decision  to 
elect  the  Federal  Senate  by  manhood  or  adult 
suffrage.  It  seems  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  Constitution  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Federal  Constitution  differ  widely 
fiom     the     Second    Chamber    in    provincial 
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Legislatures.  The  Senate  is  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  States  as  States,  a  function  which 
alone  differentiates  it  sufficiently  from  the 
other  House. 

As  a  result  of  the  immunity     en- 
Police        ■ 
on  joyed  by  the  perpetrators  of  several 

Trial.  atrocious  crimes  in  Queensland,  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  now 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
police  paralysis.  The  terrible  impression  left 
by  the  Gatton  murders  is  still  fresh.  That 
matter  was,  beyond  question,  hopelessly 
bungled  from  the  start.  Tn  mysteries  of  that 
sort,  a  resourceful  police,  smartly  officered, 
has  often  "  chanced  "  something.  A  few  ar- 
rests are  made — not  necessarily  of  persons 
capitally  accused — the  subjects  of  this  un- 
pleasant, but  justifiable,  treatment  are  thus 
kept  entirely  from  communication  with  one 
another,  and  enlightenment  generally  follows. 
At  Gatton  the  police  did  nothing  but  camp 
upon  the  ground    in    squads    and    beat    the 


"  Bulletin."] 

ONE  MORE  CHANCE. 

Young  Australia:    "  Come  on,  John,   here's   one   game 
that  I  haven't  beaten  you  at  yet!" 


bushes.  Since  then  there  has  been  the  foul 
murder  of  the  schoolboy  at  Ipswich,  and  the 
evidence  collected  in  that  case  does  not  seem 
to  have  encouraged  the  Crown  authorities  to 
enter  upon  a  prosecution.  The  crime  is  un- 
avenged, and  likely  to  remain  so.  A  Brisbane 
murder  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list. 
Ample  cause  for  uneasiness  is  here  disclosed ; 
but  whether  the  Commission  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  remains  to  be  seen.  A  real 
reform  would  take  the  shape  of  dividing  the 
huge  Queensland  territory  into  police  districts, 
for  each  of  which  a  qualified  chief  should  be 
responsible.  Criminal  investigation  cannot 
be  worked  satisfactorily  over  so  large  an  area 
by  the  centralisation  system. 


The  tour  of  the  Australian  Eleven, 
Australian    which  is  drawing    to    a    c]Ose>    fur' 

Team.       nishes,  upon  the  whole,  a  brilliant 
record  of  success,    although     dur- 
ing the  past   month  two   more   defeats   have 


tXfPpfor  oP  (Seriy&ny£ 


Punch."] 


Kaiser:  My  poy,  I  vos  play  mit  you  against  der 
English.  I  don't  haff  no  praedise,  but  I  haff  divine 
righd,  und  I  play  by  insbiradion.  Der  Indian  Brince 
play  nut  der  English,  vy  nod  der  Sherman  Brince  play 
mit  der  Australians?      Dot's  vot  I  say." 


CRICKET  HUMOUR. 
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been  added  to  the  solitary  reverse  previously 
experienced.  Three  years  ago  the  team  cap- 
tained by  Trott  got  through  the  season  with- 
out suffering  a  defeat  by  any  county.  The 
three  matches  lost  by  this  team  were  all  against 
counties,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  counties 
very  high  up  on  the  list.  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
now  Kent,  have  come  off  victorious,  the  win 
by  the  latter,  which  ranked  below  Essex  in 
last  year's  averages,  being  a  particularly  unwel- 
come surprise.  Nevertheless,  these  checks 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  striking 
success  of  the  Australian  players  in  first-class 
matches.  They  defeated  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, twice  gave  the  M.C.C.  and  Ground  a 
handsome  beating  with  many  wickets  to 
spare,  and  achieved  a  decisive  win  in  the  only 
test  match  so  far  played  out.  The  prodigious 
number  of  draws  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  tour.  There  have  been  twelve 
up  to  date,  against  only  six  by  Trott's  team  in 
the  same  number  of  matches.  And  the  wins 
are  fourteen,  against  seventeen  at  the  same 
stage  of  the  1896  tour.       But  the  Australians 


that  year  had  five  defeats  to  bear,  instead  of 
three.  Altogether,  they  would  have  achieved 
a  memorable  success  if  the  tour  terminated 
now;  a  brilliant  one  could  they  have  snatched 
a  victory  in  the  fifth  and  last  test  match  just 
drawn  atKenningtonOval.  But  that  was  not  to 
be.  Going  in  first,  the  English  side  put  to- 
gether the  extraordinary  score  of  576,  Jackson 
and  Hayward  cutting  out  the  pace  by  bringing 
181  upon  the  board  before  the  first  wicket  fell. 
The  Australians,  though  scoring  well  in  their 
turn,  could  hope  for  nothing  but  a  draw.  The 
fact  that  out  of  the  five  all-important  matches 
only  one  should  be  played  out  must  produce 
great  discontent.  If  the  three  days'  limit  is 
unalterable,  people  will  begin  to  ask,  Why 
should  not  play  begin  earlier — at  10  a.m., 
if  needful.  One  reply  will  be  that  however 
good  the  wicket,  it  is  "  queer  "  until  midday 
when  dew  has  fallen.  For  another  we  shall 
be  reminded  that  all  three  test  matches  in  1896 
were  somehow  brought  to  a  finish.  Can  it  be 
that  cricket  is  altering  in  style,  and  for  the 
worse  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spectator? 
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II— BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

Br  W.    T.   Stead. 


The  Date. 


LONDON,  July  4.  1899. 
The  day  on  which  these  lines  are 
written  is  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  de- 
claration of  American  Indepen- 
dence. It  is  being  celebrated  everywhere  in 
the  United  States  as  the  birthday  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  coming  to  be  regarded  outside 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  Red  Letter 
Days  of  Humanity.  The  International  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  representing  all  the 
Monarchies  and  all  the  Empires  of  the  Old 
World  of  Europe  and  the  Older  World  of 
Asia,  to-day  suspends  its  deliberations  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July  by  going  on  pil- 
grimage to  Delft  to  hear  the  American  Am- 
bassador and  first  Delegate,  Mr.  A.  D.  White, 
deliver  an  oration  in  praise  of  Grotius  as  he 
lays  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  international 
jurist  a  silver  wreath,  the  homage  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  father  of  inter- 
national law.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  suggestive 
incident,  significant  of  much.  The  people  that 
expelled  monarchy  from  the  New  World  are 
receiving  the  acclamations  of  mankind  when 
in  solemn  but  simple  fashion  they  proclaim 
the  sovereignty  of  international  law  before  the 
representatives  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

To  recall  the  name  of  Grotius  is  in 
itself  no  mean  service  to  mankind. 
OldStory.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Mr. 
White  in  believing  that  his  great 
work  on  the  Law  of  Peace  and  War  has  done 
more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  any 
book  not  claiming  to  be  inspired — Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  not  excepted— there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  Dutch  jurist  is  one  of 
those  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
human  race.  To-day's  ceremony  at  Delft  is  ■ 
out  the  formal  and  public  recognition  by  the 
representatives  of  all  nations,  races,  religions, 
and  tongues,  that  the  man  whose  mortal  re- 
mains rest  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerke  at  Delft  was 
3 


The 
Old, 


one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Two  centuries  ago  he  stood  like  a  prophet  on 
the  mountain  tops  and  saw  the  eastern  sky 
crimson  with  the  light  of  the  coming  day.  He 
proclaimed  the  reign  of  law  in  the  midst  of  an 
age  when  Europe  reeked  with  the  smoking 
havoc  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  And  what 
was  his  reward?  His  generation  gave  him 
leisure  to  write  his  immortal  work  by  clapping 
him  into  prison.  Afterwards  it  hunted  him 
into  exile.  It  is  ever  so.  Grotius  was  in  the 
true  line  of  succession  of  the  prophets  of  all 
ages.       Now,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century — 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling 

fagots  burn, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden 

urn. 

"  We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what 
Perspective  is  small  and  what  is  great."  A 
of  the  Man   bluebottle  fly  at  the  end  of  a  teles - 

inthe  Street.  COpe   can   conceal  from  the   eye   of 

the  astronomer  a  galaxy  of  stars.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  most  important 
epoch-making  things  are  never  those  which 
are  most  "  en  evidence."  They  are  usually 
invisible,  always  unnoticed.  We  marvel  at 
the  blindness  of  our  predecessors  who  busied 
themselves  about  pompous  trifles  which  have 
long  been  swept  into  the  dust-heap  of  oblivion, 
and  imagine  that  we,  at  least,  have  keener 
eyes  and  truer  appreciation  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  things.  But  at  the  Hague 
the  other  day  there  arrived  a  letter  from  the 
director  of  one  of  the  best  news  agencies,  or- 
dering the  curtailing  of  the  reports  from  the 
Peace  Conference.  "  No  one  in  London,"  so 
ran  the  missive,  "  cares  for  anything  at  pre- 
sent but  the  news  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
latest  scores  of  the  test  matches  with  the  Aus- 
tralians." Yet  the  Peace  Conference  was  en- 
gaged in  founding  what  everyone  admits  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  international  insti- 
tutions. It  was  busy  creating  at  last,  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteen  centuries  of  nominal 
Christianity,  a  Court  which  would  at  least  give 
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the  nations  a  chance  of  appealing  in  their  dis- 
putes to  some  other  judgment  seat  than  that 
of  the  God  of  War.  But  what  does  the  man 
in  the  street  care  for  such  things?  Nothing-, 
and  less  than  nothing.  He  never  did,  he  pro- 
bably never  will.  He  does  not  think.  He 
only  feels.      And  he  does  not  understand. 

Building  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  usefulness 
more  wisely  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
than  t]ie  Peace  Conference,  there  is  one 
ey  -new.  aSpecj.  Qf  jts  proceedings  which  de- 
serves special  mention.  Far  more  important 
than  anything  which  men  do,  is  the  evidence 
which  their  deeds  from  time  to  time  afford 
that  there  is  behind  them,  and  over  them,  and 
working  through  them,  a  Power  that  is 
mightier  and  wiser  than  they.  The  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  the  Conference  has 
been  led,  by  a  way  it  knew  not  of,  to  evolve  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  among  the  nations  is 
calculated  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  doubting 
in  the  reality  of  the  "  stream  of  tendency  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness." 
When  the  delegates  met  at  the  Hague  on  May 
18,  few  of  them,  possibly  none  of  them,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  come  on  anything  but  a 
fool's  errand.  They  said  frankly  that  they  did 
not  believe  anything  would  come  of  it.  But 
after  six  weeks  they  see,  even  the  most  scep- 
tical, that  great  things  are  coming  of  it — 
whereof  they  are  glad.  The  codification  of 
the  laws  of  war  is  an  achievement  of  which  any 
Conference  might  be  proud,  and  it  is  very  sat- 
isfactory that  at  last — after  thirty  years — the 
beneficent  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  are 
now  to  be  extended  to  naval  warfare.  But 
these  provisions  for  regulating  war,  or  for  ren  - 
dering  its  sufferings  less  acute,  are  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  measures  taken  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  a  system  of  interna- 
tional law.  If  twelve  months  ago  anyone  had 
predicted  that  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Governments  would  be  employed  for  two 
months  in  elaborating  a  Court  and  Code  for 
the  universal  establishment  of  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration among  nations,  he  would  have  been 
derided  as  the  idlest  of  dreamers.  But  this 
strange  thing  is  coming  to  pass  before  our 
eyes. 


T1     „    ,      And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is 

The  Master  .        .  . 

Builder  that  the  very  men  who  have  been 
ail<1  employed  as  instruments  in  the 
His  Tools.  building  of  this  temple  of  inter- 
national justice  did  not  know  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Hague  what  task  they  were  to 
be  engaged  in.  The  Master  Builder,  in  His 
wisdom,  did  not  unfold  to  His  artificers  the 
plan  on  which  they  were  to  build.  They  came 
imagining  that  they  were  to  do  one  thing; 
they  remained  to  do  another.  There  was  no- 
thing about  arbitration  in  the  Tsar's  Rescript. 
Many  of  the  delegates  openly  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  an  International  Court.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  potentates  represented 
was  known  to  be  frankly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  arbitration  as  involving  a  curtailment  of  his 
Divine  Right  of  Sovereignty.  His  represen- 
tative, even  down  to  the  end  of  last  month, 
sneered  at  the  whole  thing  as  a  farce.  Yet 
this  composite,  heterogeneous  conglomerate 
of  representatives  from  all  nations  near  and 
far,  moved  as  if  by  some  constraining  impulse, 
has  done  the  very  thing  which  the  most  san- 
guine optimists  amongst  us  would  have  de- 
clared to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  such  things  as  this  which  made 
Cromwell  continually  burst  out  into  quota- 
tions from  the  Hebrew  seers,  and  marvel  at 
the  blindness  of  those  who  do  not  or  will  not 
see  the  presence  and  the  potency  of  One  Who 
is  wiser  and  mightier  than  they. 

"  Surely  the  wrath    of    man    shall 

Germany's    praise     Him :     the     remainder     of 

Contribution  wrath    will     He    restrain."      The 

familiar  text  was  quoted  the  other 
day  by  a  delegate  who,  least  of  all,  can  be  ac- 
cused of  sympathy  with  superstition.  He  ap- 
plied it  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  Germany,  which  for  a  full  fortnight  de- 
layed the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  had, 
in  an  altogether  unexpected  manner,  tended 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  Arbitration 
Court.  The  scheme  as  originally  drafted  pro- 
vided that  arbitration  should  be  obligatory  in 
the  case  of  disputes  arising  out  of  differences 
in  interpreting  the  clauses  in  a  dozen  inter- 
national conventions.  Germany  took  so 
strong  a  stand  against  making  arbitration  ob- 
ligatory in  any  disputes,  that  this  clause  has 
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been  dropped.  If  it  had  remained  it  would 
more  or  less  have  associated  the  functions  of 
the  Court  with  the  adjudication  of  twopenny- 
halfpenny  disputes  about  the  interpretation  of 
conventions.  By  its  removal  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  Arbitral  Court  as  a  judicial  body, 
created  by  international  authority  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  which 
might  endanger  international  peace,  comes 
into  clear  prominence.  And  in  securing  the 
removal  of  the  obscuring  veil,  Germany,  little 
as  she  dreamt  of  helping  the  good  cause,  has 
perhaps  contributed  as  much  as  anv  more  will- 
ing helper  to  the  triumph  of  Arbitration. 

The        The  cynic  and  the  sceptic  declare 
Compulsion  that  a  Court    of    Arbitration,    re- 
to  course  to  which  is  purely  optional, 

and  which  has  no  armies  at  its  back 
to  enforce  its  decisions,  is  a  mere  castle  in 
the  air.  But  as  someone  said  the  other  day 
to  Count  Munster  when  he  was  belittling  the 
scheme.  "  It  is  your  task  to  create  the  tribunal ; 
it  will  be  ours  to  see  that  it  is  used."  The 
compulsion  which  will  drive  the  nations  to  ar- 
bitrate instead  of  righting  will  be  not  the  less 
potent  because  it  can  be  embodied  in  no  treaty. 
The  popular  pressure  upon  every  Government 
not  to  fight  until  it  has  at  least  tried  whaj;  can 
be  done  by  arbitration  will  be  irresistible. 
The  case  of  the  Transvaal  is  complicated  by 
the  dispute  about  suzerainty;  but  does  any 
one  doubt  for  a  moment  that,  if  that  had  not 
been  in  the  way,  public  opinion  in  Britain 
would  have  peremptorily  insisted  upon  utilis- 
ing the  new  tribunal  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion if  not  of  decision?  The  dispute  about 
the  Alaskan  boundary,  which  is  still  unsettled, 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  will  go  almost 
of  themselves  before  the  tribunal  that  is  being 
established  at  the  Hague.  Nor  is  it  only  pub- 
lic opinion  within  the  disputing  countries 
which  will  secure  a  reference  to  the  tribunal. 
The  opinion  of  neutrals  is  annually  becoming 
more  potent  on  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  any  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  future  proposes  to  fight  before 
arbitrating  will  have  to  face,  first,  an  immense 
opposition  within  its  own  borders,  and  then 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  whole 
civilised  world. 


Disarmament  will  be  reached 
Future  f  tnrou.?n  Arbitration.  Mars  was 
Armaments,  tolerated  Chief  Justice  of  Christen- 
dom only  because  hitherto  mankind 
had  to  choose  between  his  arbitrament  and  none. 
The  creation  of  a  Tribunal,  which  the  Ger- 
mans insist  must  be  called  a  Court,  where 
impartial  judges  will  hear  the  evidence  and 
decide  each  case  upon  its  merits,  affords  the 
opportunity  for  which  the  slowlv-evolved 
moral  sense  of  mankind  has  been  waiting.  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  the  Conference  put  its 
foot  down  heavily  upon  all  efforts  to  make  war 
more  economical,  more  humane,  and  less 
deadly.  War  and  Arbitration  are  two  com- 
peting rivals  for  the  business  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes.  War  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  heavily  handicapped  by  the  in- 
tolerable cost  of  the  procedure  and  the  un- 
wieldly  size  of  its  instruments.  War  on  a 
great  scale  may  not  be  quite  as  impossible  as 
M.  Bloch  argues,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  tends  to  become  more  and  more  ruinous, 
and  more  and  more  difficult  every  year.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  world,  the  growing  inter- 
communication of  States,  the  immense  com- 
plexity of  human  society,  all  tend  irresistibly 
to  make  some  other  system  of  settling  disputes 
than  war  a  first  necessity  of  the  modern  State. 
When  that  system  has  proved  itself,  armies 
will  continue  to  exist.  But  they  will  only 
be  used  after  the  sanction  of  the  tribunal  is 
asked  and  obtained  for  the  vindication  of  law. 
or  the  maintenance  of  order,  or  the  destruction 
of  some  lawless  State  that  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  universal  rule. 

Last     month    has    witnessed    not 
The         merely  the  fashioning  of  a  Court  of 

Vt'Mt'/tll'llIM  ^^ 

Arbitration.  Arbitration  open  to  all  nations ;  it 
has  witnessed  the  opening  of  the 
Anglo-American  Court  of  Arbitration  at  Paris 
which  is  to  decide  the  vexed  question  of  the 
right  of  title  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  square  miles  of  possibly  auriferous 
territory  in  dispute  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  M.  Martens  spends  half  hit 
time  in  presiding  over  the  Court  in  Paris,  and 
half  in  discussing  the  details  of  the  proposed 
general  Court  at  the  Hague.  Sir  Richard 
Webster  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  sixteen  days' 
speech  setting  forth  the   British  view  of  the 
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case.  Mr.  ex-President  Harrison  will  take 
at  least  as  long  to  reply  on  behalf  of  Venez- 
uela. Then  Sir  Robert  Reid  will  have  his 
turn,  and  another  American  will  follow.  It  is 
very  prosaic,  no  doubt,  and  very  sensible,  and 
no  one  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New  pays  a 
scrap  of  attention- to  the  Court  and  its  orators. 
How  different  it  would  have  been  if,  instead 
of  arguing  it  out  quietly  in  a  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, armies  and  navies  had  been  set  in  motion 
and  thousands  of  men  had  been  slaughtered ! 
Then  the  whole  world  and  all  the  world's 
newspapers  would  have  been  full  of  the  con- 
troversy— for  nothing  interests  the  living  so 
much  as  the  taking  of  life.  Bloodshed  and 
slaughter  are  the  greatest  advertisers  in  the 
world.  But  probably  the  ends  of  justice  wiii 
be  better  attained  by  M.  Martens  and  his  col- 
leagues, with  the  aid  of  long-winded  Web- 
sters,  Harrisons,  &c,  than  by  all  the  Queen's 
horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men  arrayed  for 
mutual  slaughter. 

The        It  is  not  only  for  the  progress  of 
Vindication  arbitration  that  we  have  cause  to 
of  thank  God  and  take  courage.    The 

gradual  unfolding  of  the  vindica- 
tion of  Dreyfus  is  hardly  less  marvellous  and 
not  a  whit  less  reassuring.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  Dreyfus  was  condemned,  his  fate  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  Everything  was  against 
him.  Everything,  that  is,  except  the  love  of 
his  wife,  the  pen  of  the  Jew  Lazarus,  and  his 
own  innocence.  What  were  they  against  the 
accumulated  weight  of  all  the  authorities — 
social,  military,  judicial,  and  religious — which 
weighed  him  down?  But  the  solitary  pen 
pleaded  for  the  innocent  condemned.  At 
first  the  plea  was  ignored.  But  when  it  was 
taken  up  in  quarters  too  powerful  to  be 
silenced,  a  hideous  clamour  began.  It  was 
as  if  the  nether  regions,  making  common  cause 
with  the  authorities,  had  sent  forth  all  their 
fiends  to  swell  the  tumult.  The  highest  joined 
hands  with  the  lowest  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. The  chiefs  of  the  army,  six  Ministers  of 
War,  Cabinet  after  Cabinet,  President  after 
President,  the  Magistracy,  the  Press,  the 
Church,  all  conspired  to  stifle  the  cry  of  out- 
raged justice.  Forgery  was  freely  resorted  to. 
So  also  were  murder  and  suicide.     The  Cham- 


ber of  Deputies  and  the  priesthood,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democracy  and  of  the  Theo- 
cracv,  united  in  the  effort  to  "ecraser  lTnfame," 
— the  infame  this  time  being  not  Jesus,  but  an- 
other lew  of  another  name. 


L'lLE   DU   DIABLE. 

Where  Captain  Dreyfus  was  confined  for  four  and  half 
years. 

For  years  the  struggle    went    on. 
TJie        Hell  from  beneath  was   moved   to 

Return  from  ,  _    . 

Captivity,   support    the    cause    of    Injustice. 

But  at  last,  despite  all  opposition, 
the  forces  arrayed  against  Dreyfus  have  been 
beaten.  The  God  Who  is  "only  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions  "  was  not 
conspicuous  in  the  fight  over  Dreyfus.  In 
his  place  rather  do  we  see  Him  Who  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
There  is  cause  for  singing  a  new  Magnificat 
over  the  return  of  Dreyfus  from  his  long  exile. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  having  decreed  the 
Revision,  Dreyfus  was  brought  back  from  the 
He  du  Diable  to  be  tried  by  another  Court- 
Martial  at  Rennes.  He  arrived  off  the  coast 
in  the.  midst  of  a  storm  of  the  elements  which 
but  faintly  symbolised  the  fury  of  the  passions 
that  have  raged  round  the  person  of  the  re- 
turning officer.  What  the  result  of  the  new 
Court-Martial  will  be  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
predict.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  a  thing  al- 
most as  incredible  as  that  the  grave  should 
give  up  its  dead  has  happened ;  the  He  du 
Diable  has  given  up  its  prisoner,  and  he  is  to 
have  a  full,  a  free,  and  open  trial.  For  that 
much  thanks! 
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GENERAL  LE  MARQUIS  DE  GALLIFFET. 

New  Minister  of  War. 


Dupuy,  whose  Government  was  cast  out  last 
month  amid  general  rejoicings,  it  lost  a  Min- 
ister who  inspired  no  confidence,  and  received 
none.  The  composite  Ministry  of  M.  Wal- 
declc-Rousseau,  in  which  General  de  Galliffet, 
as  Minister  of  War,  sits  side  by  side  with  So- 
cialists like  M.  Millerand,  is  a  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  It  was  not  formed  a  day  too 
soon,  and  it  will  do  much  to  reassure  the  faint- 
ing hearts  of  the  friends  of  France  if  it  steers 
the  Republic  safely  through  the  whirlpool  of 
the  Dreyfus  case.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  courage  and  loyalty  of  General  Galliffet. 
It  will  be  woe  to  France  if  he  should  be  lack- 
ing in  either. 

There   are   limits   to   the   omnipo- 

^tH.mie1'    tence    of    the    Kaisel"    eVen    in    the 

and  Abroad.  Reichstag.  His  pet  scheme  for 
keeping  strikers  within  bounds  by 
prescribing  penal  servitude  for  their  leaders 
has  been  incontinently  rejected  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  people.  Mr.  Rhodes 
came  back  from  Berlin  convinced  that  even 
the  Social  Democrats  were  but  tame  cats  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  that  the  Reichstag  was  but  a 
registry  for  the  Imperial  will.  The  fate  of 
the  Penal  Servitude  Bill  shows  that  Mr. 
Rhodes'  generalisation  was  too  sweeping. 
There  are  some  things  which  are  too  much 
even  for  the  Reichstag.  In  foreign  affairs 
the  Kaiser  has  a  freer  hand.  The  announce- 
ment that  he  has  just  bought  the  Caroline 
Islands  from  Spain  for  £800,000  provoked  no 


Th. 


Compared  with  the  inner  signifi- 
*e        cance  of  these   two   great  salient 

N 1^  Kranee?  features  of  last  montn's  news>  mOSt 

other  events  are  as  insignificant 
as  the  buzzing  of  flies  on  a  window-pane,  or  let 
us  say  the  hubbub  that  is  made  over  the  latest 
dole  of  i'87,000  to  the  distressed  clergy.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  these  events  have  been  not- 
able enough  in  their  way.  In  France  Presi- 
dent Loubet  has  emerged  from  a  trying  crisis 
stronger  and  more  trusted  than  before.  In 
M.  I.oubet  it  begins  to  be  evident  that  the 
French  Republic  has  found  a  chief  as  strong  as 
he  is  loval,  as  brave  as  he  is  true.       In  M. 
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opposition,  although  it  must  have  occurred  to 
many  to  ask  whether  there  was  ever  anv  like- 
lihood of  the  investment  proving  remunera- 
tive. The  Caroline  Islands  are  miserable  rem- 
nants compared  with  the  richer  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  But  as  assets  in  the  Imperial 
stocktaking,  how  many  tropical  islands  are 
worth  their  keep?  As  Spain  appears  to  be 
selling  off  her  colonies,  it  would  be  as  well  if 
Lord  Salisbury  were  to  acquire  a  lien  upon 
all  Spanish  colonies  which  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  Cape.  The  riots  occasioned  by 
financial  difficulties  in  Spain  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that,  unless  we  are  alert,  we  may  find 
ourselves  forestalled. 


No  War 


The  situation  in  the  Transvaal  is 
so  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere  that  it 
Transvaal,  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that 
the  only  thing  quite  clear  is  that 
there  must  be  no  war.  We  all  want  reform, 
but  none  of  us  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  to 
get  it.  That  is  the  simple  bedrock  fact  of  the 
situation,  and  nothing  but  harm  can  come 
from  any  attempt  to  make  believe  that  it  is 
otherwise.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Cabi- 
net is  of  any  other  opinion. 

We  have  got  to  win  the  game  for 
••  Not  the  Uitlanders  by  playing  fair.  To 
Cricket."  appeai  to  rifles  and  Maxims  is  "not 
cricket."  We  have  our  own 
Paul  Kruger  in  the  shape  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  hopelessly  obstructive,  reactionary, 
selfish,  short-sighted  body.  It  has  done  us 
and  is  doing  us  much  more  harm  than  the  Uit- 
landers have  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers.  But  we  do  not  on  that  account  shoot 
down  the  Peers  as  they  troop  to  the  Gilded 
Chamber  to  defeat  some  popular  reform.  To 
appeal  to  shot-guns  and  dynamite  against  the 
Peers  is  recognised  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  political  game.  What  we  have  got  to 
teach  our  people  is  that  it  is  equally  outside 
the  limits  of  what  is  permissible  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  British  army  to  compel  the  Boers  to 
introduce  Reform  Bills.  If  the  Queen  is  their 
suzerain  they  are  our  fellow-subjects.  And 
we  do  not  slaughter  our  fellow-subjects  when 
we  differ  with  them  on  the  question  of  the 
franchise. 


Tne  In  Belgium,  an  attempt  on  the  part 
struggle  of  the  extreme  Clerical  party  now 
in  in  power,  to  re-adjust  the  Electoral 
eigium.  SySterri)  has  provoked  popular  dis- 
turbance. The  proposal  to  give  representa- 
tion to  minorities  in  districts  where  the  min- 
ority is  Clerical,  while  refusing  to  redress  the 
grievance  of  minorities  in  districts  where  they 
are  Liberal,  naturally  irritated  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  Brussels.  There  have  been  great 
scenes  in  the  Chamber,  and  some  serious  col- 
lisions between  the  people  and  the  gendarmes 
in  the  streets.  It  is  probable  that  the  fracas 
will  result  in  a  change  of  Ministry.  It  would 
be  well  for  Belgium  if  the  King  were  to  en- 
trust M.  Beernaert  with  the  task  of  forming 
an  administration,  with  a  free  hand  on  the 
Electoral  question.  M.  Beernaert  is  one  of 
the  Grand  Old  Men  of  Europe.  He  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  Conference  at 
the  Hague,  and  he  is  probably  the  only  man 
who  can  appease  the  storm  in  Brussels.  He 
is  a  Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  whose  Catholi- 
cism is  tempered  by  commonsense  and  broad 
democratic  principles.  He  has  experience, 
prestige,  energy,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  combined  with  the 
vigour  and  buoyancy  of  youth.  Indeed,  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  passed  away,  M.  Beernaert  is 
the  most  juvenile  septuagenarian  in  Europe. 
The  Liberals  continue  to  win  bve- 
The  Swing   eiections.       In      Edinburgh      Mr. 

of  the         ~  ,      ,  r  . 

Pendulum.  Dewar  captured  the  seat  for  the 
South  Division,  and  Mr.  McCrae 
retained  that  of  the  East  by  a  quadrupled  ma- 
jority. There  are  two  seats  vacated  at  Old- 
ham— for  one  of  which  young  Mr.  Churchill 
is  a  candidate.  There  is  fight  between  the 
Liberals  on  the  question  of  Local  Veto  at  Os- 
goldcross,  and  there  is  like  to  be  a  still  more 
interesting  fight  for  Stockport,  where  Sir  G. 
Whiteley  resigns  as  a  Unionist  in  order  to 
stand  again  as  an  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Doles.  In  all  these  constituencies 
the  divisions  which  distract  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  have  left  no  trace  in  the  local  Lib- 
eral ranks.  Hence  we  are  winning  all  along 
the  line,  and  after  next  General  Election  we 
shall  have  to  face  the  responsibility  of  forming 
an  administration  out  of  a  company  of  gentle-' 
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men  who  are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with 
each  other. 

There  has  been  at  last  a  debate  on 
Our  Policy  the  Chinese  question  in  the  House 
in  China.     0f  Commons,  in  which  something 

was  said  more  practical  and  truth- 
ful than  the  usual  carping  and  snarling  at 
Russia.  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  of  policy 
was  rational  and  comprehensive.  It  was 
only  evasive  on  one  point.  He  spoke  as  if 
the  making  of  a  railway  by  Russia  to  Pekin 
involved  the  establishment  of  Russia  as  sover- 
eign of  Pekin.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Rus- 
sia's influence  at  Pekin  does  not  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  a  railway  to  the  capital,  and 
that  Mr.  Brodrick  very  well  knows.  Except- 
ing in  that  particular,  his  statement  was  clear 
and  to  the  point.  We  shall  not  occupy  the 
Yang-tse  valley ;  but  our  gunboats  will  patrol 
the  river  for  the  protection  of  our  trade.  The 
Russian  agreement,  he  said,  was  valuable  in 
itself  and  of  happy  augury  for  the  future.  The 
following  words  should  be  written  up  in  letters 
of  gold  in  every  newspaper  office : — 

If  we  are  to  have  a  new  departure,  we  must  make  it 
by  dealing  with  doubtful  questions  in  an  amicable  spirit, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  consider  that  a  fair  compro- 
mise is  not  a  bad  bargain. 

Mr.  Yerburgh,  in  the  debate,  used  an  expres- 
sion likely  to  be  remembered.  He  said  "  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  make  up  their 
minds  to  Egyptianise  the  Yang-tse  region." 
As  the  Yang-tse  region  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race,  that  is 
just  what  ought  not  to  be  done  or  even 
dreamed  of. 


The  Peers 


The  House  of  Lords  last  month 
,  distinguished  itself  by  defeating 
Councillors.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  pleaded  in 
vain  for  the  clause  in  the  London 
Local  Government  Bill  which  secured  for 
women  the  same  right  to  sit  on  the  new  Coun- 
cils which  they  now  have  to  sit  on  vestries. 
It  was  an  act  worthy  the  traditions  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  The  Peers,  who  have  every- 
thing, are  the  natural  enemies  of  those  who 
have  nothing.  Women  naturally  have  such  a 
tendency  to  conservatism  and  the  established 
social  order,  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they 
should  have  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  our  her- 
editary legislators.       The  spirit  that  has  just 


led  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  to  de- 
clare that  no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  serve 
as  a  rate  collector  found  one  hundred  and 
eightv-two  noble  Lords  to  throw  out  the 
clause  allowing  women  to  sit  as  Councillors. 
Only  sixty-eight  voted  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  spectacle  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Peers 
actually  in  the  House  at  one  time  was  a  por- 
tent indeed.  These  birds  of  ill-omen  only 
muster  in  such  force  when  some  deed  of  dark- 
ness is  to  be  done.  Lord  Salisbury's  words 
on  the  relation  of  women  to  the  housing  of  the 
poor  were  weighty  and  wise.      He  said  : — 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  others,  for  myself 
I  cannot  refuse  "to  vote  for  that  course  which  will  help 
forward  in  some  degree— it  may  be  to  a  great  degree 
—a  high  and  noble  cause,  and  which  is  the  cause  ot 
right,  of  justice,  and  of  true  philanthropy.  Many  years 
ago,  at  the  request  of  this  House,  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  lodging 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  result  which  that 
Commission  reported  was  most  unsatisfactory  and, 
I  should  add,  most  alarming,  and  yet  things  have  got 
worse  since.  The  London  County  Council  itself  has 
undertaken  part  of  the  duty,  but  it  will  not  be  only 
on  the  London  County  Council  that  this  duty  will  fall 
—the  dutv  of  providing— I  will  not  say  of  provid- 
ing but  of  striving  to  provide— adequate  lodgings  for 
the  vast  multitudes  who  inhabit  this  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  duties  which  these  municipal  bodies  will 
have  to  perform,  and  you  ought  to  arm  them  with  every 
weapon  and  every  assistance  that  may  enable  them 
to  perform  it  with  success.  Now,  I  maintain  that 
women  are  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
these  local  bodies  to  provide  decent  lodgings  for  the 
working  classes  as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  Poor  Law.  It  is  quite  as  essential  and, 
a   far  more  pressing   and   urgent   duty. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
Women      jast  monti1  was  the  meeting  of  the 

Council.  International  Parliament  of 
Women  in  London,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lady  Aberdeen.  The  papers  read 
at  the  various  meetings  of  this  council  will,  if 
printed,  fill  3.000  pages  of  the  official  report. 
The  quality  of  the  papers  is  said  to  have  been' 
exceptionally  good.  The  gathering  was  a 
great  social  and  political  success.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  women  are  set  to  do 
things  all  by  themselves,  they  will  do  them 
much  better  than  when  they  are  set  to  do  them 
along  with  men.  They  usually  refuse  even  to 
try  to  do  them  when  men  are  with  them ;  the 
ingrained  spirit  of  subjection  having  paralysed 
even  the  ambition  to  excel.  But  when  all  by 
themselves  they  often  do  better  than  men. 
When  they  have  found  their  feet  and  gained  a 
little  more  confidence  the  justification  for  this 
unnatural  separation  of  the  sexes  will  disap-.' 
pear. 
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DIARY   FOR   JULY— AUGUST,    1899. 


I.— AUSTRALASIAN. 


LEADING  EVF.1VTS  FROM  JULY  12  TO  AUGUST  12. 

July  12.— Technical  Education  Commission  present 
Progress  Report  to  Victorian  Assembly:  sittings  of 
Commission  continued.  Public  meeting  in  Auckland 
approving  of  Federation  and  forming  New  Zealand 
rederal   League. 

„  J"!v.  13-— Wreck  on  West  Australian  coast  of  steamers 
Carlisle    Castle    and    City    of    York;    eleven    lives    lost 
Unemployed   Inquiry  Board  sits  in  Melbourne  to  take 
evidence. 

July  14.— Mayor  of  Sydney  circulates  a  scheme  for 
formation    of  a    "  Greater   Sydney." 

July  15.— Archbishop  Carr  returns  to  Melbourne.  Mr. 
Reid  makes  nn  apnea!  in  the  interests  of  Federation 
to  Sir  John  Forre-st. 

July  17.— The  Eastern  Extension  Electric  Company 
makes  nroposals  for  an  improved  cable  service  with 
England. 

July  18.— New  South  Wales  Parliament  opens. 

July  20.— Official  enquiry  into  wreck  of  the  City  of 
York;  verdict  of  carelessness  and  want  of  judg- 
ment. Fobart  University  admitted  bv  Oxford  Univer- 
sity to  privileges  and  status  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Universities.  Deputation  New  South  Wrles  Early 
Closing  Association  requests  Minister  of  Labour  to  in- 
troduce  Rill    during   coming   session. 

July  21.— Mr.  II.  T.  Fry.  of  Adelaide,  accidentally 
killed. 

July  22. — Intercolonial  Lacrosse.  Victoria  defeats 
New  South  Wales.  S.s.  Perthshire  salvage  fixed  at 
£5,000.  Mr.  H.  Turlev  (Labour)  elected  to  Brisbane 
Assembly,  defeating  Government  candidate  by  nine 
votes. 

July  24.— Important  discovery  of  gold  near  Jamieson, 
Victoria. 

July  25.— Fire  on  s.s.  Pilbarra  off  Wollongong,  New 
South  Wales.  Meeting  in  Fremantle  (W.A.),  repre- 
senting Tncornorated  Comnanies,  protests  against  Divi- 
dend Tax  Bill.  Mr.  John  Huteheson  re-elected  for 
Wellington  City  in  New  Zealand  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

July  26. — In  Hobart  the  regulation  for  importation 
ofcattleand  hides  from  Queensland  extended  for  twelve 
months.  Lithgow  (NSW.)  coal-miners  determine  to 
continue  on  strike  for  Is.  lOd.  per  ton  hewing  rate. 

July  27. — Federal  Referendum  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania results: — Victoria — For  Federation.  152.653; 
against.  9.805.  Tasmania,  for  Federation — 13,437:  against, 
791.  West  Australia's  revenue  and  expenditure  re- 
turns for  quarter  show  £32,637  surplus.  New  Zea- 
land's total  production  of  minerals  for  1898  reported  at 
£2,182,000. 

July  28. — Forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  Tasmanian 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

July  29. — Dinner  in  Sydney  to  celebrate  inauguration 
of  French  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  C.  Tucker  de- 
feats Mr.  King  O'Malley  in  the  Encounter  Bav  election. 
South  Australian  Assembly.  Death  of  Mr.  Lodge, 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Perth  Police  Force. 

July  31. — First  annual  meeting  of  the  Victorian 
Chamber  of  Mines.  Colonel  Bell,  United  States  Con- 
sol  in  Sydney,  appointed  to  represent  New  South  Wales 
at  Philadelphia   Commercial    Congress. 

August  3.— Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Diseases  in  Stock  sits  in  Sydney. 


August  6. — Mass  meeting  Melbourne  Tramway  em- 
ployes carries  resolution  supporting  Melbourne  Tram- 
way and  Omnibus  Company's  Act  Amendment  Bill 
now  before  Parliament. 

August  7. — Fatal  explosion  of  guncotton  in  Welling- 
ton Harbour.       Federation  demonstration  in  Brisbane. 

August  8. — Royal  Commission  on  Marine  Board  Scan- 
dal presents  report  to  New  Zealand  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

July  18.— New  South  Wales  Parliament  opens.  In- 
West  Australian  Assembly.  Commonwealth  Bill  re- 
ferred to  Select  Committee  for  report.  In  South  Aus- 
tralian Assembly  petition  received  from  Anglican  Synod 
for  alteration  of  Education  Act  to  permit  religious 
instruction  in  State-schools. 

July  19. — In  South  Australian  Assembly  Household 
Suffrage  debate  continued;  Northern  Territory  Land 
Bill  nnd  Aborigines  Protection  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
In  West  Australian  Assembly  motion  for  referendum 
on  Pavment  of  Members  question  carried;  Dividend 
Tax  Bill  read  a  second  time:  Rural  Lands  Bill  read 
second  time.  In  New  South  Wales  Assembly  debate 
on  Address-in-Reply;  charges  made  against  Government 
bv  Mr.  Norton,  and  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
Premier. 

July  20.— Tn  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives 
second  reading  of  Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Mar- 
riage Bill  carried  by  29  to  23.  Debate  on  Address-in- 
Reply  continued  in'  New  South  Wales  Assembly.  Tn 
West  Australian  Assembly  Commonwealth  Bill  dis- 
cussed. 

July  21. — New  Zealand  Premier  gives  notice  of 
motion  for  the  acceptance  of  the  All  British  Cable 
proposal. 

Julv  25. — Tn  South  Australian  Assembly  debate  con- 
tinued on  Household  Suffrage  Bill  and  Land  Values 
Assent  Bill. 

Julv  27. — All  night  debate  in  New  South  Wales  As- 
sembly on  Address-in-Replv.  Tn  South  Australian 
Assembly  Supply  Bill  for  £400.000  passed,  and  House- 
hold  Suffrage  Bill   further  considered. 

Julv  31.— Select  Committee  to  consider  Common- 
wealth Bill  in  West  Australia  holds  its  first  meeting. 

August  1. — In  New  South  Wales  Assembly  Premier 
gives  notice  of  motion  for  adoption  of  Address 
to  the  Queen  on  Commonwealth  Bill.  Violent  scene 
in  New  South  Wales  Assembly  between  Premier  and 
Mr.  Perry.  Tn  South  Australian  Legislative  Coun- 
cil Supply  Bill  passed;  Marine  Stores  Bill  read  first 
time:  Northern  Territory  Lands  Bill  and  Aborigines 
Bill  introduced.  Tn  Tasmanian  Assembly  discussion 
on  ministerial  proposals  for  increase  of  expenditure, 
and  retention  of  present  Customs  duties.  New  Zea- 
land Premier  delivers  financial  statement  showing 
credit  balance  of    £495,800. 

August  2. — Tn  West  Australian  Assembly  Dividend 
Tax  Bill  considered  in  committee.  South  Australian 
Council  passes  Northern  Territory  Lands  Bill:  Execu- 
tor Companies'  Bill  referred  to  Select  Committee.  Tn 
tbe  Assembly  discussion  on  proposed  expenditure  of 
£100  0(10  on  developing  mineral  resources  of  the  colony. 
Tn  New  South  Wales  Assembly  ministers  reply  to  ques- 
tions; remainder  of  sitting  devoted  to  consideration  of 
Address  to  the  Queen. 

August  3. — Address  to  the  Oueen  on  Commonwealth 
Bill  passed  bv  South  Australian  Assembly.  In  New 
South  Wales  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  debate* 
on  Address  to  the  Queen  continued. 
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August  4. — In  Tasmanian  Assembly  Bankruptcy  Bill 
passed  through  all  stages.  New  Zealand  Premier  pro- 
mises to  introduce  Bill  to  amend  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

August  7. — In  Victorian  Council  Business  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  passed  through  com- 
mittee.     Victorian  Ministry  establish  long  life  record. 

August  8.— In  New  South  Wales  Assembly  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Amendment  Bill  read  second 
time.       Address   to   the   Queen   adopted. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  ELEVEN. 
Results  to  Date. 

Matches  played,   29;   won,   14;    lost,  3;    drawn,   12. 

May  8-10. — Crystal  Palace,  v.  South  of  England. 
Drawn—South  of  England,  246  and  222;  Australia,  375 
(Gregory  124,  Noble  116  not  out)  and  7  for  one  wicket. 

May  11-13. — Leyton,  v.  Essex.  Lost  by  126  runs — 
Essex,  199  and  144;  Australia,  144  and  73. 

May  15-17. — Kennington  Oval,  v.  Surrey.  Won  by 
an  innings  and  71  runs — Surrey,  114  and  64;  Australia, 
249. 

May  18-20. — Eastbourne,  v.  Mixed  Eleven.  Won  by 
171  runs— English  Eleven,  171  and  107-  Australia,  222, 
and  227  for  eight  wickets  (innings  declared  closed). 

May  22-24. — Sheffield,  v.  Yorkshire.  Drawn  through 
rain — Yorkshire,   83   for  three   wickets. 

May  25-26. — Manchester,  v.  Lancashire.  Won  by  an 
innings  and  84  runs — Australia,  267;  Lancashire,  102 
and  81. 

May  29-31. — Oxford,  v.  Oxford  University.  Drawn — 
Oxford,  341;  Australia,  303,  and  360  for  four  wickets. 

June  1-4. — Nottingham,  v.  England  (first  test). 
Drawn — England,  193,  and  153  for  seven  wickets;  Aus- 
tralia. 252  and  230  for  eight  wickets  (innings  declared 
closed) . 

June  5-7— Marvlebone  C.G.,  v.  M.C.C.— Won  by  8 
wickets.  M.C.C.,  245  and  230;  Australia,  352  and  "125 
for  two  wickets. 

June  8-10. — Cambridge,  v.  Cambridge.  Won  by  10 
wickets.  Cambridge,  436  and  122;  Australia,  436  and 
none  for  123. 

June  12-14. — Bradford,  v.  Yorkshire.  Drawn — Aus- 
tralia, 141  and  415;  Yorkshire,  235  and  279  for  nine 
wickets. 

June  15-17. — Lords,  v.  England  (second  test).  Won 
by  ten  wickets  and  three  runs — England,  206  and  240; 
Australia,  421,  and  28  for  no  wickets. 

June  19-21. — Portsmouth,  v.  Oxford  University  Past 
and   Present.       Won   by   ten   wickets — University,   251 


and   135;   Australia,  373  for  eight  wickets   (innings  de- 
clared closed)  and  15  for  no  wickets. 

June  22-24.— Leicester,  v.  Leicestershire.  Won  by 
248  runs— Australia,  194  and  177  for  three  wickets 
(innings   declared   closed);    Leicestershire,   95   and   28. 

June  26-28—  Derby,  v.  Derbyshire.  Won  by  an  in- 
ings  and  261  runs— Derbyshire,  123  and  174;  Australia, 
555. 

June  29-30.— Leeds,  v.  England  (third  test).  Drawn 
—Australia,  172  and  224;  England,  220  and  19  for  no 
wickets.      Rain  prevented  play  on  the  third  day. 

July  3-5. — Nottingham,  v.  Notts.  Drawn— Notting- 
ham, 188  and  six  for  132  (innings  declared  closed);  Aus- 
tralia, seven  for  234  (innings  declared  closed),  and  six 
for   38. 

July  7-8.— Truro,  v.  Eleven  of  England  (Lord  Ro- 
barte's  XL)  Won  bv  eight  wickets — Australia,  214 
and  two  for  69;  England,  87  and  192. 

July  10-12. — Birmingham,  v.  Midland  Counties.  Won 
by  44  runs — Australia,  192  and  234.  Midland  Counties, 
185  and  197. 

July  13-15. — Bristol,  v.  Gloucester.  Won  by  six 
wickets.  Australia,  377  and  four  for  28;  Gloucester, 
240   and    164. 

July  17-19. — Manchester,  v.  England  (fourth  test). 
Drawn — Australia,  196  and  seven  for  346  (innings 
closed);  England,  372  and  three  for  94. 

July  20-22.— Crystal  Palace,  v.  W.  G.  Grace's  XL 
Drawn — Australia,  301  and  three  for  113;  Grace's  XI., 
431    and   301. 

July  24-26. — Oval,  v.  Surrey.  Lost  by  104 — Australia, 
165  and  194;  Surrey,  112  and  351. 

July  27-29.— Brighton,  v.  Sussex.  Drawn — Australia, 
four  for  624  (innings  closed);  Sussex,  414  and  four 
for  143. 

July  31,  August  2. — Lord's,  v.  M.C.C.  Won  bv  nine 
wickets— Australia,  319  and  one  for  92;  M.C.C,  258 
and   151. 

August  3-5. — Southampton,  v.  Hampshire.  Drawn — 
Australia,  360  and  three  for  92;  Hampshire,  393  and 
six  for  212   (innings  closed). 

August  7-9. — Birmingham,  v.  Warwickshire.  Won 
by  nine  wickets — Australia,  227  and  one  for  50;  War- 
wickshire, 135  and  226. 

August  9-11. — Canterbury,  v.  Kent.  Lost  by  two 
wickets— Australia,  227  and  94;  Kent,  184  and  eight  for 
141. 

August  14-16. — Kennington  Oval,  v.  England  (final 
test).  Drawn— England,  576;  Australia,  352  and  five 
for  254. 
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IL— GENERAL   (JUNE). 


LEADING  FVF\TS. 

June  1—  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  President  Kruger 
meet  at  Government  House,  Bloemfontein,  in  a  confer- 
ence. Major  Marchand  and  his  companions  of  the 
Fashoda  expedition  arrive  in  Paris,  where  they  receive 
an   ovation   of  welcome. 

June  2.— The  Queen-Regent  reopens  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  announces  that  the  Government  have  signed 
a  Convention  to  cede  to  Germanv  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands and  that  part  of  the  Ladrones  still  under  Spanish 
dominion.  Colonel  Du  Paty  de  Clam  is  arrested  in 
Paris.  Major  Esterhazy  confesses  that  he  wrote  the 
bordereau  at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  Sandherr.  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  is  defeated  in  the  election  for  Tembu- 
land,  Mr.  Soloman  (Bond)  being  elected. 

June  3. — The  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  pronounces 
judgment  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  Court  quashes  and 
annuls  the  judgment  of  1894.  and  directs  the  accused 
to  be  tried  before  a  Court  Martial  at  Rennes.  Dip- 
lomatic relations  are  resumed  between  Spain  and 
America. 

June  5. — The  Conference  between  Sir  A.  Milner 
and  President  Kruger  at  Bloemfontein  terminates. 

June  7.— According  to  official  statements  the  Confer- 
ence at  Bloemfontein  has  proved  abortive.  Sixteen 
deaths  occur  at  New  York  owing  to  the  heat:  ther- 
mometer stands  at  04  decrees  in  the  shade.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Publishers  commences  in  London. 

June  9. — The  Indictment  Chamber  in  Paris  decides 
on  the  liberation  of  Colonel  Piconart.  who  was  ac- 
cordingly set  free  from  prison.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment decides  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  charters 
to  railway  companies  to  build  lines  in  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict. Captain  Dreyfus  embarks  on  board  the  cruiser 
Sfax,   which   sails  for  France. 

June  10. — A  meeting  of  5.000  persons  at  Johannes- 
burg supports  Sir  A.  Milner's  proposals.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  the  franchise  and  arbitration  are 
approved  of  by  the  Raad,  at  Pretoria. 

June  13. — Baron  F.  de  Christian!"  is  sentenced  by  the 
Correctional  Chamber  to  four  years'  imprisonment  for 
the  assault  on  President  Lonbet  at  Auteuil.  The  In- 
dictment Chamber  dismisses  the  charges  against  Colonel 
Picquart. 

June  14. — The  Anglo-French  Convention  regarding 
Africa  is  ratified  in  Paris.  The  Shan-tung  Railway 
Companv  is  incorporated  at  Berlin  with  a  share  capital 
of  54.000.00(1  marks.  A  statue  to  Charles  Darwin  un- 
veiled at  Oxford. 

June  15. — Both  sections  of  the  Transvaal  Volksraad 
adjourn  for  a  fortnight  to  consult  their  constituents 
on  the  franchise  proposals. 

June  16. — A  large  meeting  of  burghers  is  he'd  in 
Johannesburg,  who  express  confidence  in  President 
Kruger  and   his  franchise   proposals. 

June  17. — The  Spanish  Government  presents  its  Bud- 
get Bill  to  the  Chamber. 

June  19. — Herr  von  Billow  makes  an  important  state- 
ment regarding  German  policy  in  Samoa. 

June  20. — At  the  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mr.  Taite  are  appointed  representatives  for  Canada  on 
the    Pacific    cable    question. 

June  21. — The  Arbitration  Tribunal  on  Venezuela 
sits  in  Paris,  and  Sir  R.  Webster  begins  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  for  Great  Britain.  The  International 
Commission  on  affairs  in  Samoa  issues  its  conclusions. 
M.  Bourgeois  is  summoned  from  the  Hague  by  Presi- 
dent Loubet.  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  receive  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford. 

June  22. — M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  succeeds  in  forming 
a  coalition  Ministry  with  General  de  Galliffet  as  Minis- 


ter of  War  and  M.  Milleraud  Minister  for  Commerce. 
Bishop    Tugwell    is    released    at    Lagos. 

June  23. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  raises  M.  Bulow 
to  the  rank  of  a  Count. 

June  24. — The  Prince  of  Wales  lays  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Central  Offices  for  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank. 

June  26. — An  International  Congress  of  Women  is 
opened  in  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lady  Aberdeen,  delegates  from  all  countries 
being  present.  A  Ministerial  declaration  is  read  both 
in  the  French  Senate  and  the  Chamber.  In  the  Senate 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  is  passed  by  a 
majority  of  132  votes,  in  the  Chamber  of  26.  The 
Italian.  General  Gelitta,  is  sentenced  by  a  French 
Court  Martial  at  Nice,  as  a  spy,  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude. 

June  27. — The  International  Congress  of  Women 
commences  sectional  work,  and  holds  a  meeting  in 
favour   of    International    Arbitration. 

June  29. — Great  demonstration  in  Brussels  against 
the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  favoured  by  the  Government. 

June  30. — It  is  announced  in  the  Coburg  Diet  that  the 
Duke  of  Albany  is  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Dukedom,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  renouncing  his  claim. 

SPF.EfHF.S. 

June  2. — The  Queen-Regent,  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  on 
the  reorganisation  of  the  country.  Major  Marchand, 
in  Paris,  on  the  mission  of  France  in  Africa. 

June  7— Mr.  Balfour,  in  London,  on  Home  Rule  and 
other  points  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  controversies  between  the  South 
African  Republic  and  Great  Britain  are  cap- 
able of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  at  Richmond,  on  the  crisis  in  the  Church. 

June  8. — Lord  Rosebery.  at  Epsom,  on  the  essen- 
tials to  the  true  work  of  the  Church. 

June  9. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  London,  on 
Technical    Education. 

June  13. — Sir  A.  Milner,  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  fran- 
chise question  in  the  Transvaal. 

June  14. — President  Kruger,  at  Pretoria,  on  the  fran- 
chise difficulties  with  the  Uitlanders. 

June  17. — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Ilford,  on 
the  Transvaal  crisis.  The  Chinese  Minister,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  British  industries.  The  German 
Emperor,   at  Hamburg,   on   the  sport  of  sailing. 

June  19. — Herr  von  Bulow,  in  Berlin,  on  Samoa. 

June  22— W.  T.  Stead,  at  the  Hague,  on  "  The  Con- 
ference and  after." 

June  26. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
Transvaal  question. 

June  30. — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  London, 
on   the  Transvaal  crisis. 

OBITCARY. 

June  1. — Countess  Alice  Kearney. 

June  2.— Sir  Melmoth  Osborn,  K.C.M.G.,  66. 

June  6.— Sir  Henry  Binns,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
Natal).  Hon.  Sir  Celicoart  A.  Anteline,  K.C.M.G. 
(Mauritius),  77.  Mr.  Augustin  B.  Kelly  (of  the 
"Times"). 

June  7. — Mrs.  W.  Crawford  (nee  Miss  Annette  Bear). 

June  11.— Rev.  W.  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  79. 

June  13. — Lawson  Tait   (the  eminent  surgeon),  54. 

June  22.— Sir  Archibald  Michie,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  86. 

June  25. — Cardinal  Count  Francis  Schoenborn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  55. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH  IN  CARICATURE. 


"  Lustige  Blatter."]  [Berlin. 

AT  THE  "ILE  DU  DIABLE." 

The  Master  of  the  Island:  "  They  take  away  one 
Captain  from  me;  but  look  here,  a  whole  handful  of 
Generals!  Oh,  after  all,  the  arrangement  is  not  so 
bad!" 


"Der    Floh."]  [Vienna. 

The  Republic:    "  You   see,   my  friend,   one  does  not 


"  Birmingham    Weekly    Mercury."] 

FRANCE,  INTENT  ON  A  CHANGE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT:   "WHICH    SHALL   IT   BE?" 


Amsterdammer."]  [Amsterdam. 

THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 
Justice  takes  Dreyfus  into  her  car. 


'Nebelspalter."] 


[Zurich. 


need  to  be  a  Hercules  in  order  to  clear  away  all  this        France:    "  A  stone  has  been  rolled  off  my  heart  now 


dirt"  (the  General  Staff). 


that  this  fellow  has  been  swept  out." 
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Westminster  Budget."] 

THE   CATERPILLAR   THAT 
WON'T. 

The  farmers  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  America  have 
found  out  that  if  they  blow 
horns  and  trumpets  under 
their  fruit  trees  the  caterpillars 
tumble  to  the  ground  and  can 
be  destroyed  with  ease.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wishes  he  could 
do  the  same  with  the  Oom  Cater-  Q:: 
pillar,  which  declines  to 
tumble. 


"South   African   Review."]  [May   0. 

KRUGER'S  STUBBORNNESS  BRITANNIAS  DIFFI- 
CULTY 


"  Birmingham  Weeklv  Mercury."]  [June  3 

A  STORM- WARNING. 


The  Boers  by  their  stubbornness  have  made  it  difficult       Oom   Paul :    "  I   was   hoping   to    have   a    spell    of 
to  keep  back  the  dogs  of  war."— Daily  Paper.  weather,  but  I  don't  like  the  look  of  this  sky." 


fine 
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Jugtttd.]  [Leipiir 

THE  OPEN   DOOR   IN  CHINA 

Russia  :    "What's  the  matter,  Johnf    Of  course  the  door  is  open.' 


"  Kikeriki."] 

AMERICAN 


[Vienna. 


EXPANSION." 


(1)  Brother  Jonathan:  "Yes!  I  wish  to  grow." 

(2)  "  You  see  how  large  I  am?      Well,  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue growing." 

(3)  "  Hello! !     What's  up?" 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  CASE  OF  KIDNAPPING. 
Ten  mill  ion  votes  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  abduftoroi 
this  infant.    N.  B.— Questions  will  be  asked. 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


Judge."]  [New  York. 

THE    FILIPINO'S    FIRST   BATH. 
M'Kinley:  "  Oh,  you  dirty  boy!" 


"OTHERWISE  EXOAGED.- 

antlon). 


The  Hague."_From  PuncMLor"1  P™?9ine  •*&*«"*  * 
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"  Bulletin."] 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


S.A.  "Critic."] 

ANOTHER    "WHITE   MAN'S    BURDEN." 

Lord  Tennyson  has  promised  to  be  the  head  protector, 
the  true  friend  and  helper  of  the  Aborigines. 


"  Bulletin."] 
CARDINAL  MORAN  AND  THE  SOUTH  SEA 

MISSIONS. 

Little  Boy  of  Manly:  "  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
Cardinal  had  fallen  in  here." 

Voice  from  the  Depths:  "  Shure,  thin,  an  I  don  t 
admit    it!" 


tf  L  A     I  irojio^e  -fyST  /ou.'tr-f     if  o;  ~tp   4oa 


"  Bulletin."] 

THE  VICTORIAN  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  HARE 
SPENCE   VOTING. 
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THE    AUSTRALIAN    ELEVEN    IN    ENGLAND.* 


II.-HOW   WE    LOST    THE    SECOND    TEST   MATCH. 

By  C.  B.  Fry. 


Changes  in  the  Team. 

The  eleven  chosen  to  represent  us  at  Lord's  dif- 
fered in  several  aspects  from  that  which  played  at 
Nottingham.  Dr.  Grace  decided  to  stand  by  and 
see  how  things  would  go  without  him.  His  place 
as  captain  was  taken  by  A.  C.  Maclaren.  His  loss 
as  a  bowler  was  made  good  by  the  inclusion  of 
C.  L.  Townsend.  Then  Townsend  and  Maclaren 
filled  the  places  of  W.  G.  and  Gunn.  G.  L.  Jessop 
was  preferred  to  Hirst.  The  idea  was  that  he  was 
as  good  a  fast  bowler  as  was  available;  and  his 
desperate  hitting  was  regarded  as  a  good  specula- 
tion. Mead  was  given  Jack  Hearne's  place.  The 
Essex  man  had  done  well  all  the  season,  and  had 
on  one  occasion  bowled  the  Australians  out.  He 
deserved  his  place.  Probably,  judging  by  results, 
Hearne  had  better  have  been  retained.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  it  on  paper.  Lilley  was  chosen  in 
place  of  Storer.  There  was  a  doubt  about  the 
soundness  of  the  latter's  hands.  Brockwell  was 
again  twelfth  man.  Had  J.  T.  Brown  played  his 
two  fine  innings  for  Yorkshire  against  the  Aus- 
tralians in  time,  he  would  have  been  chosen.  As 
in  the  first  case,  the  selection  committee,  Dr.  Grace, 
Lord  Hawke,  and  H.  W.  Bainbridge,  co-opted  F.  S. 
Jackson  and  myself.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  best  team. 

The  Weather  and  the  Wicket. 

The  weather  on  June  15,  16,  and  17  was  ab- 
solutely perfect.  The  wicket  was  a  beauty.  Like 
all  Lord's  wickets  it  had  fire.  It  wore  well, 
though  just  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  dust  began 
to  fly  and  signs  of  crumbling  began  to  show. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  arrangement,  play 
began  on  the  first  day  at  11.30,  and  at  11  on  the 
second  and  third;  lunch  was  taken  at  1.30;  stumps 
were  drawn  at  6.30. 

To  our  infinite  joy  Archie  Maclaren  won  the  toss. 
This  might  mean  so  much  at  Lord's.  The  fourth 
innings  there  is  often  bad  for  batting,  as  the 
wickets  are  liable  to  wear  out. 

England's  Bad  Beginning. 

Our  innings  was  opened  by  Archie  Maclaren  and 
myself.      Jones  led  off  the  bowling  from  the  Nur- 


All  rights  reserved.  This  article,  together  with  the 
others  of  the  series,  has  been  written  exclusively  for 
the  "Review  of  Reviews."  The  photographs  also  are 
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articles. 


sery  end,  Howell  from  the  Pavilion  end.      It  was 
not  long  before  the  first  disaster  in  our  calamitous 
venture  overtook  us.      After  Maclaren  had  played 
one  over  from  Jones  and  scored  four  by  placing 
the  ball  between  the  slips,  and  I  had  received  a 
maiden  from  Howell,  Maclaren  was  bowled  by  a 
fast  half-volley  from  Jones  which  he  shaped  to  hit, 
but  was  too  late  for.      This  was  a  terribly  disap- 
pointing start;   Archie  had  shown  by  the  way  he 
played  his  first  over  that  he  was  in  flrst-rate  form. 
He  would  not  be  bowled  by  such  a  ball  once  in 
fifty  times;    but   that   is   no   consolation.       Ranji 
took  the  vacant  place,  and  he,  too,  started  in  most 
promising  style;   every  ball  in  the  middle  of  the 
bat,  and  placed  where  he  wished  with  the  greatest 
ease.       I   know    Ranji's   game,    and   am    sure   he 
would  have  played  one  of  his  very  best  innings  had 
fortune  allowed.      But  after  he  had  made  8  Jones 
sent  down  a  short,  good-length  ball  which  bumped 
up  nastily.      Ranji  turned  to  play  it  away  to  the 
on,  but  the  ball  rose  higher  than.he  expected,  and 
in  trying  to  regulate  his  stroke  he  sent  the  ball 
a  yard  or  two  in  the  air  down  the  wicket.      Jones, 
who  had  followed  up,  and  was  on  his  toes,  rushed 
in  just  in  time  to  secure  the  catch.       Ranji  had 
made     several     beautiful     strokes.       Then     came 
Charlie    Townsend— our    slim,    long-limbed    left- 
hander.     We  hoped  much  of  him,  as  he  had  played 
for   the  M.C.C.   a  few   days   ago   with   great   con- 
fidence   and    success    against    the    same    bowling. 
But  bad  luck  pursued  us  still.       After  scoring  a 
single,  and  making  a  superb  off-drive,  Charlie,  In 
reaching  forward  at  a  good-length  ball  from  Howell, 
dragged    his    foot    ever    so    little,    and    was    very 
smartly  stumped  by  Kelly.      Stanley  Jackson  came 
next.       He   started   with   perfect   confidence,   and 
there  seemed  for  the  first  time  in  the  innings  some 
prospect  of  a  decent  partnership.       When,   how- 
ever. 40  was  up,  and  both  Jackson's  and  my  score 
stood  at  13,  I  touched  one  of  Jones'  rising  balls 
and  was  caught  at  short  slip.      Hugh  Trumble  let 
the    ball    from    his    hands,    but    cooly    secured    it 
in  his  elbow- joint,      Two  13's!       One  of  us  had  to 
go.       Hayward   did  not  stay  long.       He  made  a 
single,  and  was  then  clean  bowled  by  Noble,  who 
had    displaced    Howell;    the   ball    swerved   in   the 
air,  and  kept  low  from  the  pitch.      Five  for  45. 

Jones  Does  the  Damage. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Australians  got  on  top  right 
at   the   beginning  of  the   game.       Jones   did   the 
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damage.  He  bowled  fast,  and  kept  an  excellent 
length.  Even  when  he  was  a  trifle  short  his  pace 
corrected  the  error.  His  performance  was  a  fine 
one.  It  was  rather  unfortunate,  however,  from 
our  point  of  view,  that  he  should  have  dismissed 
bo  cheaply  four  batsmen  who  had  scored  freely 
against  him  on  other  occasions.  A  fine  fast  bowler 
is  always  liable  to  shoot  two  or  three  men  out  at 
the  beginning  of  an  innings,  but  this  time  every- 
thing came  off  for  the  bowler,  nothing  for  the 
batsmen.  Masterful  bowling  often  compels  for- 
tune to  its  side,  and  Jones  certainly  bowled  in  a 
way  that  merited  success.  Still  I  do  not  think 
the  Australians  themselves  would  regard  the  result 
as  representing    the    true    relation    between    the 


The  one  chance  now  of  a  decent  score  was  that 
Gilbert  Jessop  should  perform  successfully  upon 
the  bowling.  In  he  went  extremely  willing  to 
do  so.  The  result  was  a  partnership  which  saved 
our  innings  from  being  altogether  ineffectual.  Jes- 
sop started  laying  about  him  at  once.  He  hit 
straight  good  length  balls  to  square  leg,  pulled 
Jones'  rising  balls,  and,  in  fact,  tried  to  score  four 
from  every  ball  he  could  reach.  For  the  first 
ten  minutes  he  backed  his  luck  almost  too  heavily, 
but  after  that  his  hitting  was  magnificent.  Mean- 
while Jackson  was  not  idle.  He  kept  playing  with 
discretion  and  dash;  the  bowling  caused  him  no 
trouble;  the  good  balls  he  treated  carefully,  but 
the  instant  one  came  down  that  suited   him,   he 


The  Crowd  in  Front  of  the  Players'  Pavilion. 


bowler  and  the  wickets  he  secured.  Theoretical 
cricket,  however,  is  useless.  Jones  fired  us  out, 
and  out  we  went. 

When  Tyldesley  joined  Jackson  things  began  to 
look  better.  The  score  was  carried  to  66  by  sound, 
good  cricket.  Jackson  was  playing  brilliantly. 
His  partner  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  with  the 
bowling:  one  drive  square  to  the  on  off  Noble's 
bowling  made  us  hope  for  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
But,  alas!  our  pleasant  twenty  minutes  soon  came 
to  an  end.  Tyldesley  failed  to  get  over  an  off 
ball  from  Jones,  and  cut  it  into  the  safe  hands  of 
Darling,   standing  fine  at  third   man. 


cracked  it  for  four.  His  style  and  his  timing  were 
perfect.  After  making  51  Jessop  lifted  a  ball  from 
Trumble  to  long-on,  where  Trumper  made  an  easy 
catch.  The  value  of  Jessop's  unconventional  in- 
nings was,  of  course,  great.  Nearly  all  his  runs 
came  from  slashing  drives.  No  higher  praise  can 
be  given  him  than  that  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
to  the  letter.  The  stand  increased  the  score  by 
ninety-five  runs  is  sixty-five  minutes. 

Very  soon  after  being  joined  by  Lilley, 
Jackson  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  a  ball 
from  Jones  into  his  wicket;  hitting  a 
little     too     much     over     the     ball     he     knocked 
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it  down  and  inwards  with  the  lower  edge  of  his  bat. 
His  73  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  He 
gave  no  chance,  made  no  false  strokes,  and  was 
never  beaten  by  the  ball.  He  scored  chiefly  by 
off-drives  which  he  timed  and  placed  beautifully. 
He  also  made  some  fine  cuts  and  some  clever  plac- 
ing-strokes  on  the  on  side.  A  strong,  able,  and 
artistic  innings.  Lilley  played  nicely  for  19,  but 
the  innings  soon  came  to  an  end  for  206. 

The  Australian  Bowling  and  Fielding. 

This  total  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  we  hoped 
for  after  winning  the  toss;  but  if  a  comparison  be 
made  with  the  scores  in  other  test  matches  played 
in  England  it  was  not  as  despicable  as  you  would 
gather  from  the  criticisms  in  the  papers.  We 
went  down  before  Jones  as  sides  do  go  down  be- 
fore a  fine  fast  bowler  for  whom  things  come  off. 
His  performance  was  a  grand  one,  and  ranks  be- 
side the  best  of  the  many  great  feats  of  Australian 
bowling.  The  other  bowlers  got  one  wicket  apiece. 
Noble  seemed  the  most  difficult  of  the  medium-pace 
bowlers.  Howell,  though  he  kept  a  perfect  length 
and  occasionally  broke  a  bit,  had  not  the  same 
devil  as  in  the  second  innings  at  Nottingham. 
Trumble  was  as  wise  and  took  the  same  pains  as 
ever.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jones  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  of  the  Australian  attack.  He  as 
good  as  won  the  match  by  his  success  the  first 
day.  England  must  get  over  him  to  win.  Up 
to  date  he  has  been  on  top  from  the  start.  He  is 
one  of  those  really  great  fast  bowlers  who  can 
shoot  out  a  good  batting  side  on  a  plumb  wicket. 

The  Australian  fielding  was  as  close,  keen,  and 
unanimous  as  ever.  Darling  did  not  fail  in  a 
single  point  of  management.  He  did  not  nurse 
Jones  as  much  as  usual;  there  was  no  necessity. 
The  fast  bowler  worked  two  hours  unchanged.  Our 
innings  had   lasted  three  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

Disaster  and  Recovery. 

The  splendid  batting  display  by  the  Australians 
was  not  foreshadowed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
innings.  Darling,  wide-awake  and  resolute,  brought 
in  the  threatening  form  of  Worrall  with  him  to 
face  the  bowling  of  Jessop  and  Mead.  Darling 
offered  a  hard  catch  to  Tom  Hayward  at  third  man 
from  a  rising  ball  from  Jessop,  but  the  fields- 
man did  not  get  a  sight  of  the  ball  in  time.  Wor- 
rall shaped  very  well,  making  some  plumb  drives 
and  accurate  cuts.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
Rhodes  superseded  Jessop  at  the  Nursery  end. 
Worrall  punched  a  splendid  high  drive  over  mid- 
off's  head,  and  Tom  Hayward  at  long-off,  with 
the  sun  in  his  eyes,  made  a  grand  catch,  stopping 
the  ball  with  one  hand,  and  securing  it  with  both 
as  it  fell.  Darling  crossed  over  for  the  hit,  and 
slashed  the  ball  at  point's  boots;  down  went 
Ranji's   swift   hands,   and   the   ball   stayed   there. 


Two  for  next  to  no  runs.  Were  we  going  to 
get  them  out  cheap?  Well,  Syd  Gregory  joined 
Clem  Hill.  Syd  did  not  seem  quite  himself,  ten- 
tative rather,  and  inclined  to  chance  it.  At  59 
he  was  caught  at  the  wicket  in  trying  to  cut  Jessop. 
Things  looked  well  with  three  festive  batsmen 
gone.  Here,  however,  our  trouble  began.  Noble 
arrived  hungry  for  runs,  but  in  no  hurry  to  make 
them.  He  and  Clem  Hill  stayed  in  till  close  of 
play.  The  score  was  thus  raised  to  156  for  three. 
From  the  start  both  batsmen  sat  down  to  wear 
out  the  attack.  Cleni  tent  his  knees,  and  kept  his 
bat  very  straight.  Now  and  then  he  turned  the 
ball  to  leg,  and  anon  placed  it  outside  the  slips  or  be- 
tween the  covers.  Noble  stood  upright  and  un- 
disturbed, waiting  for  the  ball  to  cut  or  to  glance. 
Mead  caused  Clem  Hill  some  slight  anxiety  at  first; 
twice  the  left-hander  saved  his  sticks  with  an  un- 
intentional leg.  But  it  was  no  go.  Soon  the 
changes  were  rung  on  our  bowlers.  Jackson, 
Townsend,  Ranji,  and  Hayward  all  had  a  turn. 
Jackson  bowled  well,  but  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  batsmen  beyond  making  them  play.  The  other 
three  seemed  to  suit  the  batsmen's  strokes. 
Clem  made  some  "  wristy  "  drives  off  Townsend. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  not  out  72;  Noble 
not  out  42. 

Clem  Hill's  Batting. 
Next  morning  the  sun  shone,  and  Lord's  looked 
like  runs.       Runs   came.       The  two  not-outs  set 
about  their  future  by  securing  themselves  against 
early  risks.      Nothing  much  happened  for  half-an- 
hour.       Then  Clem  Hill  got  going  with  a  lovely 
hook,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  was  outed.      Noble, 
too.  began  to  move.      He  registered  50  after  bat- 
ting two  hours,  but  was  almost  immediately  caught 
at  the  wicket  off  Rhodes.      His  54  was  a  patient 
and   unimpeachable   innings.       He   let   off   a   few 
balls  he  might  have  punished.       He  looked   like 
making  a  century.  Good  morrow,  Victor  Trumper! 
"  Morituri  te  salutant."    You  are  about  to  play  a 
great  innings.      But  Clem  Hill  has  the  first  word. 
At  198,  after  batting  for  three  hours,  he  reached  his 
100.      Trumper  began,  as  he  went  on,  with  perfect 
confidence  and  delightful  freedom.      Jackson  had 
a  bowl  and  Jessop.      Ends  were  changed.      Mead 
tried  again  at  the  Pavilion   end,  and   seemed   to 
trouble  the  even  course  of  things.      But  the  bats- 
men  soon   righted,   and   went   along   with   a   wet 
sail.      The  score  was  carried  to  250.       Both  men 
took  the  bowling  in  hand  with  some  degree  of  de- 
termination.      Especially  so  Trumper.       Finally, 
Charlie  Townsend  tossed  down  some  slows  from 
the  Pavilion  end.     Clem  could  not  help  one  dash. 
He  hit  a  beautiful  "  skimmer,"  hard,  too,  over  the 
bowler's  head,  and  the  ball  stuck  in  my  hands  in 
the  country.      Glad  it  stuck!      So  ended  a  famous 
innings  of  135. 
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Well  played,  Clem,  you  clever,  sturdy  in- 
variable! They  say  your  innings  was  not 
perfect.  You  gave  three  chances.  One  at 
the  wicket  which  was  no  chance,  for  you  turned 
the  ball  two  feet  in  eighteen  inches;  it  hit  Lilley 
on  the  shoulder  and  cannoned  clear  of  second  slip. 
Ranji  caught  a  very  low  swift  glance  at  short  slip, 
but  the  force  of  the  ball  drove  his  hands  against 
his  boot,  and  out  came  the  ball.  It  would,  in 
any  case,  have  been  a  wonderful  catch.  Then, 
again,  he  snatched  at  and  failed  to  hold  a  hard 
miss-hit  off  a  slash  of  yours.  Bad  miss,  the  critics 
say.  But  the  slash-angle  and  the  miss-hit  spin? 
A  difficult  chance.  You  snicked  the  ball  once  or 
twice  in  a  stay  of  four  hours.  Mead  and  Jackson 
nearly  bowled  you  once  or  twice.  But  you  seemed 
to  me  to  keep  your  bat  in  front  of  your  sticks,  and 
to  know  exactly  what  you  were  about.  Your  splen- 
did innings  was  the  backbone  of  your  side's  grand 
total. 

Kelly  joined  Trumper.  The  latter  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing;  but  Kelly  never  seemed  to  like  his 
job.  At  iunch-time  the  score  was  293  for  five. 
Soon  after  resuming  Kelly  was  caught  at  the 
wicket  off  Mead.  Hugh  Trumble  came  out  mourn- 
fully to  see  Trumper  through  with  his  merry  cen- 
tury. A  hook  for  3  past  mid-on  off  Hayward  did 
it.  Two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  was  his 
cime  for  the  runs.  Trumble  stroked  the  ball  be- 
tween the  off-fields  for  24,  and  was  then  caught 
at  the  wicket  off  Jessop.  Trumper  and  he  had 
added  <i5.  Seven  for  386.  Laver  extended  him- 
self twice,  was  nearly  stumped,  and  then  was 
bowled.  Jones  had  a  bang,  made  17,  and  hit  a 
sma'l  balloon  to  mid-off.  Howell  received  one 
ball.  The  left  bail  flew  forty  yards.  But  the 
score  had  reached   421. 

Trumper's  Triumph. 
Victor  Trumper  was  not  out  with  135.  From 
first  to  last  he  timed  the  ball  to  perfection.  He 
exhibited  an  array  of  run-making  strokes  of  the 
very  highest  order.  His  driving  on  both  sides 
of  the  wicket  was  magnificent.  His  hooking  and 
leg  play  were  equally  powerful  and  effective.  He 
kept  the  ball  down  well,  and  put  no  end  of  wrist 
into  his  strokes.  His  back-play  was  very  fine. 
It  was  so  accurate  and  strong  that  the  ball  of  en 
went  for  four.  Everyone  who  saw  the  innings 
will  remember  it  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  played. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  field  out  for  it.  The  occa- 
sion renders  the  effort  all  the  grander.  Of  the 
English  bowlers  Townsend  had  the  best  statistics, 
but  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  were  borne  by 
Jessop,  Mead,  and  Rhodes.  All  of  them  worked 
their  hardest,  and  were  game  to  the  end.  But 
none  seemed  difficult.  Mead  kept  a  solendH 
length,  and  had  hard  luck  not  to  get  more  than 


one  wicket.  He  aimed  too  much  at  the  middle 
stump.  Both  he  and  Rhodes  are  bowlers  who 
need  a  bit.  of  help  from  the  wicket  to  be  really 
dangerous  to  good  bats  who  are  not  taking  risks. 
Jessop  sent  down  a  number  of  excellent  overs,  and 
with  luck  would  have  secured  better  figures.  He 
bowled  fast,  but  did  not  seem  to  make  the  ball 
fly  from  the  pitch  with  the  devil  of  Mold,  Lock- 
wood,  or  Richardson  at  their  best.  He  bowled 
well,  though,  and  deserves  great  praise  for  his  hard 
work. 

The  newspaper  critics  have  written  a  lot  of  non- 
sense about  the  bad  fielding  of  the  English  side. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  our  fielding  was  good.  An 
innings  of  421  is  long,  and  mistakes  in  ground 
fielding  are  sure  to  occur  on  the  fiery  turf  at  Lord's 
in  a  big  outing.  As  for  the  catches— well,  they 
were  not  easy.  There  were  three  missed,  a  high 
one-hander  at  third  man,  a  low  one  at  slip  (which 
no  one  but  Ranji  would  have  touched),  and  a 
difficult  miss,  but  that  came  awkwardly  to  Ranji's 
right  ear.  No,  sires  of  the  press  box,  it  was  good 
batting  against  not  over-powerful  bowling  that 
made  that  score  of  421. 

England's  Second  Essay. 
At  about  half-past  four  we  started  our  second  in. 
nings,  215  to  the  bad.  We  had  been  in  the  field 
since  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  rather 
tired.  The  two  hours  left  were  as  disastrous 
as  the  first  two  the  day  before.  Jones  again  be- 
gan the  damage.  He  beat  me  in  this  third  over 
with  what  I  thought  a  fine  ball.  It  pitched  out- 
side the  off  stump,  broke  across  on  to  my  right 
pad,  and  went  into  the  wicket.  Tom  Hayward, 
who  had  come  in  first,  instead  of  Archie  Maclaren, 
was  joined  by  Ranji.  But  it  was  not  Ranji's 
match.  A  ball  from  Howell  bumped  sharply  chest- 
high.  Ranji  tried,  to  get  his  bat  there,  but  either 
held  it  too  loose  or  not  quite  straight,  and  turned 
the  ball  into  point's  hands.  It  was  cruel  luck 
to  get  out  twice  from  a  bumping  ball  in  that 
match.  Only  three  or  four  balls  bumped  in  the 
three  days.  Townsend  again  started  wi'h  a  fine 
off-drive,  but  was  soon  defeated  by  Jones  with  a 
slower  ball,  to  which  he  reached  forward.  Three 
for  23.  This  was  the  first  innings  over  again. 
Ranji,  Charlie  Townsend,  and  I  had  a  disappoint- 
ing match.  It  was  a  pity:  but  we  were  not,  I 
think,  either  nervous  or  stupid.  We  got  out; 
that  is  cricket.  Jackson  and  Hayward  mended 
matters  gallantly.  Keeping  together  till  a  fe*v 
minutes  to  time,  they  raised  to  score  to  94.  Tht,., 
played  grand  cricket,  brilliant  and  safe.  Kelly 
dropped  Tom  Hayward  off  Jones  at  the  start. 
Otherwise  the  batting  was  of  the  best  description. 
Jackson  especially  looked  like  making  as  many  as 
he  liked.       But  just  on  time  he  was  caught  and 
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bowled  by  Trumble.  He  was  going  to  drive  tbe 
ball,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  played  at  it  half- 
heartedly. The  change  of  purpose  broke  him. 
At  another  period  he  would  have  scored  a  certain 
four  oil  the  ball.  However,  perhaps  Hugh  planned 
the  whole  affair.  Let  the  bowler  have  the  credit. 
Tom  Hayward  was  not  out  42.  He  had  shown 
Dne  cricket. 

A  Big  Stand. 
We  began  the  third  day  121  runs  behind,  with  six 
wickets  to  fall.  Hayward  resumed,  with  Maclaren 
for  partner.  So  well  did  these  two  play  that 
they  raised  hopes  of  our  making  a  match  of  it  after 
all.      They  played  the  right  game.      No  liberties, 


well  enough  to  have  saved  the  game.       Patience 
and  skill  well  applied  to  good  bowling. 

The  rest  of  the  innings  is  but  a  tale  of  Archie  Mac- 
laren's  splendid  play.  He  has  never  shown  finer  judg- 
ment and  execution.  Forward  play  on  the  off, 
back-strokes,  cuts,  and  drives,  all  of  the  very  best 
sort.  While  there  was  a  chance  of  saving  the 
game  by  a  big  partnership  he  never  gave  a  point 
away,  but  kept  always  on  the  safe  side.  When 
the  game  was  almost  hopeless  he  adopted  forcing 
methods.  In  both  styles  the  master-batsman  was 
manifest.  Tyldesley  did  not  stay.  Jessop,  as  in 
the  first  innings,  hit  in  desperate  fashion.  That 
time  it  came  off;  this  time  it  failed.      The  critics 


The  First  Ball  of  the  Match. 


but  down  on  every  ball  that  suited.  The  bowling 
was  as  good  as  could  be,  and  was  backed  up  by 
ten  pairs  of  sure,  quick,  unerring  hands.  An  hour 
brought  an  addition  of  40  runs  without  a  mis- 
hap. Not  a  single  false  stroke.  Darling  tried 
ail  his  bowling  in  turn.  Finally  and  fatally  Frank 
Laver  was  given  a  chance.  Tom  Hayward  hit  a 
four  to  leg,  and  then,  in  trying  to  face  a  rather 
wide  ball,  gave  an  easy  catch  to  short  slip.  What 
a  pity!  He  got  himself  out,  after  seeing  all 
the  difficult  bowling  out.  His  innings  of  77  was  a 
fine  piece  of  determined  up-hill  cricket.  His 
strokes  all  round  were  true  and  clean.     He  batted 


wagged  their  heads.  But  Jessop  was  right;  they 
wrong.  He  played  his  game  both  times.  Why  is 
he  the  worse  but  because  it  did  not  come  off  twice 
in  one  match?  Lilley  again  shaped  well,  but 
after  making  12  was  bowled  by  a  difficult  low 
ball  from  Jones.  The  innings  closed  for  240. 
Maclaren's  not  out  88  was  as  fine  an  innings  as  has 
ever  been  played.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of 
batting  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  But  it 
was  even  more  notable  as  a  great  attempt  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  match  as  played.  The 
26  runs  required  were  knocked  off  by  Darling  and 
Worrall.      So  Australia  won  by  ten  wickets. 
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Why  Australia  Won. 

Every  good  cricketer  and  good  sportsman  con- 
gratulates the  Australian  Eleven  on  a  game  sig- 
nally won  by  fine  cricket  all  round.  There  is  no 
use  in  denying  the  self-evident  fact  that  England 
was  outplayed  in  the  match — just  as  not  long  ago 
Yorkshire  was  outplayed,  beaten  by  an  innings  by 
Middlesex  at  Lord's.  It  is  curious  that  the  critics 
should  find  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  the  play 
of  the  England  Eleven,  and  nothing  in  that  of 
Yorkshire.  Many  English  followers  of  cricket 
are  fulsome  in  praise  of  the  Australians  at  our 
expense.  Do  they,  I  wonder,  remember  that  the 
Australians  once  got  out  at  Lord's  for  50  odd?  Did 
you  ever  see  such  an  exhibition?  Yes;  and  if 
you  go  often  enough  to  cricket  matches  you  will 
see  similar  results  between  sides  considered  equal 
on  paper.  Do  I  consider  England  equal  to  Aus- 
tralia on  paper?  No.  The  difference  is  that  we 
have  no  great  fast  bowler  to  hand.  That  is  our 
point  of  inferiority.  Our  batting  is  strong  enough. 
Take  our  side,  man  for  man,  against  theirs,  and  you 
will  find  the  balance  is,  at  least,  equal.  Had  our 
side  beeri  opposed  to  the  same  bowling  which  the 
Australians  met  in  this  match  our  sco'-e  would 
have  been  at  least  as  large  as  theirs. 

It  is  our  bowling  that  puts  us  below  them.  On 
a  true,  fast  wicket,  a  side  that  has  a  great  fast 
bowler  has  an  immense  advantage.  He  can  win 
the  match.  Jones  did  this.  And  he  is  likely  to 
do  it  again.  The  Australian  medium-pace  bowlers 
are,  as  a  set,  better  than  ours,  because  they  bowl 


more  with  their  wits.  They  try  tricks,  and  that 
without  losing  their  length.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  these  two  test  matches  the  Aus- 
tralian medium-pacers  have  been  but  useful  sup- 
plements to  Jones.  Which  does  not  mean  they 
have  not  bowled  excellently.  They  have.  But 
the  England  side  would  not  get  out  twice — bar 
Jones — for  440  runs  on  a  good  wicket. 

Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Australian  side.  It 
is  absurd  to  say,  Take  away  Jones  and  we  are 
their  equals.  Jones  is  there,  and  there  he  stays. 
Our  job  is  to  find  an  equally  good  fast  bowler.  It 
does  seem  too  unfortunate  that  both  Kortright  and 
Lockwood  are  injured.  Fast  bowlers  of  their  class 
are  rare  enough.  Why  should  our  pair  be  down  at 
the  same  time?  The  English  side  may  do  better 
if  big  changes  are  made.  In  my  opinion,  the  bat- 
ting is  as  good  as  can  be  got.  Till  our  fast  bowler 
is  forthcoming  the  odds  are  against  us.  It  is 
not  true  cricket  to  pray  for  wet  wickets.  Cricket 
is  meant  for  hard  ground.  Let  us  play,  and,  if  we 
cannot  win,  let  us  be  glad  that  Australian  cricket 
is  as  good  as  the  event  proves.  It  may  strike  the 
thoughtful  cricketer,  who  seeks  for  causes  that 
perhaps  there  is  in  England,  nowadays,  too  much 
championship  and  too  few  matches,  too  much 
cricket  and  too  little  rest.  Do  our  batsmen  think 
enough  of  the  end  in  view?  A  match  is  to  be 
won;  not  strokes  to  be  exhibited.  Is  it  possible 
our  bowlers  are  worked  out  by  too  much  work 
crowded  into  too  short  a  season?  Let  the  wise 
man  answer.    Meanwhile,  good  luck  to  Australia! 


III.-THE    THIRD    TEST    MATCH. 

Br  A    C.  Maclaren,  Captain  of  the  English  Eleven. 


When  it  was  arranged  that  five  test  games 
should  be  played  between  England  and  Australia, 
not  one  felt  surprised  when  one  of  the  five  matches 
was  allotted  to  sporting  Yorkshire;  and  of  their 
many  grounds  that  of  Leeds  was  deemed  the  most 
suitable. 

In  Praise  of  the  Australians. 
Previous  experiences  had  taught  the  whole 
cricket-loving  public  that  Australia  had  sent  over 
a  team  which  was  carrying  almost  all  before  it, 
and  that  the  said  team  could  not,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  have  arrived  at  a  more  inopportune 
moment,  for  we  have  never  been  so  short  of  good 
bowlers  as  we  are  to-day,  all  our  fast  bowlers  hav- 
ing broken  down  or  else  lost  their  form,  and  at 
the  same  time  no  new  bowler  has  come  to  the  front 
for  us,  as  did  Noble  and  Howell  for  my  readers  in 


Australia.  Apart  from  the  bowling,  England  is 
experiencing  a  rough  time  of  it,  for  batsmen  who 
were  great  men  a  few  years  back  are  no  longer 
feared,  nor  even  ticked  as  dangerous  by  a  team 
consisting  of  such  bowlers  as  appear  on  the  side  of 
Australia  this  season.  The  English  bowling  has 
been  blamed  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
test  match  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  match  at 
Leeds;  but  the  wicket  in  all  three  matches  has  un- 
doubtedly been  conducive  to  run  getting  rather 
than  assisting  the  bowlers.  Good  judges  of  the 
game  look  upon  the  Australian  Eleven  this  season 
as  containing  the  most  level  lot  of  cricketers  that 
have  ever  played  in  our  country,  being  rich  in 
bowling  and  batting,  especially  the  former,  and 
being  considerably  better  in  the  field  than  we  are, 
with  all  of  which  I  entirely  agree. 
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Brown  Opens  for  England  with  a  Boundary. 


The  Rival  Teams. 
The    first    two    tests    were    contested    on    hard 
wickets,    whereas    the    third    game   was    played 
for      the      most      part       on       a       slow,       easy 
wicket    that    never    assisted     the    bowler     more 
than  the  batsman;    in  fact,  it  was  a  wicket  that 
suited  the  English  style  better  than  it  did  that  of 
the  Australians.       The   greatest    care    had    been 
taken   in   the   selection   of   the   English   side,    the 
great  difficulty  being  the  selection  of  a  bowler  who, 
to  put  it  mildly,  was  the  least  liked  by  our  op- 
ponents.      Had  Lockwood  been   sound  he  would 
have  played,  but  his  leg  has  twice  given  way,  and 
he  himself  had  little  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
stand  the  strain  of  a  test  match.   More  famous — or, 
shall    I   say,    more    fashionable? — bowlers    having 
failed,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  one  bowler 
who,  in  his  only  trial,  that  of  his  county  against 
Australia,   came   out  of  the  ordeal   satisfactorily, 
should  be  unanimously  selected  to  play,  namely, 
Young,  of  Essex,  the  other  two  bowiers  being  J.  T. 
Hearne,  and  Briggs,  who  had  been  bowling  for  the 
last  few  weeks  in  something  like   his   old   form. 
Shrewsbury  declined  to  play,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  getting  too  old,  and  that  the  strain  did  not 
become  less  with  age;  but  on  that  slow  wicket   no 
one  felt  more  sorry  than  I  did  that  he  was  not 
there.       However,  little  Quaife  proved  a  worthy 


substitute.  Brockwell  would  have  played,  but  for 
having  damaged  a  thumb  the  day  before  the  match 
in  attempting  to  stop  a  hot  drive.  J.  T.  Brown 
was  the  only  other  player  who  had  not  played  for 
the  Old  Country  in  the  first  two  tests  this  season. 
For  Australia,  as  was  only  natural,  the  same  side 
that  proved  victorious  at  Lord's  was  considered 
good  enough.  Iredale,  however,  was  on  the 
ground,  and  coming  on  well  after  his  attack  of 
measles.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  Leeds  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, which  made  the  wicket  very  soft  on  the 
Thursday,  one  end  in  particular. 

Australia  Opens. 
Darling  won  the  toss,  and  naturally 
took  first  knock,  for  there  was  little 
possibility  of  the  wicket  ever  becoming  diffi- 
cult on  the  first  day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  heavy  clouds  about,  and  the  glass,  too, 
was  falling.  There  were  probably  25,000  people 
present  when  Worrall  and  Kelly  came  in  first  to 
face  Hearne  and  Briggs.  The  wickets  were  not 
pitched  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  making 
the  off  boundary  at  Briggs'  end  by  no  means  a 
big  hit,  which  Worrall  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 
The  last-named  was  the  first  to  commence  scoring, 
getting  Hearne  away  twice  to  the  boundary  in  one 
over,  the  first  four  going  to  leg  instead  of  in  front 
of  the  wicket,  but  the  last  one  was  a  very  fine 
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drive  to  the  on  boundary.  Kelly  did  not  appear 
too  comfortable  to  Briggs,  and  he  soon  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  him,  for  he  stepped  back  with 
his  right  foot,  and  tried  to  hit  a  straight,  short 
ball  square,  but  it  got  up  rather  high,  and  being 
hit  with  the  upper  half  of  the  bat,  it  did  not  go 
fast  enough  to  beat  Fry,  who  just  reached  it  with 
his  right  hand  at  short  leg,  and  brought  off  quite 
a  good  catch.  This  was  not  too  promising  for 
Australia;  but  matters  did  not  mend  for  her  when 
Noble  came  in,  for  after  Worrall,  who  was  rightly 
bent  on  giving  the  long  handle,  had  driven  both 
bowlers  finely  to  the  on  and  off  boundaries,  Noble 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  out.  The  ball  was 
played  to  third  man,  and  Noble  dashed  down  the 
pitch,  but  Worrall  hesitated,  and  Hayward,  pick- 
ing up  smartly,  returned  to  Hearne,  who  bowled 
the  ball,  with  the  result  that  the  N.S.W.  player 
was  run  out  a  long  two  yards.  Worrall,  in  my 
opinion, was  not  to  blame,  for  his  leg  troubled  him 
a  lot  throughout  the  match,  and  this  was  a  short 
run,  for  which  rightly  he  refused  to  go.  Only  seven- 
teen runs  were  registered  on  the  board  now,  and 
all  off  Worrall's  bat.  When  Gregory  joined  him 
he  kept  up  the  pace,  once  hitting  Briggs  over  the 
track  at  deep  extra  cover  point,  but  the  ball  only 
just  went  over  the  fieldsman's  head;  but  he 
failed  to  get  well  hold  of  the  ball,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  the  only  dangerous  stroke  he 
made  in  his  brilliant  innings.  Gregory  was  play- 
ing himself  in  when  Lilley  caught  him  at  the 
wicket,  off  Hearne,  from  a  good  length  ball  to 
which  he  played  out.  Thus  three  good  wickets 
had  fallen  for  24,  the  game  having  been  in  pro- 
gress half  an  hour  only,  and  at  this  stage  the  wicket 
was  playing  slow  and  easy,  giving  no  assistance 
whatsoever  to  the  bowlers. 

Hill  now  partnered  Worrall,  and  with  ordinary 
luck  should  have  returned  to  the  pavilion  with  3 
only  to  his  credit,  as  Hearne  missed  him  at  short 
slip  off  Briggs.  The  ball  certainly  flew  high,  but 
was  well  within  reach,  but  may  have  been  travel- 
ling faster  than  it  appeared  to  be,  as  it  was  a 
deliberate  cut  off  the  full  face  of  the  bat.  After 
the  hoisting  of  50,  runs  came  at  a  slower  rate, 
but  as  the  batsmen  seemed  quite  comfortable, 
Hearne  crossed  over,  and  Young  bowled  at  the 
opposite  end.  Off  one  of  the  many  balls  that  came 
with  his  arm,  Worrall,  playing  outside  it,  snicked 
him  to  leg  for  four,  making  his  individual  score 
50  out  of  the  62  on  the  board,  a  performance  that 
was  well  appreciated  by  the  crowd. 

How  Young  Bowls, 

For  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  in  Australia  who 

will  read   these  lines,   but  have  not  seen  Young 

play,  it  is  as  well  to  describe  his  bowling.       He 

has  a  high  delivery,  left  hand,  is  about  as  tall  as 


Trumble,  and  bowls  a  shade  faster  than  Jack 
Hearne;  his  one  ball  that  gets  him  nearly  all  his 
wickets  is  the  one  that  swims  in  the  air  from  off 
to  leg  stump,  the  batsman,  as  a  rule,  playing  to 
cover  the  middle  and  off  stumps,  when  down  goes 
the  leg  peg.  He  also  puts  in  a  very  fast  one  oc- 
casionally, and  as  his  peculiar  flight  in  the  air  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  the  bats- 
man, I  look  upon  him  as  a  better  bowler  to-day 
against  Australia,  on  a  fast  or  true  wicket,  than 
any  other  bowler  in  England,  and  I  should  not 
mind  hazarding  a  guess  that  he  is  the  only  bowler 
we  have  of  whom  the  Australians  have  any  fear. 
Young,  however,  when  he  commenced  bowling  at 
the  pavilion  end,  tossed  them  up  too  much,  and 
owing  to  the  batsmen  never  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  half  volleys  what  they  de- 
served, he  was  unable  to  get  his  length,  and  Jack- 
son came  on  with  the  score  at  79.  A  separation, 
however,  was  effected  owing  to  another  piece  of 
bad  judgment  in  running  between  wickets.  Hill 
cut  a  ball  that  went  fast  and  straight  to  Quaife, 
at  third  maD,  who  picked  up  and  returned  wide  of 
Lilley's  left  hand,  but  he  was  just  able  to  reach 
it  and  then  the  wicket,  with  the  result  that  Wor- 
rall was  easily  run  out;  a  very  fine  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  wicket  keeper.  The  outgoing  bats- 
man had  played  a  great  game  for  his  side,  scoring 
as  he  did  76  out  of  95  made  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Almost  all  his  runs  were  obtained  in 
front  of  the  wicket,  by  high  drives  and  pulls,  pick- 
ing out  with  rare  accuracy  the  right  balls  to  hit. 
He  hit  fourteen  fours,  and  never  gave  half  a  chance, 
and  thanks  to  his  fine  effort,  his  side  made  a  re- 
spectable score. 

A  Partial  Recovery. 
Darling  now  partnered  Hill,  and  after  the  cen- 
tury appeared,  Briggs  went  on  again  at  the 
pavilion  end,  with  the  result  that  Darling  was  out 
to  a  very  similar  stroke  that  ended  Kelly's  innings, 
for  stepping  back  to  a  short  one.  he  attempted 
the  hooK  stroke,  but  owing  to  the  ball  getting  up  a 
trifle  he  hit  it  with  the  splice  of  his  bat,  and  the 
ball  went  slowly  to  Young  at  mid-on,  who  caught 
the  ball  over  his  head  with  one  hand.  Trumper  at 
once  started  off  with  his  nice  easy  style,  and  played 
Hearne  very  well,  so  much  so  that  Young  had  a 
turn  in  his  place.  Hill  all  this  time  was  playing 
in  a  style  that  proved  there  was  little  in  the  wicket 
to  bother  a  good  batsman,  but  he  scored  more 
slowly  than  usual,  getting  his  runs  for  the  most 
part  on  the  one  side,  chiefly  off  balls  that  were 
just  a  trifle  short  but  straight;  which  he  treated 
almost  as  long  hops,  getting  his  weight  back,  and 
with  a  turn  of  the  body  and  wrists  placing  them 
between  the  fields  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Young  at  once  got  past  Trumper's  defence  with 
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a  good  length  ball,  that  came  in  with  his  arm,  and 
hit  the  off  stump,  a  ball  which  might  have  bowled 
anyone  out;  thus  six  wickets  were  down  for  131 
when    lunch   was    taken.    Hill    being   not   out   33. 

How  Hill  Bats. 
After  the  interval  Young  and  Briggs  bowled,  and 
the  former  at  once  got  Hill  caught  at  the  wicket 
in  playing  back.  He  scored  34,  which  took  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes  to  compile;  an  invaluable 
innings  to  his  side,  and,  excepting  a  chance  in  the 
slips  when  he  had  made  3,  a  good  innings;  but 
I  think  I  have  seen  Clem  Hill  put  more  muscle  into 
his  strokes  than  he  did  in  this  innings,  but  no  doubt 
the  state  of  the  game  made  him  play  more  care- 
fully than  usual.  Most  papers  mention  the  fact 
that  he  got  almost  all  his  runs  with  his  charac- 
teristic pull;  but  he  never  pulled  a  ball  in  his  in- 
nings, the  correct  term  for  this  stroke  is  the  hook. 
The  pull  stroke  is  the  ball  that  is  pitched  well  up, 
and  on  the  wickets,  which  the  batsman  treats  as  a 
half  volley,  but,  instead  of  hitting  straight,  pulls 
it  round  square.  Now,  Clem  Hill  steps  back  with 
his  left  leg,  bringing  all  the  weight  on  that  leg, 
thus  making  some  balls  appear  almost  as  long 
hops,  and  with  almost  a  straight  bat  he  hooks  the 
ball  between  short  leg  and  mid  on,  with  a  turn  of 
the  body  and  a  flick  of  the  wrists,  timing  his  stroke 
to  a  nicety;  in  fact,  he  has  the  hook  stroke  to  per- 
fection. 

The  Close  of  the  Innings. 

After  Hill's  dismissal  the  end  soon  came, 
Trumble  finding  no  one  to  stay  with  him,  for 
Laver  was  stumped  in  going  out  to  Briggs,  Jones, 
after  hitting  a  four,  pulled  one  of  Young's 
swimmers  into  his  wicket,  and  Howell  was  beau- 
tifully caught  at  short  slip.  Trumble  carrying  out 
his  bat  for  20,  the  score  board  showing  172  at  the 
fall  of  the  tenth  wicket.  The  English  fielding  was 
good  throughout  the  innings.  Fry,  Quaife,  and 
Ranjitsinhji  showed  up  best,  and  having  the 
most  to  do,  this  was  only  natural.  Lilley  kept 
wicket  in  his  best  form;  and  of  the  bowlers,  un- 
doubtedly Young  bowled  best,  although  he  started 
badly,  being  unable  to  get  a  length.  Briggs,  too, 
came  out  well,  and  but  for  Worrall,  Hearne  would 
have  probably  bowled  better.  172  was  only  a  fair 
score,  as  the  wicket  was  easy  from  the  start,  and 
was  drying  easy,  there  being  no  sun  to  speak  of 
to  do  any  damage,  and  it  was  at  rare  intervals  that 
a  good  length  ball  got  up  as  quickly  from  the  pitch 
as  did  the  ball  that  got  rid  of  Hill. 

The  Englishmen  at  the  Wickets. 

After  the  usual  interval,  Brown  accompanied  me 

to  the  wickets,  and  he  at  once  got  to  work,  driving 

Trumble  finely,  and  getting  Noble  away  in  front  of 

the   wicket   on   the   off-side.       But,    alas!    as   we 


looked  like  getting  a  fair  start,  I  played  out  to  one 
of  Trumble's  just  far  enough  to  enable  me  to  put 
it  quietly  back  into  his  hands.  Ranjitsinhji,  on 
opening,  at  once  cut  Noble  beautifully  for  four, 
and  then  drove  him  for  a  like  number,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  hit  him  over  mid-off's  head,  he  jumped 
too  near  to  the  ball,  and  was  unable  to  lift  it  as 
much  as  he  intended,  and  gave  a  nice  catch  to 
Worrall.  Quaife  partnered  Brown,  only  to  see  the 
last  named  caught  in  the  slips  off  a  good  length 
ball  that  jumped  up  awkwardly,  and  went  off  his 
glove  into  Noble's  hands— 53  being  up  for  three 
wickets.  The  fieldsmen  closed  in  on  Quaife, 
but  the  little  professional  kept  the  ball  down  in 
a  remarkable  manner  considering  his  height,  and 
got  singles  on  the  leg  side  and  behind  point.  On 
a  wicket  that  just  suited  a  man  like  Jackson,  we 
hoped  for  a  stand;  but,  in  attempting  to  hit  a 
long  hop  of  Trumble's  between  square  leg  and  mid 
on,  in  his  eagerness  to  put  power  into  the  stroke, 
he  mistimed   it    and  was   clean  bowled. 

A  Stand  by  Fry  and  Quaife. 

Fry  came  in  when  anything  might  have  hap- 
pened, and  with  Quaife  played  a  fine  game  for  his 
side.  Howell  and  Jones  were  both  tried,  but  with- 
out effecting  a  separation.  Fry  made  some  fine 
drives  on  both  sides  of  the  wicket,  and  Quaife  kept 
up  his  end  until  stumps  were  drawn  for  the  day, 
with  the  score  at  119  for  four,  which  just  gave  us 
the  advantage  on  the  first  day's  play.  The  field- 
ing of  the  Australians  was  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and 
Trumble  bowled  in  his  best  form.  On  the  second 
morning  what  little  advantage  we  had  was  gone 
when  grave  news  came  to  hand  about  Briggs,  who, 
unfortunately,  had  an  epileptic  fit  at  the  theatre 
on  the  night  of  the  first  day's  play,  and,  on  being 
taken  back  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  staying, 
more  fits  took  place  throughout  the  night,  and  un- 
consciousness for  hours  followed.  Thus  we  had  to 
bat  ten  men,  and  were  without  one  of  our  three 
regular  howlers  in  the  second  innings. 

The  Second  Day's  Play. 
When  the  game  was  resumed  on  the  Friday,  dark 
clouds  hung  about,  and  the  light  was  so  bad  that  it 
was  hard  to  follow  the  ball  from  the  pavilion. 
Almost  at  once  Jones  bowled  Quaife  with  a  ball 
that  broke  back  on  to  his  pads,  and  then  on  to  the 
wicket,  the  batsman  having  played  a  very  useful 
and  sound  innings  of  twenty  just  when  a  stand 
was  much  wanted.  Noble  bowled  at  the  opposite 
end,  and  Hayward  came  in  to  see  Fry  clean 
bowled  by  the  New  South  Wales  man  in  attempt- 
ing to  drive  a  ball  that  appeared  well  up  to  him; 
but  no  doubt  the  ball  curled  in  the  air,  as  so 
many  of  Noble's  do.  Fry  played  in  something 
approaching  his  best  form;  driving  and  pulling 
being  the   features   of   his   innings.       Lilley   and 
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Hayward  then  got  together,  and  put  a  much  better 
complexion  on  the  game  for  us;  the  latter,  however, 
was  lucky,  for  he  was  missed  at  the  wicket  off 
Jones  by  Kelly  standing  back,  when  he 
had  made  two,  and  later  on  by  Gregory  at  extra 
cover,  who  would  never  have  dropped  the  catch 
but  for  a  bad  hand.  Both  batsmen  settled  down 
well  after  this  let-off  at  the  wicket,  Lilley  making 
some  fine  drives  on  both  sides  of  the  wicket,  and 
when  opportunity  offered  picking  them  off  his 
legs  with  good  judgment.  Howell  and  Trumble 
and  Laver  were  all  tried,  and  it  was  not  before 
Lilley  had  made  55  that  Trumble  got  him  caught 
in  attempting  to  hit,  the  partnership  having  added 
93  to  the  score  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 
So  far  this  season  this  was  undoubtedly  Lilley's 
best  performance  with  the  bat,  and  his  innings 
was  the  best  of  his  side.  He  never  seemed  in 
difficulties  with  the  bowling,  and  made  his  runs 
without  any  unnecessary  forcing,  and  without  a 
semblance  of  a  change.  He  hit  seven  fours,  one 
three,  and  six  twos  in  his  55. 

The  end  soon  came  after  Lilley's  dismissal, 
Trumble  proving  too  much  for  Hearne,  whom  he 
bowled  with  a  ball  well  up,  and  Young,  whom  he 
got  caught  at  the  wicket,  Hayward  carrying  out 
his  bat  for  a  very  useful,  if  somewhat  lucky,  in- 
nings of  40  out  of  a  total  of  220,  which  gave  us  a 
useful  lead  of  48. 


Of  the  bowlers  Trumble  came  out  a  long  way 
in  front  cf  the  others;  bowling  in  his  very  best 
form  throughout  the  innings.  Noble,  too,  bowled 
well,  for  our  batsmen  are  getting  to  know  him 
better.  Jones  had  21  overs  given  him  for  only 
one  wicket,  but  the  ground  was  not  quite  fast 
enough  for  him.  Howell  appears  to  us  to  have 
lost  his  sting  for  the  time  being.  The  fielding 
of  the  Australians  was  good,  but  Kelly  should  have 
caught  Hayward,  but,  as  previously  mentioned, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  Gregory's  mistake. 

Hearne  does  the  "  Hat  Trick." 

In  the  second  innings  Darling  came  in  first  with 
Worrall  to  face  Young  and  Hearne.  Runs  came 
fast,  Worrall  making  one  very  fine  drive  off 
Hearne,  over  cover's  head  (in  my  opinion  the 
finest  stroke  of  the  match).  The  wicket  had 
dried  considerably,  and  was  that  easy  pace  which 
allows  a  batsman  to  play  back  or  forward.  No 
sooner  had  30  appeared,  when  Worrall  tried  to  hit 
Young  into  the  crowd,  but  he  got  too  much  under 
the  ball,  and  Tyldesley,  who  was  fielding  for  Briggs, 
waited  patiently,  and  brought  off  a  well-judged 
catch  at  deep  mid-off.  With  one  wicket  down  the 
Australians  were  still  14  behind,  when  Hill  joined 
his  captain,  and  then  was  witnessed  one  of  those 
extraordinary  collapses  for  which  cricket  is 
famous.       Hill   faced   Hearne,   who,   for   the   first 
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over,  bowled  without  his  forward  short  leg, 
in  the  hope  that  the  batsman  might  try  and  force 
the  wrong  ball  to  that  spot,  which  is  exactly  what 
happened,  for  Hearne  sent  down  a  good  length 
ball  with  a  little  extra  pace,  which  got  past  the 
batsman,  who  attempted  to  hook  the  ball  for  runs. 
Gregory  came  in,  and  off  his  first  ball  was 
caught  at  cover  slip  in  cutting  a  short  ball  that 
never  got  up  at  anything  but  the  right  height  for 
the  stroke,  and  it  was  hardly  the  ball  one  might 
expect  to  see  get  rid  of  such  a  batsman  as  Gregory. 
Noble  followed,  and  hitting  inside  a  ball  that  was 
well  up,  was  magnificently  caught  low  down  at 
short  slip,  Jack  Hearne  accomplishing  the  "  hat 
trick."  Shortly  afterwards  Darling  had  a  wild 
go  at  Young,  who  sent  down  a  good-length  ball 
wide  of  the  off  stump  which  went  straight  into  the 
hands  of  Fry  at  third  man.  Nine  runs  were  still 
wanted  to  wipe  off  the  deficit,  and  half  the  wickets 
were  down. 

A  Splendid  Recovery. 

Trumper  and  Kelly  then  made  the  game 
look  better  for  their  side;  but  the  latter  was 
very  uncomfortable  to  Young,  who  was  bowling 
his  very  best.  Runs  came  at  a  fair  pace,  however, 
Kelly  making  two  splendid  drives  between  point 
and  cover  off  Young,  who  more  than  once  clean 
beat  both  batsmen,  but  the  ball  went  over  the 
bails.  As  no  separation  took  place,  Jackson  and 
Brown,  who  bowls  slow  leg  twisters,  had  a  turn, 
but  it  was  not  until  Hayward  came  on  at  97  that 
Kelly  was  sent  back,  being  caught  at  the  wicket 
off  the  widest  and  longest  long  hop  ever  seen; 
which  proves  that  the  best  balls  don't  always  get 
the  wickets.  The  partnership,  which  lasted  about 
an  hour,  produced  5S  runs,  of  which  number  Kelly 
made  33  by  determined  and  plucky  batting  at  a 
time  when  the  game  had  gone  all  against  his 
side. 

Trumble  joined  Trumper,  who  was  playing  all 
the  bowling  with  the  greatest  confidence,  with  the 
exception  of  Young,  who  got  past  him  more  than 
once.  He  came  on  again  in  place  of  Hayward, 
after  Kelly's  dismissal,  and  Hearne  resumed  at  the 
other  end.  Trumble  was  just  getting  a  sight  of 
the  ball  when  he  was  missed  at  the  wicket,  which 
mistake  proved  a  costly  one,  as  43  runs  were 
added  before  Trumper  was  caught  in  the  slips  off 
Jackson,  who  came  on  in  place  of  Hearne.  The 
out-going  batsman  played  a  very  useful  innings, 
indeed,  and  if  Young  had  not  bowled  at  him,  he 
would  never  have  looked  like  getting  out  before 
he  fell  to  Jackson.  Most  of  his  runs  were  ob- 
tained on  the  off-side,  his  back  stroke  is  very 
powerful,  so  much  so  that  the  good  length  ball 
to  him  appears  almost  as  a  long  hop,  so  hard 
does  he  play  it  back.  Laver  came  in  next,  and 
the  bowling  now  lost  some  of  its  sting,  Young  and 
Hearne  having  had  to  bowl  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  would  have  done  had  Briggs  been  there  to 


help  them.  Young  was  the  only  bowler  who 
appeared  difficult,  and  his  bad  luck  stuck  to  him, 
for  he  beat  the  batsmen,  but  could  not  hit  the 
sticks,  the  ball  which  puzzled  them  the  most  being 
the  one  that  came  with  his  arm.  Brown  came  on 
again,  as  runs  came  fast,  chiefly  off  Trumble's  bat, 
by  his  drive  past  cover  point,  and  it  was  hard 
lines  to  be  run  out  when  he  had  put  together  56 
by  steady  and  persevering  cricket.  Jones  was  at 
once  caught  ballooning  one  to  Brown  at  deep 
mid-on;  and  Laver,  on  Howell's  arrival,  was 
caught  at  the  wicket  for  45,  a  fine  performance, 
considering  he  is  not  one  of  the  star  batsmen  of 
his  side.      The  innings  thus  closed  for  224. 

The  Close  of  the  Match. 

Of  our  bowlers  in  the  second  innings,  Young,  in 
my  opinion,  bowled  far  and  away  the  best,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  only  secured  two 
wickets  for  72.  Jack  Hearne  bowled  well,  too,  that 
one  sensational  over  making  his  figures  read  very 
well.  He  kept  a  good  length  throughout,  and  it 
was  seldom  he  was  put  to  leg  by  anyone.  Jack- 
son bowled  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  him  do 
before,  and  Hayward  got  a  wicket  when  a  separa- 
tion was  badly  wanted.  With  twenty  minutes  left 
for  play,  Brown  and  Quaife  went  in,  who  managed 
to  put  together  19  in  a  rather  bad  light,  with  Jones 
bowling  his  fastest,  two  balls  flying  over  the  bats- 
man's head.  England  were  thus  left  with  158  to 
get  to  win,  on  what  would  have  been  a  good  wicket 
had  it  kept  fine  during  the  night.  On  the  last 
morning  of  the  match,  however,  heavy  clouds  hung 
about,  and  as  there  had  been  much  rain  during  the 
night,  chances  of  play  looked  remote.  On  inspec- 
tion of  the  wicket,  the  umpires  decided  it  was  un- 
fit for  play,  and  when  a  start  had  been  decided 
upon  at  three  o'clock,  if  no  more  rain,  all  chance 
of  the  game  being  played  out  vanished  when  a 
heavy  thunder  shower  came  down,  simply  saturat- 
ing the  ground,  which  decided  the  umpires,  who 
pulled  the  stumps  up.  Naturally  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  large  crowd  and  to  players 
in  the  match  alike. 

Impressions  of  the  Australians. 
It  was  anybody's  match  after  each  side 
had  completed  an  innings.  Then  we  ap- 
peared to  have  had  it  won  when  half  of  the  Aus- 
tralians had  fallen,  and  the  deficit  had  not  been 
rubbed  off.  Kelly  and  Trumper  then  came  to  the 
rescue,  playing  a  great  game  for  their  side,  and 
taking  the  edge  off  our  two  bowlers,  and  later, 
Trumper  and  Laver  kept  the  pot  boiling.  The 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  tail  end  for  playing 
such  a  fine  uphill  game  at  the  finish.  Worrall 
played  the  best  innings  I  have  ever  seen  him  play, 
making  some  very  powerful  drives,  and  timing  hia 
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hits  admirably,  which  were  well  appreciated.  Kelly 
appears  to  be  as  determined  as  ever,  and  to  take 
a  delight  in  giving  his  side  a  big  lift  when  needed. 
Noble  and  Gregory  were  not  to  show  their  form 
with  the  bat  this  match,  but  the  former  is  bat- 
ting in  rare  form,  and  yesterday  against  Midland 
Counties  completed  his  1.000  runs.  Clem  Hill  has 
lost  none  of  his  many  strokes;  but  Darling,  to  me, 
appears  to  be  not  quite  the  player  he  was;  per- 
haps the  worry  of  captaincy  bothers  him  a  trifle. 
Trumper  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  great 
player,  and  well  do  I  remember  him  playing  an 
innings  of  60  odd  against  Stoddart's  '94  and  '95 
team  for  the  Sydney  juniors,  when  we  all  pro- 
nounced him  a  fine  player,  and  during  our  last 
visit,  although  he  was  unlucky,  the  play  was  still 
there,  which  time  was  bound  to  bring  out.       His 


back  stroke  is  excellent;  at  the  same  time  he  Is 
a  fine  player  all  round  the  wicket,  all  his  drives 
being  along  the  ground.  Trumble  bowls  and  bats 
as  well  as  ever,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  seldom  he 
fails  when  wickets  or  runs  are  wanted.  Howell, 
for  the  time  being,  seems  to  have  lost  his  bowling, 
but  Jones  is  a  better  length  bowler  than  when  we 
played  him  in  Australia,  seldom  sending  down  a 
bad  ball;  but  he  is  not  bowling  so  fast  as  he  used 
to  do.  Laver  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very 
useful  member  of  the  side,  his  fielding  being  quite 
tip-top,  and  his  bowling  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. To  sum  up,  it  is  acknowledge  on  all  sides 
that,  taking  the  side  right  through,  it  is  the  best 
combination  ever  sent  over,  which  includes  men 
who  have  won  golden  opinions  on  all  our  cricket 
grounds  on  which  they  have  played. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  in  Brief. 

Epttomtsed  tn  Hetne 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  has  a  brilliant  article 

on  the  ideals  of  Heinrich  Heine.       It  is  thus  the 

writer  sets  his  theme:  — 

To  understand  Heine  we  must  understand  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  transition.  He  is  its  epitome.  What 
is  the  "  modern  spirit  "  about  which  we  talk  so  much 
and  so  glibly?  Our  century  began  with  apolaustic 
rationalism;  its  next  phase  was  a  scientific  materialism; 
its  last  hours  are  becoming  more  spiritual.  In  the 
political  plane  Liberalism  has  corresponded  to  rational- 
ism, the  utilitarian  creed  to  the  materialism  of  science. 
Democratic  ideals  are  at  length  tending  to  pervade 
the  manifold  'forms- of  administration.  Materialism, 
and  the  sentimentality  which  is  materialism's  literary 
offspring,  have  only  been  exorcised  in  its  old  age.  Its 
struggles  towards  the  light,  its  return  t<>  "  nature,"  its 
wanton  exuberance  in  emancipation,  led  it  to  secularise 
the  holy.  It  is  only  just  determining,  by  a  leaven  of 
selfless  altruism,  by  cosmopolitan  free  trade  in  ideals, 
by  more  appreciative  intercommunication,  to  hallow  the 
secular.  But  throughout  the  medley  of  its  movements 
—through  the  drv  utilitarianism  of  the  English  school, 
the  metallic  hedonism  of  the  French,  the  dreamy  pan- 
theism of  the  German— the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
is  the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  has  irradiated  it. 
In  no  age  has  there  been  more  comfort  and  more  suffer- 
ing; in  no  age  has  duty  prompted  comfort  to  share  so 
much  with  suffering.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
startling  sense  of  contrast— a  cleft— which  has  impressed 
individuality  on  thought  and  feeling.  Now,  irony  is 
the  very  humour  of  contrasts,  the  electric  spark  of  ideals 
in  concussion  with  facts.  Poetry,  like  nature,  seeks 
to  heal  the  ruin  by  garlanding  the  rift.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  a  great  ironic-  poet  should  arise  to  per- 
sonify the  "  Weltschmerz "  which  has  all  along  been 
groaning  and  travailing,  a  weird  minor  or  dirge-accom- 
paniment to  the  paeans  of  liberation  and  invention 
still  ringing  in  our  ears.  Conflict  and  contrast  are 
the  recruiting  sergeants  of  our  age.  Art  and  philosophy 
may  no  longer  be  dandled  as  hallowed  playthings; 
genius  must  subserve  life;  there  is  no  escape  from  con- 
scription in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Its  Two  Colossal  Egoisms. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  two  colossal  egoisms 
were  constraining  Europe:  the  one  that  of  Goethe,  the 
other  that  of  Napoleon.  We  have  purposely  ranked 
Goethe  first,  because  his  influence  has  proved  more  per- 
manent. The  full  drift  of  Goethe's  personality  has 
been  misappreciated  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  blue 


spectacles  of  our  near-sighted  Carlyle.  .  .  To  realise 
one's  highest  capacities  was  his  gospel.  Napoleon's 
egoism  was  of  an  opposite  order:  it  was  egotism  as 
distinguished  from  egoism.  .  .  .  Napoleon  discarded 
the  bygone.  He  shot  through  the  globe  like  a  pitiless 
meteor,  dealing  destruction,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
future.  .  .  .  The  Bastille  of  Europe  was  overthrown. 
Out  rushed  the  ideas.  .  .  .  Among  fch«  ideas  that 
thus  exultant  bounded  into  the  free  air — was  Heinrich 
Heine. 

The  Goal   of  Heine's  Pilgrimage. 

Heine's  passion  was  Freedom.  Not  the  mechani- 
cal equality  of  the  French  Revolution,  nor  By- 
ron's idolatry  of  personal  and  national  indepen- 
dence, but  an  inward,  a  spiritual  freedom.  There 
was  "  the  passive  freedom  of  Goethe  "  over  against 
"  the  active  slavery  of  the  Romantics."  "  Heine 
set  himself  to  make  freedom  active,"  but  "  he  was 
impetuous  and  insurgent."  He  lacked  that  "divine 
conversion  of  the  will  "  which  Amiel  makes  the 
claim  of  Christianity.  He  became  "  a  tiger  of 
Bacchus."  But  this  is  Heine's  own  later  con- 
fession:— 

Yes!  I  have  returned  to  God  lit?  the  prodigal  son 
after  mj  long  swineherdship  among  che  Hegelians.  Is 
it  mis-ery  that  sends  me  home?  Perhaps  a  less  miser- 
able reason.  A  heavenly  home-sickness  overtook  me, 
ail  urged  me  on  through  gorge  aad  forest  over  the 
cizz-'est  peaks  of  Dialectic.  On  my  way  I  found 
the  God  of  the  Pantheists,  but  he  was  of  no  avail. 
This  poor  dreamy  being  is  cramped  into  the  web  and 
growth  of  the  world — the  world's  prisoner.  He  gapes 
on  you  without  will  or  power.  To  have  a  will  one 
needs  personality,  and  free  elbow-room  is  indispensable 
for  its  manifestation. 

On  which  the  reviewer  remarks:  — 

Yes!  "  God  is  all,  but  all  is  not  God."  This  for- 
mula of  his  glowing  youth  he  had  at  length  learned  to 
interpret.  But  the  "  new  birth,"  "  the  conversion  of 
the  will,"  this  he  could  not  learn.  His  genius  hovers 
in  a  borderland  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous. 
If  his  body  could  not  emancipate  itself  from  the  spirit, 
neither  could  his  spirit  entirely  renounce  the  body. 
This  borderland,  which  sheds  such  a  charm  over  his 
every  word,  is  the  region  with  which  we  set  out— the 
domain  of  ideas. 

The  poet's  patriotism  and  family  affection  ar* 
warmly  vindicated  by  the  writer. 
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WHAT    AN     AUSTRALIAN    SEES    IN     LONDON. 

Bt  W.  H.  Fttchett  (in  the  Lonlon  "Spectator.") 


It  seems,  no  doubt,  an  impertinence  for  a  visitor 
to  say  that  Londoners  do  not  understand  Lon- 
don: but  it  is  certain  that  some  aspects  of  the 
great  city,  at  least,  are  scarcely  realised  by  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  them.  Londoners 
are  part  of  London.  Familiarity  has  a  curiously 
paralysing  effect  on  the  very  senses.  What  is 
seen  constantly,  ceases  to  be  seen.  And  London 
is,  for  Londoners,  too  near  and  too  familiar  to 
be  quite  adequately  realised.  So  an  Australian 
visitor  who  steps  out  of  his  train,  say,  at  Water- 
loo or  at  Charing  Cross  sees  quite  another  Lon- 
don to  the  citizen  who  has  walked  through  the 
crowded  Strand  to  his  office  for  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years.  The  Australian  has  the  advantage 
that  he  is  familiar  with  other  horizons.  His 
standard  of  comparison  is  new.  He  sees  the  won- 
derful city  with  wondering  eyes,  sensitive  to  every 
changing  detail  in  the  scale,  the  colour,  the  move- 
ment of  the  amazing  scene  on  which  he  looks. 
The  Australian,  perhaps,  is  better  fitted  for  realis- 
ing London  if  he  comes  to  it  across  the  Conti- 
nent. The  great  cities  of  the  Continent,  tawdry, 
loose-fibred,  ill-governed,  with  their  odd  jumbling 
of  many  centuries  and  schools  of  architecture, 
quicken  the  sense  of  the  grave,  ordered,  sober, 
yet  stately  and  full-volumed  life  of  London. 

Londoners- 
Londoners  themselves — the  citizens,  not  the  city 
— first  arrest  the    Australian's    attention.       They 
are  a  vigorous  race,  well  dressed,  fresh  coloured, 
with  the  air  of  men  who  have  found  their  voca- 
tion and  are  absorbed  in  it.       The  crowds  have 
a  perplexing  aspect  of  youthfulness, — or,  at  least, 
of  fresh-coloured  and  unspoiled  life.       The  strain 
of  life  is  at  least  as  great  in  London  as  anywhere 
in  the  world.       The  pace  of  affairs,  the  volume 
of  business,  the  scale  of  interests  dealt  with,  can 
be   equalled    nowhere   else.       Yet   there    are    few 
wrinkled  faces,  or  round  shoulders,  or  grey  beards, 
and  almost  nothing  of  city  pallor.       There  must 
be,  if  not  some  antiseptic  virtue  in  London  smoke, 
yet    some   compensating    quality    in    the    English 
climate  which  makes  a  Londoner  of  a  given  age 
look  fresher,  carry  himself  more  erectly,  and  seem 
less  exhausted  than  an  American,  an  Australian, 
or  a  citizen  of  Berlin   or  of   Paris  of  the  same 
number  of  years.      It  may  be,  perhaps,    that    the 
imagination  affects  the  physical  vision,   and  the 
Australian  sees  the  Londoner  through  what  may 
be  called  the  lens  of  the  Empire  of  which  London 
is   thp   brain   and   the   heart.       But   certainly   he 


fancies  he  sees  in  the  figures  that  pass  him  in 
the  streets  of  London  the  stamp  and  bearing  of 
an  Imperial  race.  For  stature,  erectness,  and 
look  of  grave  capacity  the  men  of  no  other  city 
— and  the  present  writer  has  seen  many  great 
cities — can  compare  with  Londoners. 

The    Scale   of    It. 

The  sense  of  the  size  of  London   itself  comes 
slowly.      The  city  is  seen,  of  course,  only  in  sec- 
tions,  and   the  sense  of  that  far-stretching  pro- 
vince of  streets  and  squares,  that  mighty  Sahara 
of   house-roofs,    does   not   readily   steal    into    the 
imagination.       There  is  no  eminence  from  which 
one  can  look  down  and  see,  running  clear  round  to 
the  horizon  on  every  side,  the  Imperial  city.      Lon- 
don seen  on  a  clear  day  from  a  balloon,  or — per- 
haps better  still — seen   from   the   same   elevation 
at  midnight,  its  streets  mere  ribbons  of  stars,  must 
be   one   of  the   most   amazing   spectacles   on   the 
globe.       If    anyone  wants  to  get,  on  easy  terms, 
some  sense  of  the  scale  of  London,  let  him  take 
his   stand    on   the    hill    in    Greenwich    Park,    just 
below  the  Observatory.       The  river  curves  like  a 
gigantic  gleaming  horseshoe  at  his   feet.       It  is 
fretted  with  the  masts  of  ships.       In  the  curves 
of  the  river  lie  folded  the  great  docks,  from  St. 
Katherine's  far  to  the  west,  to  the  East  Indian 
Docks  to  the  east  and  Millwall  Docks  almost  under 
the  observer's  eyes.      One  sees  a  vast  far-running 
floor  of  roofs  on  which,  with  a  curiously  softening 
effect,  lies  the  London  haze,  half  smoke,  half  fog. 
And,  stretching  in  a  curve  from  west  to  east,  rises 
a  mighty  forest  of  masts!       The  sea  itself,  the 
spectator  knows,  is  twenty  odd  miles  distant.      Yet 
in  no  great  harbour  in  the  world  has  the  present 
writer,  at  least,  ever  seen  such  a  mighty  crescent 
of  masts   as   that   which   is   seen,   rising   from   a 
pavement  of  tiles  and  chimney-tops,  in  the  very 
heart  of  London.      What  a  city  is  this  whose  mere 
docks    are    on  a    scale  which — measured,    at  all 
events,  by  the  fleets  which  they  hold— outrun  the 
great  harbours  of  the   planet! 

Civic    Beauty. 

Is  London  picturesque?  The  poets  have  not  yet 
discovered  London,  and  this  in  spite  of  Words- 
worth's— 

"  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair," 
written  on  Westminster  Bridge.      No  painter  has 
succeeded  in    translating    London    into    terms    of 
art.       The  first  hasty  impression  of  the  visitor — 
the  impression  carried  away  by  the  present  writer 
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when,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  first  saw  London — is 
one  of  drab-coloured,  or  rather  smoke-coloured, 
common-place.  It  is  a  city  of  mean  streets.  The 
great  buildings  of  the  city  lack  space  in  which  to 
be  seen.  London  has  no  acropolis  rising  steeply 
from  its  centre  to  give  physiognomy  to  its  land- 
scape. The  city  wears  an  obscuring  veil  of  fog. 
Its  Abbey  and  the  great  moon-like  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  are  smoke-tinted. 

But  the  eyes  grow  wiser  with  seeing.  A  closer 
acquaintance  with  London  shows  it  to  be  amaz- 
ingly rich  in  all  the  elements  of  the  picturesque. 
The  very  haze  which  so  often  lies  upon  it  gives 
a  sort  of  mysterious  perspective  to  its  streets. 
Its  parks  in  June,  for  leafiness  and  verdure,  are 
a  perpetual  feast  to  eyes  familiar  with  the  browns 
of  an  Australian  landscape.  And  to  find  such 
wide  stretches  of  green  turf,  and  forest  trees,  and 
fowl-haunted  water  in  the  stony  heart  of 
London  itself  is  a  matter  of  delighted 
amazement.  The  Continental  idea  of  London 
is  that  it  is  a  city  of  sordid  streets  and  charac- 
terless architecture.  But  London  architecture 
scarcely  has  justice  done  to  it.  The  modern 
world,  it  is  sometimes  said,  has  lost  the  art  of 
building  cathedrals.  What  has  really  perished 
is  not  the  art  which  builds  cathedrals,  but  the 
religious  mood  which  requires  them.  The  skill 
which  designed  Mr.  Street's  noble  hall  in  the 
Law  Courts  could  have  built  a  nineteenth-century 
cathedral,  and  Barry's  magnificent  tower  at  West- 
minster delights  the  eyes  which  are  familiar  with 
the  west  front  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  And  the 
truth  is  that  London  is  being  rebuilt,  and  rebuilt 
in  the  characteristic  British  fashion,  without  any 
blowing  of  trumpets,  and  by  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  private  citizens.  No  Haussman  has  arisen 
to  reconstruct  London:  London,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, would  not  tolerate  a  Haussman!  But 
everywhere  vast  buildings  are  arising — stately  and 
ornate  hotels,  cliff-like  piles  of  mansions,  long, 
curving  street  facades,  such  as  some  in  West- 
minster, which  can  scarcely  be  rivalled  in  Europe. 

A   Bus   Ride. 

But  the  street  architecture  of  London— though 
it  is  undergoing  a  silent  revolution  which  pro- 
mises to  make  the  city,  in  another  generation, 
the  stateliest  metropolis  of  the  modern  world- 
is  not  the  feature  which  most  impresses  a  visitor. 
The  human  crowds  that  flood  its  streets  are  the 
chief  wonder  of  London.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  are  such  crowds;  so  orderly,  so  preoccupied, 
so  busy,  and  yet  so  picturesque.  But  the  pic- 
turesqueness  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on 
costume,  though  a  walk  through  Hyde  Park  on 
Sunday  afternoon  shows  that  London  on  occasion 
can  be  almost  as  many-coloured  as  Constantinople. 
The  wonder  of  London  streets  is  to  see  how  such 
human  floods  can  flow  diversely  through  such  nar- 


row channels.  It  is  like  seeing  Niagara  poured 
through  six-inch  pipes!  The  native  Londoner 
mounts  his  'bus  at  Charing  Cross,  and  rides  to  the 
Bank  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  newspaper.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  experience  to  make  him 
lift  his  eyebrows.  But  to  the  Australian  that 
same  ride  is  the  most  amazing  pennyworth  of 
adventure  and  excitement  to  be  had  on  the  face 
of  the  planet.  The  London  'bus  itself  is  a  sort 
of  galleon  on  wheels.  And  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Bank,  or  Piccadilly  at  four  o'clock  from 
Apsley  House  to  Holborn  Viaduct,  resembles  some 
narrow  seaway,  through  which  crowded  fleets  of 
these  galleons  are  drifting.  Fleet-street  at  its 
narrowest  is,  say,  forty  feet  wide.  The  stream 
of  vehicles,  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  is  made 
up  of  every  variety  of  structure  that  goes  on 
wheels,  from  a  vegetable-cart  drawn  by  a  donkey 
to  a  huge  furniture-van  as  big  as  a  house,  from 
a  two-decked  'bus  crowded  with  passengers  to  an 
electric-motor  self-driven.  The  interstices  in  this 
tide  of  wheeled  structures  are  filled  up  by  hand- 
carts, cyclists,  and  even,  mirabile  dictu,  by 
cyclistes.  The  amazed  spectator  not  seldom,  in- 
deed, looks  down  on  some  slender  girlish  figure 
poised  on  the  swaying  "  bike  "  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  crush  of  great  vehicles!  By  what  miracles 
of  skill  and  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  drivers 
these  innumerable  vehicles  pass  each  other  and 
escape  coming  to  universal  and  instantaneous 
wreck  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Street    Incidents. 

And  the  voyage  on  top  of  a  'bus  from  Char- 
ing Cross  to  the  Bank  has  many  incidents.  Where 
the  throng  is  at  its  densest,  a  huge  van  from  some 
lateral  street  is  thrust  into  the  midst  of  it,  or  the 
lifted  hand  of  a  policeman  stops  the  whole  pro- 
cession of  wheels,  the  check  running  back  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  one  long  stretch  of  arrested 
vehicles  suddenly  frozen  into  movelessness.  Once, 
at  least,  in  the  present  writer's  experience,  there 
arose  a  sudden  shout  far  to  the  rear,  a 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  a  rush  of  vehicles 
to  right  and  left;  then  along  the  clear 
space  by  some  miracle  created,  came  a  fire-engine 
at  speed,  the  firemen  with  helmeted  heads  bent 
forward,  the  horses  with  distended  nostrils  and 
crested  manes  making  an  extraordinarily  pic- 
turesque figure.  But  think  of  a  fire-engine  let 
loose  at  a  gallop  up  the  Strand  at  its  busiest! 

It  is  one  of  the  injustices  of  literature  that 
nobody  as  yet  has  shed  a  drop  of  admiring  ink 
on  the  head  of  the  London  'bus-driver.  He  is 
sufficiently  prosaic-looking,  it  is  true,  as  he  sits, 
damaged  bell-topper  on  head,  strapped  by  a  belt 
round  his  waist  to  his  'bus,  foot  on  brake,  with 
his  horses  far  beneath  him.  But  the  'bus-driver 
is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  London  streets, 
and  almost  deserves  an  epic.      For  sixteen  hours 
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a  day,  and  for  thirteen  days  in  a  fortnight,  he 
sits  on  that  high  perch  under  all  weathers;  and 
no  pilot  bringing  a  great  liner  up  the  Channel 
in  November  fogs  and  gales  has  more  need  of  cool- 
ness and  vigilance  than  he.  Perhaps  the  London 
'bus  horse  in  its  way  is  as  wonderful  as  its  driver. 
It  has  absolutely  no  "  nerves."  It  knows  all  the 
conductor's  signals  by  heart.  Nature  adapts, 
with  curious  art,  all  living  things  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  Australian  rabbit  under  the  stress  of 
hunger  is  acquiring,  it  is  said,  the  tree-climbing 
habit.  And  certainly  the  London  'bus-horse, 
trained  for  generations  to  the  business  of  drawing 
great  loads  on  slippery  surfaces,  may  be  expected 
to  develop  the  art  of  skating.  It  has  already,  in- 
deed, more  than  half  acquired  the  art. 

One  charm  of  London,  to  an  Australian  com- 
ing from  a  raw  continent  and  half-hatched  cities, 
is  its  antiquity.  The  city  is  scribbled  over  with 
literary  and  historic  characters.  One  stumbles 
across  them  everywhere,  and  they  make  London 
a  sort  of  illuminated  missal.  At  almost  every 
street-corner  the  chord  of  some  classic  memory 
is  struck.  Here  Goldsmith  lived.  There  Lamb 
lies  buried.  Through  that  window  Charles  I. 
stepped  to  his  scaffold.  This  is  the  garden  where 
Shakespeare  places  the  famous  scene  of  the  York 
and  Lancastrian  roses.  There  is  no  end  to  these 
associations!  New  ones  are  discovered  by  the 
delighted  visitor  every  day.  He  walks  in  an  en- 
chanted city  of  memories. 

Westminster    Abbey. 

This  aspect  of  London  reaches  its  climax  in,  say, 
the  Abbey.  For  an  Australian,  indeed,  with  a 
reasonable  equipment  of  literary  knowledge  and  a 
touch  of  realising  imagination,  the  experience  of 
sitting  through  a  service  in  the  Abbey  is  very 
curious.  The  preacher's  voice  flows  in  stately 
cadences  over  his  head.  He  sees  before  him  a 
stretch  of  commonplace  modern  heads,  bonneted 
or  bald.  But  it  is  the  other  congregation — silent 
and  only  half  seen — that  impresses  the  Australian! 
The  three  Cannings  stand  there,  looking  down 
on  the  scene.  Beaconsfleld,  with  downward- 
hanging  brow  and  cynical  smile,  as  though  sneer- 
ing at  the  unconscious  divine  in  the  pulpit.  Peel, 
disguised  in  an  absurd  Roman  toga,  in  oratorical 
attitude  with  uplifted  hand,  looks  as  though  ad- 
dressing the  unheeding  audience  on  his  own  ac- 
count.      The    elder    Pitt,    too,    though    speech    is 


frozen  on  his  marble  lips,  is  about  to  pour  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  on  the  startled  air.  A 
life-size  effigy  of  some  Chancellor  of  the  Tudor 
times,  with  ruff  and  pointed  beard,  lies  near,  brow 
on  hand.  The  sermon  has  made  him  drowsy! 
The  Australian  imagination  is  busy  with  the  un- 
seen audiences  of  other  centuries  which  people 
the  Abbey— the  Kings,  the  warriors,  and  saints, 
and  poets.  There  Ben  Jonson  might  lift  his 
serene  brow,  unmoved  by  passion;  or  Gay  peep 
shyly  from  behind  one  of  the  pillars. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  London  are  tragic  in 
their  emptiness  and  coldness.  They  lie  like 
stranded  ships  while  the  stream  of  human  life 
flows  unheeding  past  them.  They  resemble  elec- 
trical centres  out  of  whi-ch  somehow  the  electrical 
energy  has  slipped.  But,  from  the  purely  pic- 
turesque point  of  view— its  power  to  affect  the 
imagination— the  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
unique.  Its  congregation  of  dead  Kings,  and 
Queens,  and  statesmen  beneath  the  stone  floor  is 
in  such  contrast  with  the  living  audience  in 
fashionable  attire  above  that  same  pavement. 

London  impresses  the  Australian  visitor,  on  the 
whole,  as  an  Imperial  city;  rich,  stately,  pictur- 
esque, the  home  of  a  strong-bodied,  strong-brained 
race,  the  fitting  crown  of  the  greatest  Empire 
known  to  history.  There  is,  no  doubt,  another 
London  than  that  the  visitor  finds  in  the  West- 
End,  and  one  not  quite  so  picturesque.  There 
must  be,  indeed,  many  Londons,  some  of  them 
sad  enough.  One  gets  a  hint  of  these  as  he  looks 
down  from  a  railway  carriage  on  the  house-roofs 
below  the  level  of  the  embankment.  Here  are 
whole  provinces  of  houses,  in  scale  equal  to  entire 
cities,  almost  literally  submerged.  Their  inhabi- 
tants, like  Keats'  fallen  Saturn,  must  dwell  "  far 
from  the  breath  of  morn  and  eve's  one  star." 
Where  do  the  little  children  play  who  dwell  in  that 
tangle  of  narrow  lanes,  lying  low  under  the 
shadow  of  great  railway  embankments?  There 
must  be  districts  in  London  which  resemble  cir- 
cles in  Dante's  Inferno.  There  is  one  square  mile 
of  London,  it  is  said,  on  which  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  human  beings  live! 
Life  can  be  neither  civilised  nor  Christian  under 
such  conditions.  But  if  London  has  its  "  pro- 
blems "  it  has  also  a  wealth,  a  stateliness,  a 
strength  and  volume  of  energe'tic  life,  a  princely 
beneficence — as  its  amazing  charities  prove — which 
have  never  been  paralleled  in  human  history. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    CLIMATE    ON    CHARACTER. 


THE   CASE    FOR    NEW   ZEALAND. 
By  Ret.  B,  "Waddell,  M.A  ,  D.D. 


This  is  an  old-fashioned  subject;  the  discussion 
-of  it,  however,  relative  to  these  colonies  is,  I  think, 
new.  It  ought  to  possess  interest,  as  it  certainly 
<loes  importance.  Some  writers  interpret  climate 
as  practically  coincident  with  Nature,  or  physical 
geography.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  I 
shall  take  climate  mainly  in  its  popular  accepta- 
tion, as  temperature,  moisture,  &c,  and  one  or 
two  other  factors  closely  related  thereto.  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  my  discussion  of  the  question  to 
these  colonies,  and  especially  to  my  own— New 
Zealand. 

The  Consciousness  of  Nature's  Influence. 
In  every  age  man   has  been  more  or  less  con- 
scious of  the  influence  of  Nature  upon  him.      It  has 
heen  round  him  like  an  atmosphere.      It  has  been 
within  him  like  a  passion.       He  has  not  been  able 
to  withdraw  himself  from  it,  any  more  than  he  has 
been  able  to  withdraw  his  feet  from  the  solid  earth. 
Its  power  has  been  not,  perhaps,  more  great,  but 
it  has  been  more  felt,  this  century.       The  aggre- 
gation  of   people   in    large   cities   has   accentuated 
the   peril   of  a  civilisation   that   forgets   it.       The 
Teturn   to  Nature  begun   in   literature  by  Cowper 
and  Burns,  and  carried  forward  by  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,   and   their  successors,    was   reinforced   in 
science  by  the  great,  physical  discoveries  of  the  last 
fifty  years.       The  doctors  who    a  short  time  ago 
used  to  keep  their  patients  as  much  as  possible 
secluded   from   air  and   cold,   are   now   discovering 
that  these  are  their  best  medicine.       Nansen  and 
his  companions  come  back  from  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  though  they  were  hardly  ever  dry,  yet  they 
never  contracted  colds.       But  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turn to  civilised  methods  of  living  they  catch  the 
infection  at  once. 

The   Authorities  of  Literature. 

So  evidently  have  the  climatic  surroundings  of 
a  people  to  do  with  their  bodily  and 
mental  constitution  that  every  modern  historian 
places  great  emphasis  on  them  in  estimating  the 
forces  that  build  up  national  character.  Writers 
like  Montesquieu,  and  Buckle,  and  others,  have  fol- 
lowed it  out  into  large  detail.  M.  Taine,  in  his 
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great     "  History    of    English    Literature,"    makes 
climatic  environment  one  of  the  three  great  factors 
which  determine  the  development  and  destiny  of 
a  race.      And  it  is  from  analysis  and  application  of 
these  that  he  explains  the  diversities  and  develop- 
ment of  English  literature.       I  am  not  maintain- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  perception  of  this  is  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  discovery.      It  is  not.      That  won- 
derful race,  for  instance,  which  has  made  classic 
the  name  of  Greece    knew  of  it.     They  accounted 
for  the   differences  of  character,   which  sundered 
them  into  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  to  the 
diversities      of      climate.      -'The      marked      con- 
trast between  Athenians  and  Boeotians'  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  light  and  heavy  at- 
mosphere which  they  respectively  breathed."     (See 
Grote's  "  History  0f  Greece.")       This  contrast  ex- 
tended even  to  the  towns,  and  was  explained  in 
the  same  way.       Thus,   Tauagra  was  thought   to 
be  the  abode  of  envy,   Thebes  of  insolence,  Heli- 
artos  of  stupidity,  and  so  on.      And  these  differ- 
ences, due,  as  they  imagined,  to  the  necessities  of 
climate,    split    them    up    into    warring    units,    in- 
capable of  cohesion. 

Doubtless  there  was  some  exaggeration,  but 
the  modern  scientific  historian  has  led  us 
to  see  how  potent  and  universal  is  the 
truth  thus  vaguely  apprehended  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  literature  of  to-day  is  saturated  with 
the  thought.  -  He  knew  of  old."  writes  James 
Law  Allen,  in  that  fine  work  of  his,  "  The  Choir 
Invisible,"  "  the  pipe  of  this  imperious  Shepherd 
(Summer),  sounding  along  the  inner  vales  of  his 
being,  herding  him  towards  universal  fellowship 
with  seeding  grass,  and  breeding  herb,  and  every 
heart-holding  creature  of  the  woods." 

Such  a  view  of  the  influence  of  Nature  on  man  is 
characteristic  of  almost  every  modern  writer  Th- 
discovery  of  the  great  law  of  evolution  has  both 
accentuated  the  fact  and  suggested  an  explanation 
of  it.  The  scientist  assures  us  that  we  are  not 
only  a  compound  of  imp  and  angel,  but  that  we 
are  in  vital  sympathy  with  the  very  clods  of  the 
valley.  The  profoundest  of  our  modern  poets 
does  not 


Repine  if  tree  or  flower 
-  or  streamlet  were  my   dwell 
Before  I  gamed  enlargement.   o,,u    fi- 


.       "^uc  u   nee  or  nower. 
&T^LfMfL-e-  »*  dwelling  place, 
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It  is,  Indeed,  on  the  hypothesis  of  this  evolution 
from  inanimate  being  that  Browning  is  able  to  ac- 
count 

For  many   a   thrill 
Of  kinship    I   confess  to  with   the  powers 
Called   Nature;    animate,    inanimate 
En  parts,  or  in  the  whole,  there's  something  there 
Manlike,  that  somehow  meets  the  man  in  me. 

Thus  Nature,  in  her  forces  of  atom  and  air,  of 
sun  and  soil,  is  woven  into  man,  and  he  is  as  re- 
sponsive to  them  as  the  Aeolian  harp  to  the  wan- 
dering breeze. 

The  Principle  Applied  to  New  Zealand. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  this  general 
principle  to  the  colonies,  and  especially  New  Zea- 
land, what  conclusion  may  we  draw?  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  where  temperature  runs  into 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  character  deteri- 
orates. Where  food  is  easily  raised,  as  in  the 
tropics,  men  and  women  are  not.  They  tend  to 
deeav.  The  nation  becomes  languid  or  volup- 
tuous, usually  both.  Now  in  this  respect  New 
Zealand  is  happily  circumstanced.  Its  climate 
is  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot.  Many  smart  and 
sharp  criticisms  are  passed  upon  it.  In  one  of 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  amusing  books,  he  tells  the 
story  of  a  man  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  tempted 
to  consult  a  medical  book  for  some  slight  ailment 
he  had.  He  began  to  read,  and  to  his  dismay 
he  found  before  he  had  done  that  he  had  the  symp- 
toms of  every  disease  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  except 
one — housemaid's  knee.  Well,  we  are  told  that 
in  this  colony  Ave  have  no  weather  at  all — only 
samples — or,  rather,  that  we  have  every  sort  of 
weather  except  one — good  weather. 

But  the  long-resident  in  New  Zealand  can 
afford  to  smile  at  these  bitter  witticisms. 
For  he  knows  the  facts,  and  the  facts 
are  that  Maoriland  has  one  of  the  most 
favourable  temperatures  in  the  world  for  the 
development  of  character.  The  difference  between 
the  warmest  and  coldest  months  in  New  Zealand  is 
only  17  degrees,  almost  the  smallest  range  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  Rome  it  is  27  de- 
grees, in  Milan  38  degrees,  and  in  Jersey  22  de- 
grees. The  mean  annual  t  temperature  of  New 
Zealand  is  about  54  degrees:  in  Auckland  it  is  a 
little  over  58  degrees,  and  in  Dunedin  50  degrees. 
Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Government  statistician  of  New 
South  Wales,  says  that  Armidale,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land table-laud,  is  as  nearly  a  perfect  climate  as 
can  be  found.  Its  average  temperature  is  56.4  de- 
grees. It  will  be  seen  that  New  Zealand  ap- 
proximates very  closely  to  it. 

Now  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  char- 
acter is  very  important.  New  Zealand  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  most  favourable 
range  of  the  temperate  zone — the  most  favourable. 


I  7nean,  for  the  development  of  a  rich,  robust 
character.  The  climate  is  not  too  warm,  even  in 
the  warmest  months,  to  cause  a  relaxation  of 
energies,  as  in  many  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
Food  does  not  come  too  easy  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  sustained  work,  as  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical spheres.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too 
cold  to  require  a  perpetual  warfare  in  order  to 
wring  from  the  hard  clasp  of  Nature  the  means  of 
existence.  It  is  nearer  the  happy  mean  than  per- 
haps any  other  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  our  climate  may 
appear  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
other  colonies,  or  home  countries — I  mean  its 
variability.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  changes 
are  very  sudden,  and  therefore  very  trying.  A  re- 
cent writer  in  the  English  "Spectator"  has  pointed 
out  that  the  calm  confidence  of  the  English  people 
is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  uniformity  of 
their  climatic  conditions.  These  are  steady  and 
uniform  for  long  periods.  In  New  Zealand  it  is 
the  reverse.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  make 
character  more  eager,  inventive,  and  resourceful. 
It  will  also  tend  to  produce  a  strongly  marked 
neurotic  element  in  the  inhabitants.  The  change- 
ful climate  will  react  upon  the  nature,  and 
greatly  alter,  if  it  does  neutralise,  that  coolness 
approaching  sometimes  stolidity,  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  English  people. 

The  Preservation  of  Home  Life. 

Another  effect  of  our  climate  will  be  the  preser- 
vation of  home.  Home  is  a  word  of  the  temperate 
zone.  You  do  not  find  it — at  least  that  type  of 
it  which  stirs  the  Briton  when  he  hears  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  " — in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries. You  find  houses  to  sleep  in.  or  feed  in. 
but  not  such  as  Burns  celebrates  in  his  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  from  which  he  very  truly 
says,  "  Old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs."  Now,  if 
you  take  out  of  British  character  all  that  has  come 
into  it  through  its  homes,  you  have  a  very  thin 
and  weak  residuum  left.  General  Booth  showed 
his  insight  in  this  as  in  other  things.  He  was 
offered  land  for  his  over-sea  colony  in  a  certain 
country.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  your  summer  is  too 
long,  and  your  winters  too  brief,  and  your  climate 
too  soft  to  form  robust  characters";  and  so  he  de- 
clined it.  He  was  right.  Now  in  this  respect 
New  Zealand  is  singularly  favoured.  In  the 
greater  portion  of  Australia  life  can  be  lived  out 
of  doors  most  of  the  year.  The  homes,  which  are 
the  product  of  winter,  are  not  found  there.  And 
so,  broadly  speaking,  existence  will  be  divided 
largely  between  business  and  pleasure.  Men  will 
run  into  work  to  get  a  living,  and  run  out  of  it 
again  to  rest  and  be  happy.  Everyone  knows  that 
serious  study  is  very  difficult  when  the  tempera- 
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ture  reaches  CO  degrees,  which  it  does,  even  in 
winter,  over  a  large  portion  of  Australia;  and 
when  it  runs  up  to  70  degrees  or  80  degrees  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Few  people  have  the 
susceptibility  to  Nature's  influence  of  the  late 
Richard  .Tefferies.  Yet  fewer  still  will  be  found 
to  disagree  with  what  he  writes:  "  I  can  never  read 
in  summer  out  of  doors.  .  .  .  Human  thoughts 
and  imaginings  written  down  are  pale  and  feeble 
in  bright  summer  light."  That  is  so;  and  hence 
in  ?uch  a  climate,  character  will  tend  to  become 
voluptuous  and  pleasure- loving  and  easy-going; 
and  its  literature  will  reflect  its  life.  It  will 
be  largely  a  magazine  literature,  light  and  airy, 
witty  and  cynical  and  pessimistic. 

The  Effect  of  Climate  on  Australian  Poetry. 

Even  now  that  is  its  characteristic.  Look  at  it 
In  one  department — its  poetry.  Pericles,  the  great 
Athenian  statesman,  connected  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  his  countrymen  with  what  he  called 
"  the  most  pellucid  air  of  Attica."  There  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  country 
has  a  powerful  influence  in  colouring  its  thought, 
and  so  its  character.  Now,  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  Australian  poetry  is  its  pes- 
simism. Not  the  least  of  its  singers — Ogilvie — in 
one  of  his  poems,  speaks  of  being  led  into  the 
"  Land  of  Dumb  Despair."  It  is  a  land  whose 
funereal  music  sounds  not  seldom  in  the  poetry 
of  Australian  singers.  At  first  sight  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  young  country  should 
strike  this  iron  note  so  frequently.  No  doubt  the 
causes  are  numerous  and  complex,  but  there  is 
equally  little  doubt,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  that  one 
of  them  is  the  atmosphere. 

Everyone,  I  suppose,  has  felt  how  brilliant 
sunshine  silences,  and  then  saddens,  life. 
Many  writers  have  drawn  attention  to  this. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Amiel,  in  his  fascinating  "Jour- 
nal," writes:  "  Of  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  in 
fine  weather,  the  afternoon  about  3  p.m.  is  the 
time  which  to  me  is  most  difficult  to  bear.  I 
never  feel  more  strongly  than  then  '  le  vide  effra- 
yant  de  la  vie,'  the  stress  of  mutual  anxiety,  or  the 
painful  thirst  for  happiness.  .  .  .  The  bright 
hours  of  the  day  are  capable  of  flooding  the  whole 
soul  with  melancholy,  of  kindling  in  us  the  passion 
for  death,  or  suicide,  or  annihilation,  or  of  driving 
us  to  that  which  is  next  akin  to  death,  the  deaden- 
ing of  the  senses  by  the  pursuit  of  pleasures." 
I  might  quote  the  testimony  of  many  other  writers 
to  the  same  effect. 

Sunshine  and  Character. 
It     would     he     an       interesting     problem     to 
discover     why     it     is     that     the      sunlight,     the 
brilliant,   clear,   high,   summer  noons,   do  produce 


these  results.      But  that  would  lead  me  away  from 
the  present  point.      Perhaps,  with  the  editor's  per- 
mission, I  may  mention  that  another  time.       All 
that  I  am  concerned  with  just  now  is  the  affirma- 
tion   of    the    fact    that,    in    countries    where    the 
winters  are  slight  and  the  summers  long,  hot,  and 
brilliant,  character,  as  expressed  in  literature,  has 
always  in  it  a  strain  of  world  weariness  or  pessi- 
mism.     India,  e.g.,  is  a  typical  illustration  of  this. 
Its  literature  is  steeped  in  melancholy — the  melan- 
choly of  a  people  who  regard  conscious  existence 
as  au  evil,  and  absorption  into  Nirvana  as  the  chief 
beatitude.      Now,  New  Zealand  is,  in  this  respect, 
favourably  circumstanced.       It  knows  nothing  of 
this  long,  insistent  sunshine  that  pours  down  its 
fierce    floods    upon    vast     spaces     of     Australian 
continent   and  not  a  few  of  its  leading  cities.      It 
has,  indeed,  its  sunshine,  and  in  the  North  Island, 
at  least,  it  is  clear  and  long-continued.       But  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  such  variety  of 
climate  as  Maoriland.  This,  of  course,  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  in  a  laud  stretching  through  the 
10th  degree  of  latitude  and  with  a  unique  seaboard. 
As  we  come  south  the  atmosphere  varies,  and  its 
changes  are  frequent  and  sudden.       These  break 
up  the  monotonous  brilliancy  which  tends  to  de- 
press the  spirit.      They  do  more.      A  great  school 
of  landscape  art  can  hardly  be  produced  in  climates 
that  are  intensely  bright,  and  brilliant.     It  requires 
for  its  perfection  the  shifting  clouds  and  purple 
haze,  and  the  glamour  and  glory  of  trailing  mists. 
The  New  Zealand  climate,  especially  in  the  South, 
is  singularly  rich  in  these.      Of  the  immense  value 
of  this  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  ar- 
tistic  character,   one   has   only   to   read   Ruskin's 
"  Modern     Painters "    to    understand.       Thus     it 
seems  to  me    that  the  climatic  conditions  of  New 
Zealand,  especially  of  the  South  Island,  ought  to 
produce    the    strongest    character    physically,    in 
tellectually,  and  ethically  in  Australasia. 

The  Peril  of  Perfection. 

But  our  climate  may  have  the  defect  of  its  quali- 
ties. There  is  one  aspect  connected  with  it  which 
gives  ground  for  anxiety.  The  two  great  factors 
of  wealth  in  a  nation  are  climate  and  soil.  The 
latter  is  much  more  under  human  control  than  the 
former.  We  can  till  the  land,  but  we  can  neither 
make  nor  forecast  the  weather.  Yet  New  Zealand 
is  peculiar,  comparatively  speaking,  both  in  regard 
to  climate  and  soil.  The  courses  of  both  of  these 
are,  in  the  main,  orderly.  There  are  no  abnor- 
mal breaks.  Australia  has  its  devastating  droughts. 
One  can  never  be  reasonably  sure  of  what  will  hap- 
pen there  in  any  given  month.  There  are  frequent 
irruptions  of  forces  quite  beyond  human  calcu'ation 
or  control.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  different.  Rarely 
is  the  round   of  either  soil  or  climate  interfered 
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with.  Man  has  only  to  link  himself  on  to 
Nature's  order,  and  he  is  usually  certain  of  a  re- 
turn for  his  labour.  His  fortune,  or  "  his  god," 
as  Job  puts  it,  is  in  his  own  hands. 

The  tendency  of  this  will  possibly  be  to 
produce  a  secular  spirit,  a  spirit,  that 
is,  which  feels  itself  independent  of  any 
force  or  being  outside  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

A  Comparison  of  Old  and  New. 
it  we  compare  New  Zealand,  say,  with 
Palestine  in  this  respect,  we  shall  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  point.  In  Palestine,  as  Professor 
Smith  has  pointed  out  in  "  The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land,"  there  is  no  inevitable- 
ness.  The  soil's  fertility  does  not  depend  mainly 
on  man's  labour.  The  climate  is  regular  enough 
to  promote  his  activity,  but  it  is  not  regular 
enough  to  enable  him  to  forecast  with  any  cer- 
tainty a  single  year's  crop.  His  efforts  may  be, 
and  often  are,  frustrated  by  forces  quite  unex- 
pected and  quite  beyond  his  control.  Droughts, 
famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  and  insect 
plagues  of  one  sort  and  another  may  break  in  at 
any  moment  and  scatter  all  his  calculations  to 
the  winds.  Thus,  man  is  driven  to  go  outside  the 
forces  which  he  himself  can  operate.  The  imagi- 
nation is  roused  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  Will  be- 
hind Nature,  in  face  of  Whose  irruptions  in  climate 
or  soil  man  is  absolutely  helpless.  And  so  the 
Hebrew  thinkers  were  compelled  to  postulate  a  Pro- 
vidence as  the  supreme  factor  in  the  order  of  Nature; 
and  therefore  life  never  lost  its  soundness.  The 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  draws  a  con- 
trast between  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  this  particu- 
lar. He  says:  '*  The  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess,  it  is  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowest  thy  seed  and 
waterest  it  with  the  foot,  like  a  garden  of  herbs," — 
i.e.,  when  everything  is  so  much  under  man's  con- 
trol that  he  has  only  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  year  are  certain.  "  But  the  land  whither  ye 
go  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys;  of  the  rain  of 
heaven  it  drinketh  water;  a  land  which  Jehovah 
thy  God  Himself  looketh  after.  Continually  are 
His  eyes  upon  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  year."  In  other  words, 
the  cMmate  of  Egypt  was  not  one  which  of  itself 
would  suggest  a  personal  Providence.  But  the 
climate  of  Palestine  was,  and  hence  its  inhabitants 
were  saved  from  the  peril  of  an  arid  or  acrid  secu- 
larism. New  Zealand  in  this  matter  is  more  akin 
to  Egypt  than  to  Palestine.  The  very  uniformity  of 
Nature';;  order  in  this  colony,  which  is  our  boast, 
is  also  our  peril.  It  will  tend,  unless  we  are  care- 
ful, to  develop  a  hard,  undivine,  secularistic  method 
of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the 
world. 


The  Influence  of  the  Sea. 

My  space  will  only  permit  reference  to  one  other 
point.  It  is  not  usually  included  in  climate.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  in  large  degree, 
as  the  cause  belongs  to  the  effect.  It  is  the  sea. 
New  Zealand  has  been  called  the  "  Britain  of  the 
South."  The  similarity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  very  striking.  And  in  nothing  more  so 
than  in  their  island  structure  and  long  stretch  of 
coast  line.  Justice  has  hardly  yet  been  done  to 
the  part  that  islands  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment, of  the  human  race.  "  They  are  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  usually 
a  milder  climate  than  continents;  they  were  less 
exposed  to  parching  droughts;  they  enjoyed  more 
frequent  rain  and  dew  and  sunshine:  the  sun  was 
not  so  scorching  and  was  tempered  by  sea  breezes 
and  silver  clouds.  Vegetation  was  more  kind. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees,  instead  of  being  hard 
and  dry,  and  much  divided,  as  in  continental  areas, 
were  broad  and  tender  and  delicate."  Island 
peoples,  therefore,  have  felt  the  effects  of  this 
physical  beneficence  on  their  character.  They 
were  more  open  to  progressive  ideas  than  the 
dwellers  in  a  continent.  And  it  has  been  chiefly 
in  islands  that  the  great  events  began  which  have 
transformed  the  world.  The  influence  of  the 
^ea  in  bringing  this  about  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. Look  at  our  English  situation,  for  in- 
stance. How  much  of  it  has  been  created  and 
coloured  by  the  sea.  Read  such  a  book  as  Mrs. 
Sharp's  "  Sea  Music,"  in  which  she  constructs  an 
anthology  on  the  subject  from  English  poets,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  the 
sea  has  moulded  our  best  imaginative  writers.  We 
belong  to  a  race  born  and  bred  on  the  sea.  The 
salt  of  its  waters  is  in  our  blood,  and  its  song 
ne\er  ceases  to  echo  in  our  soul. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  country  which 
has  not  a  fertile  soil  can  ever  pro- 
duce a  great  literature.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  exception  to  that  dictum — Scandinavia. 
Scandinavia  has  in  the  main  a  niggard  land.  Yet 
its  imaginative  literature  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
in  the  world.  Why?  Because  Scandinavia  has 
a  vast  sea-board.  Driven  off  from  their  inhos- 
pitable soil  and  sombre  forests  to  find  a  living,  the 
Scandinavians  found  it  on  the  sea.  That  became 
their  home.  And  because  it  did,  there  sprang  up  a 
rich  poetic  literature  that  has  sent  its  influences 
pulsing  far  and  wide  through  all  the  centuries  of 
our  history.  The  contact  of  a  race  with  an  ex- 
tensive sea-board  not  only  gives  it  commercial 
prestige,  but  it  keeps  alive  that  sense  of  mystery. 
of  awe  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  without  which 
no  strong  character  can  grow.  "  How  the  sea," 
writes  Dora  Greenwell,  "  seems  to  round  a  land- 
scape, to  finish  it,  and  yet  to  make  it  illimitable. 
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Just  as  oiu  life  is  rounded  by  eternity.  What 
strength  and  gladness,  too,  is  there  in  its  voice, 
something  in  its  very  awfulness  which  makes  it 
facile  and  companionable.  Its  continued  movement 
without  weariness,  its  flash,  its  smile;  the  ever- 
changing  music  of  its  monotony,  a  monotony  too 
vast  to  be  oppressive,  always  gives  me  feeiings 
connected  with  that  of  our  future  life,  so  that  it 
seems  strange,  to  me  to  read  in  Scripture  that 
there  shali  be  no  more  sea."       That  is  so. 

Accordingly  it  is  a  fine  stroke  of  artistic  genius 
that  makes  Byron  bring  up  his  wanderer — Childe 
Harold- -at  the  sea.  After  leading  him  over  all 
the  earth,  after  showing  him  its  glory  and  its 
views,  he  ends  his  great  poem  by  confronting  the 
world-wearied  soul  with  the  might  and  majesty  of 
the  ocean.  He  finds  in  its  music  a  balm  for  the 
sick  soul.  It  is  the  image  of  Eternity — the 
throne  oi  the  Invisible.  It  is  the  one  thing  un- 
changeable in  a  changeful  world:  — 

Time   writes   no   wrinkle   on   thine   azure   brow. 
Such  as  eternity's  dawn   beheld,  thou  rollest   now. 

"  It  is  this  fluid  element,"  says  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  writers,  Horace  Bushnell. 
"  that  gives  fluidity  and  progress  to  the  institu- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  race.  It  is  only  in  the 
great  inland  regions  of  the  world,  in  Central  Africa 
and  Asia,  that  bigotry  and  inveterate  custom  have 
their  seat.  lu  these  vast  regions  that  never  saw 
the  sea,  men  have  lived  from  age  to  age  without 
progress,  or  the  idea  of  progress,  crushed  under 
despotisms    and    superstitions,    rooted    down    like 


their  trees  and  motionless  as  their  mountains. 
It  was  never  a  Babylon,  or  any  city  of  these  in- 
land regions  that  was  forward  to  change  or  im- 
provement. It  was  a  Tyre,  queen  of  the  sea;  a 
Carthage,  sending  out  her  ships  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  Britain  and  the  Northern  Isles; 
an  Athens,  an  Alexandria — these  were  the  seats 
of  art,  and  thought,  and  learning,  and  liberal  im- 
provement of  every  sort.  So,  too,  it  was  the 
Italian  commercial  cities  that  broke  up  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  gave  the  modern  nations  that  im- 
pulse which  set  them  forward  on  their  career  of  art 
and  liberty  and  literature."  New  Zealand,  therefore, 
may  count  among  its  richest  assets  that  it  is  a 
"  blue  cinctured  isle,"  and  that  round  it  roll  cease- 
lessly 

The   moving   waters   at   their   priestlike   task 

Of  pure  ablution. 

Its  position  in  this  respect  is  quite  unique 
among  Australasian  colonies.  The  country 
reaches  through  almost  ten  degrees  of  latitude. 
and  its  breadth  is  so  narrow  that  even  in  its  re- 
motest parts  one  is  never  far  away  from  the 
"  murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea."  And 
so,  more  than  any  other  colony  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  the  Maorilander  will  have  ever  close 
to  him  and  his  children  the  wondrous  voice  of 
those  mighty  waters  whose  steel  bright  arm  has 
moved  through  the  centuries  like  a  sweeping 
scimitar  guarding  his  old  Northern  home,  and 
whose  weird,  mysterious  music  sobs  and  soars 
through  all  the  life  and  literature  of  the  great 
race  from  whence  he  sprang. 


Mr.  Johu  A.  Bridges  contributes  to  "  Cornhill  " 
his  recollections  of  student  life  at  Christ  church 
under  the  heading,  "  At  the  House  in  the  Fifties." 
He  refers  somewhat  slightingly  to  the  student  and 
senior  censor  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  whom  Rus- 
kin  panegyrised,  and  finds  his  humour  especially 
far  to  seek:  — 

Of  this  humour,  but  few  examples  survive,  and  of 
these  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen.  Oddly  enough. 
it  appears  to  be  the  sole  one  that  the  memories  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers  have  been  able  to  retain.  "There 
is  the  cow  story,"  thev  tell  you  triumphantly.  His 
milkman  wanting  help  to  replace  a  cow  that  had  died 
of  feeding  on  a  mackintosh  cape,  he  pointed  out  that 
her  diet  had  not  had  the  effect  of  making  her  milk 
waterproof. 


Advice  "  How  to  become  rich?"  is  tendered  in 
'  Fearson's,"  by  millionaires  representing  a  com- 
bined fortune  of  £65,000,000.  The  writers  are 
Mr.  C.  B.  Rouss,  once  clerk,  now  worth  £1,200,000, 
and  blind;  C.  P.  Huntington,  once  small  merchant, 
now  worth  £10,000,000;  Russell  Sage,  once  grocer's 
errand  boy,  now  worth  £20,000,000;  D.  O.  Mills, 
once  small  merchant,  now  worth  £5,000,000;  An- 
drew Carnegie,  once  telegraph  clerk,  now  worth 
£14.000,000;  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  worth  £12,000,000; 
John  Wanamaker.  once  clerk,  now  worth 
£3,000,000.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  warning 
against  over  working. 
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AT    THE    HAGUE:    A    MONTH'S    DOINGS    AND    SAYINGS. 


MORE    PAGES    FROM    A    BUSY    LIFE. 
Br  W.  T    Stead. 


Since  last  I  addressed  my  readers  I  have  been  con- 
tinuously resident  at  the  Hague— a  fact  which  will, 
I  hope,  be  accepted  as  some  excuse  for  any  delay 
that  may  occasionally  have  arisen  in  answering 
my  correspondence.  I  have  been  very  busy;  I 
have  not  yet  spared  the  time  to  enter  a  museum  or 
a  picture  gallery.  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any 
diary  of  my  life  at  the  Hague,  but  merely  mention 
that  I  have  been  there,  and  that  I  have  put  in  my 
time  as  follows. 
!._'•  WHO'S  WHO  "  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE. 

I  have  compiled  and  published  a  kind  of  "  Who's 
Who  "  to  the  Conference,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Parliament  of  Peace  and  its  Members."  This  pub- 
lication contains  personal  details  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  character  sketches 
and  portraits  of  the  leading  representatives.  Its 
motive  is  thus  described  in  the  opening  chapter:  — 

THE  HAGUE,  June,   1899. 
"  Ultimus  ante  omnes  de  parta  pace  triumphus." 

"  The  greatest  victory  is  that  by  which  peace  is  won" 
is  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  scroll  in  the  Orange  Hall, 
beneath  which  the  Angel  of  Peace  confers  her  bene- 
diction upon  the  warrior  prince  whose  victories  secured 
the  Peace  of  Munster.  Pallas  Athene — personified 
Wisdom — with  Hercules — personified  Strength — open 
the  doors  of  the  Conference  to  the  same  beneficent 
Genius  of  Peace.  Strength  is  represented  in  its  mem- 
bers, no  doubt.  Hercuies  is  there  in  force.  All  the 
cannon  in  all  the  world,  with  a  miserable  remnant  of 
exceptions,  can  only  speak  by  leave  of  the  Governments 
represented  in  the  House  in  the  Wood.  The  embattled 
might  of  all  the  Children  of  Men  alike  on  land  and 
sea  is  wielded  by  the  Delegators  of  the  Delegates.  But 
Wisdom?  Is  Pallas  Athene  equally  in  evidence?  Time 
will  show,  and  very  brief  time.  But  if  the  wise 
daughter  of  Zeus  is  present,  she  must  be  sought  in  the 
collective  wisdom  of  a  composite  group  of  men,  of  each 
one  of  whom  something  is  known,  by  each  one  of  whom 
something  has  been  done,  and  from  each  one  of  whom 
something  is  expected.  To  furnish  some  clue  to  the 
identity  and  personality  of  the  Delegates  in  whom  col- 
lectively it  is  to  be  hoped  resides  the  fulness  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  Minerva,  this  sheaf  of  personal 
notes  has  been  put  together  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
at  least  help  the  Peace  Makers  of  the  Huis  ten  Bosch 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  so  to 
contribute,  however  slightly,  in  promoting  the  object 
of  the  Conference. 

For  Pallas  Athene,  with  her  stately  mien  and  sedate 
brow,  we  look  in  vain  for  visible  embodiment  among 
the  throng  of  men.  But  in  the  young  Sovereign  who 
acts  as  host  to  the  assembled  Delegates,  who  pro- 
vides them  with  a  palace  for  their  deliberations,  and 
places  all  the  resources  of  her  kingdom  at  their  dis- 
posal, there  is  that  fair  embodiment  of  Youth  and 
Grace  and  Beauty  in  female  form  which,  more  than 
all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  Minervas,  has  inspired  the 
imagination  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  mankind.  The 
Conference,   which  meets  under  the  courageous  initia- 


tive of  the  youngest  man  who  sits  on  one  of  the  great- 
est of  European  thrones,  is  welcomed  with  gracious 
hospitality  by  the  girl-queen  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
European  kingdoms.  The  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
ference should  meet  on  the  birthday  of  the  Isar  came 
from  Queen  Wilhelmma,  a  happy  thought  which  in- 
cidentally brought  with  it  in  its  train  the  opening  ot 
the  opening  dav  by  a  solemn  religious  service  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  in  the  Russian  Church.  Otherwise 
the  Conference  would  have  met  unblessed  by  prayer 
or  psalm.  It  was  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last 
kindly  service  which  the  Queen  has  rendered  to  her 
guests. 

The  Conference  is  composed  exclusively  of  men — per- 
haps it  may  be  the  last  Conference  whose  members  are 
drawn  solely  from  one-half  of  the  human  race.  But 
although  no  lady  sits  in  the  Orange  Hall,  not  even  the 
greatest  misogynist  can  deny  the  importance  of  the  part 
which  women  are  playing  in  Europe  to-day  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Over  the  foaming  Northern  Sea 
the  aged  and  beloved  Sovereign  who  gave  her  people 
lasting  peace  celebrates  her  eightieth  birthday  amid 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  loyal  subjects.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Empress  stands,  radiant  as  a  guardian  angel, 
beside  the  Isar  who  summoned  the  Parliament  of 
Peace.  And  here  in  Holland  that  Parliament^  as- 
sembles in  the  Palace  in  the  leafy  glades  of  the  Wood 
as  the  guests  of  the  Girl-Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

"  The  Parliament  of  Peace  "  contains  portraits  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  a  diagram  of  the  Orange  Hall, 
showing  how  members  sit,  and  a  plan  of  the 
Hague.  Most  of  the  personal  details  have  been 
read  in  proof  by  the  delegates  concerned.  The 
publication  is  therefore  an  authentic  record  of  the 
personality  of  the  notables  of  a  famous  assembly. 

More  Mems.  about  Members  of  the  Conference. 

Owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident,  the  notices  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  failed  to 
find  a  place  in  "  The  Parliament  of  Peace,"  while 
the  portraits  of  others  were  also  unfortunately 
omitted.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  omissions  was 
that  of  M.  Pompilj,  one  of  the  Italian  plenipoten- 
tiaries, whose  portrait  I  now  reproduce  in  "  The 
Progress  of  the  World." 

M.  Guido  Pompilj  is  another  of  the  interest- 
ing figures  at  the  Conference.  M.  Pompilj,  who 
comes  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  distinguished 
for  its  patriotic  part  in  the  liberation  of  Italy,  was 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Rome, 
where  he  finished  his  studies  before  reaching  his 
twentieth  year.  His  first  essay  in  public  life  was 
made  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Some  specu- 
lators had  formed  a  scheme  to  dry  up  the  famous 
Lake  Thrasymene,  and  M.  Pompilj,  to  prevent  such 
an  act  of  Vandalism,  threw  his  whole  energy  into 
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forming  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  the  lake, 
he  Consorgio  del  Trasimeno,  of  which  he  has  now 
aeen  president  for  twenty-two  years,  and  which 
has  preserved  and  regulated  the  lake.  M.  Pompilj 
entered  the  Italian  Parliament  at  an  early  age, 
and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  oratory  and 
ability,  which  has  resulted  in  his  being  selected 
five  times  successively,  and  has  been  offered  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  Under-Secretaryship 
of  Public  Works,  Treasury,  and  Finance.  In  one 
of  the  recent  ministerial  crises  in  Italy  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  him  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  M.  Pompilj  preferred  to  represent  his 
country  at  the  Hague.  In  parliament  M.  Pompilj 
is  member  of  the  two  great  Giunti  Permanenti, 
that  of  the  Budget  and  that  of  the  Electors.  He 
is  President  of  the  Council  General  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Umbria.  Rapporteur  du  budget  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres,  and  holds  various  other  positions.  He 
is  also  a  Colonel  in  the  Landwehr;  and  has  been 
decorated  with  the  orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  La- 
zare,  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  others. 

M.  Pompilj's  reputation  has  not  been  gained  in 
politics  and  diplomacy  alone.  He  has  engaged 
with  equal  success  in  literature  and  science,  and 
writes  much  in  Italian  reviews,  translates  from 
German;  and  every  year  reads  a  Discourse  before 
the  Queen  at  the  Collegio  Romano.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  Discourses.  M.  Pom- 
pilj is  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  speaks  several 
modern   languages   perfectly.       He   is   unmarried. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  portrait  of  M.  Stan- 
doff, the  first  Bulgarian  delegate,  in  time  for  pub- 
lication last  month.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  it  on  the  same  page,  together  with  Ifce 
portrait  of  his  military  delegate,  Captain  Hessapt- 
chieff. 

During  the  last  month  some  newspapers  have 
amused  themselves  by  printing  absurd  stories 
about  a  fracas  among  the  Turkish  delegates.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  statement. 
The  Turks  have  acted  like  gentlemen  throughout. 
In  "  The  Parliament  of  Peace  "  I  published  most  of 
their  portraits.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  Ab- 
dullah Pasha  completes  the  delegation. 

11.— THE  CHRONIQUE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
IN  THE  "  DAGBLAD." 
Besides  this,  I  have  edited  a  daily  Chronique  of 
the  Conference  in  the  "  Dagblad,"  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  Dutch.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Conference,  the  "  Dagblad  "  had  begun,  on 
the  initiative  of  Baron  Sunta  von  Altonstadt,  the 
publication  of  a  column  or  two  in  French  dealing 
with  the  Peace  question.  This  paved  the  way  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  "  Dagblad  "  by  which  I 
undertook  to  edit  a  daily  Chronique  of  the  Con- 
ference in  its  pages. 


I  did  this  for  several  reasons: — (1)  It  was  neces- 
sary to  break  down  the  absurd  system  of  secrecy 
by  which,  to  its  own  detriment,  the  Conference  had 
persisted  in  shrouding  its  own  proceedings.  By 
editing  a  paper  on  the  spot  I  was  able  effectively 
to  baffle  the  conspiracy  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy 
to  keep  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  (2)  It  seemed  desirable  to  create  an  organ 
in  which  the  issues  debated  in  committees  by  a 
few  could  be  discussed  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
delegates  of  the  Conference;  and  (3)  it  was  useful 
and  expedient  to  have  a  daily  opportunity  of 
reminding  all  and  sundry  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  of  the  existence  of  the  great  public  out- 
side which  was  watching  their  proceedings  with 
impatient  interest,  and  whose  earnestness  and  de- 
termination were  the  best  means  of  keeping  them 
up  to  their  work.  The  publication  of  the 
Chronique  in  the  "  Dagblad  "  began  on  June  4, 
and  continues  every  day  since  then,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  when  the  "  Dagblad  "  is  not  published. 
The  Chronique,  which  never  has  fallen  below  two 
columns,  and  occasionally  fills  twelve,  is  in  French. 
I  write  my  leaders  and  notes  in  English,  which  are 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Lera,  a  French 
lady  who  has  afforded  me  invaluable  assistance  in 
this  way.  The  official  papers  of  the  Conference 
which  were  officially  issued  as  "  confidential  "  and 
"  absolutely  confidential "  a  day  or  two  before 
I  published  them  in  the  "  Dagblad  "  were,  of 
course,  in  French,  and  needed  no  translation.  The 
task  of  the  Dutch  compositors,  who  had  to  struggle 
by  turns  with  French,  English,  and  Dutch  MSS., 
was  no  easy  one;  and  although  there  were  often 
misprints,  they  acquitted  themselves  on  the  whole 
marvellously  well.  At  the  beginning  an  attempt 
was  made  to  burke  the  publication  of  these  official 
secrets  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Dutch 
Government.  This  led  me  to  address  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dr.  Kuypers.  the  editor  of  the  "  Stan- 
dard "  of  Amsterdam:-  June   ^   im 

Sir, — The  whole  world,  whose  representatives  are  as- 
sembled at  the  Conference  of  Peace,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Dutch  in  whose  capital  assembles  for 
the  first  time  the  Parliament  of  the  world. 

But  even  the  members  of  the  Conference  themselves 
appear  not  to  realise  the  immense  significance  of  their 
mission,  the  sublime  grandeur  of  their  mandate. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  shroud  their  deliberations 
in  secrecy,  as  if  they  were  conspiring  in  the  dark 
against  the  liberties  of  nations,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  confer  upon  humanity  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
settled  peace. 

To  tear  away  this  absurd  veil,  the  inheritance  of  an 
antiquated  diplomacy,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  a 
daily  Chronique  of  the  Conference,  not  in  order  to  frus- 
trate, but  solely  in  order  to  support  its  beneficent 
labours. 

Baron  J.  P.  von  Schmidt  auf  Altenstadt  has  chi- 
valrously undertaken  to  publish  this  Chronique  in  the 
"  Dagblad,"  three  numbers  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. 

But  already  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light  have  taken  alarm  to  fill  the  air  with  their  out 
cries. 
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Nay,  more,  I  am  assured  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  l>>  some  misguided  men,  who,  for  the 
moment  are  "  dresl  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  to  stifle 
this  brave  effort  of  von  Schmidt  auf  AJtenstadt,  and  to 
gas  the  "  Dagblad." 

I  hope  thai  the  entire  Dutch  press,  regardless  oi 
party,  will  rebuke  this  outrage  upon  the  libertj  of  the 
press,  and  show  to  tin  civilised  world  that  the  Dutch 
"i  to-daj  are  Faithful  to  the  great  traditions  of  then 
heroic  ancestors  who  conquered  liberty,  not  onh  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  all  the  free 'nations  oi  the 
world.  WILLIAM    T.    STEAD. 

I  should  add  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Chronique  of  the  Conference  was  regularly  trans- 
lated next  day  into  Dutch,  for  the  Dutch  readers 
of  the  paper.  But  this  Dutch  translation  lay 
outside  my  responsibility.  I  used  over  again  some 
of  the  cliches  which  were  prepared  for  "  War 
against  War."  and  was  glad  to  find  them  so  much 
appreciated   in   their   Dutch    dress. 

III.— LECTURE  ON  "  THE  CONFERENCE— AND 
AFTER." 

At  the  request  of  Madame  Wasklewicz  and  other 
friends  I  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  the  Salle 
Diligontia  at  the  Hague,  on  Thursday,  June  22. 
The  Conference  began  at  nine  and  ended  about  a 
quarter  to  eleven.  The  hall  was  well  filled,  and 
the  interest  was  kept  up  till  the  end. 

Some  extracts  from  the  local  report  of  the  speech 
may  be  given:  — 

First  of  all  dismiss  from  your  minds  any  idea  that 
I  am  going  to  make  an  oration.  I  never' have  made 
an  oration  in  my  life;  I  onlv  talk  to  people  who  are 
good  enough  to  listen  to  me,  just  as  if  I  were  talking 
to  a  friend  or  two  or  three  friends  in  my  own  room. 
My  first  duty  is  to  apologise  for  having' to  speak  at 
all,  but  I  was  asked  to  speak  bv  my  friend 
Madame  Wasklewicz,  who  has  taken  an  honourable  and 
leading  part  in  the  Peace  movement  in  Holland  from 
the  first,  and  as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  speak 
when  I  am  asked  to  speak,  and  hold  mv  tongue  when 
I  am  not  wanted,  I  am  here  to-night. 

The  Empire  of  Britain. 

I  am   a  subject   of  the  British   Empire.       I   daresay 
there  are  many  in  this  hall  who  do  not  love  the  British 
Empire    very    much— (laughter)— and    therefore    I    am 
glad  to  be  in  sympathy  with  a  portion  of  my  audience, 
for  I  also  do  not  love  the  British   Empire  very  much 
in   many  of  its   details.       But    if  ever  you   know   any 
friend   of  yours,   whom  you   love  altogether,   from   the 
top  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  you  are  very- 
fortunate  in  your  friends,   and   you  are  still   more   for- 
tunate  if   you   know   any    national    entity   or   imperial 
entity  which  in  all  its  totality  you   can  love.       I   have 
spent    most    of    my    life     opposing     the     Governments 
of  my  own  country,  and  I  expect  I  shall  do  so   until 
I  die.       There  is  nothing  does  a  Government  so  much 
good  as  to  be  well  opposed.     (Laughter.)    Governments 
do  not  always  appreciate  that;  but  very  few  of  us  know 
what   is  best  for  us.       But.   on   the  whole,   take  it   as  a 
whole,    I    think    that    the    British    Empire    with    all    its 
faultsandthey  are  many,  is  at  this  present  moment  one 
of  the  greatest,   possibly   the   greatest,   agencies   which 
make     for     peace     and     civilisation      throughout      the 
Greatest  part  of  the  world.        I  cannot  heln  saying  when 
I  contemplate  the  British  Empire,  and  I  feel,  looking 
at    it    dispassionately,    and    making    liberal    allowances 
for     all     that     is     ill     in     it     and     all     that     is     bad 
in     it,     that     it     does     maintain     the     Roman     peace 
among  a  quarter  of  the  human  race:  and  what   is  more 
there  is  no  portion,  there  is  no  rood  of  salt  sea  where 
the  keel  of  a  sea-going  ship  may  float  where  the  free- 


dom of  the  seas  for  the  ships  of  all  nations  is  not  se- 
cured by  the  British  Fleet.  It  is  well  for  one  who- 
spends  his  time  for  the  most  part  in  doing  penance 
lor  the  sins  of  his  countrymen  to  say  just  once  in  a  way 
how    proud    he    is   of   that   Empil'e. 

Substitute  the  Policeman  for  the  Soldier! 

But  that  Empire  maintains  peace  within  its  own  fron- 
tiers not  on  Quaker  principles,  by  the  disuse  of  force, 
but  by  the  use  of  force,  as  a  police  force.  If  1  wished 
to  sum  up  in  one  phrase  what  seems  to  me  a  truth  that 
we  all  have  got  to  take  to  heart,  it  is  this:  As  you 
vaccinate  for  small-pox,  as  you  endeavour  to  cure 
diseases  of  a  virulent  character  by  inoculations  that  are 
of  a  third  or  fourth  dilution,  so  I  will  say  that  if  you 
have  ever  to  free  this  world  from  the  plague  of  war 
and  militarism,  you  must  inoculate  it  with  the  police. 
Replace  the  soldier  by  the  policeman — that  is  what  we 
are  aiming  at,  not  at  the  disuse  of  all  the  force  which, 
as  men  now  are,  is  a  vain  fantasy. 

Exaggerated  Expectations. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  more  immediately  the 
Conference  of  Peace.  I  hope  that  no  one  here  is  so- 
foolish  and  so  misguided  as  to  imagine  that  the  Con- 
ference of  Peace  has  any  hope  or  idea  that  it  is  going 
to  establish  the  universal  reign  of  peace  throughout 
the  world,  because  if  you  do,  you  will  be  disappointed 
very  much.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
occult  phenomena  of  all  kinds.  One  of  the  difficulties 
of  that  study  is  this,  that  when  you  begin  to  talk  to 
an  ordinary  man  concerning  the  possibility  of  anyone 
returning  from  beyond  the  grave  to  communicate  with 
those  who  are  alive,  he  first  of  all  tells  you  it  is  impos- 
sible. Then  if,  by  patient  accumulation  of  well- 
authenticated  facts,  you  prove  to  him  that  it  is  at  least 
exceedingly  probable,  he  at  once  jumps  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  the  moment  he  finds  he  can  communicate 
with  the  other  world,  he  insists  that  the  communicating 
spirit  shall  tell  him  everything  that  ever  has  been,  every- 
thing that  is,  and  everything  that  is  going  to  happen.  It  is 
just  so  with  the  Conference.  People  declared  that  the 
Peace  Conference  could  not  meet,  and  that  if  it  did 
meet  it  would  break  up  in  confusion,  and  that  it  could 
do  nothing  at  all.  But  when  the  Peace  Conference  met, 
and  it  began  to  do  something,  they  immediatelv  turned 
round  and  expected  it  to  do  everything.  This  is  absurd. 
Nevertheless,  the  Peace  Conference  constitutes  a  great 
fact  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  which  very  few  of  the  delegates  of  the  Peace 
Conference  adequately  realise. 

Delegates  and  Earthworms. 
\V  hen  I  look  at  some  of  these  men,  good  men  in 
their  way,  and  intelligent  men,  who  are  spending  hours- 
of  labour  in  a  work  in  which  some  of  them  have  but 
little  interest,  I  remember  that  famous  monograph 
of  our  great  scientist  Darwin  upon  the  earthworm.  He 
tells  us  how  the  earthworm— poor  blind  creature  is  it 
—spends  all  its  little  life  in  eating  and  in  voiding,  and 
that  is  all  that  the  earthworm  thinks  that  it  is  doing. 
But  in  reality,  if  it  were  not  for  the  earthworm  there 
would  be  no  soil  fit  to  cultivate  upon  the  surface  of 
this  planet.  The  earthworm  is  the  universal  agricul 
tunst  which  renders  it  possible  for  us  all  to  live.  So- 
I  look  at  these  poor  men,  working,  dimly  perceiving 
what  they  are  after.  They  think  that  they  are  only 
come  here,  some  of  them,  in  order  to  save  the  face  of 
the  Tsar— in  order  to  make  some  kind  of  semblance 
of  pretending  to  do  something,  and  in  realitv  they  are- 
helping  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  the  seers  of  all 'ages, 
and  they  are  working,  little  though  thev  know  it,  to 
bring  in  a  new  and  better  era  for  our  war-worn 
humanity. 

The  Author  of  the  Conference. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  speak  concerning  the 
(sovereign  of  whose  courageous  initiative  we  owe  the- 
meeting  of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  there  are  in  this  audience  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II. 
tace   to   face.       Some   there   are:    but   as   I   have   seen. 
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him  and  met  him  on  three  different  occasions  and 
had  an  opportunity  ot  talking  to  him  as  man  ta  ks  to 
man,  without  any  obstacles  ol  rank  or  station,  1  thin 
it  possible  that  yov  might  like  to  hear  from  me  mv 
own  impression  of  the  man.  I  hope  that  no  one  wii 
do  me  the  injustice  of  thinking  that  J,  Radical  and 
Democrat,  bom  a  Republican,  and  taught  from  mv 
earliest  youth  to  look  to  the  I  tiited  States  of  America 
as  the  Mecca  of  true  English  Liberalism,  a  laud  in 
which  there  is  neither  Crown  nor  II. a,.,.  ,,t  Lords,  nor 
Established  Church,  noi  landed  aristocracy,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  men.  tad  that  the  man  to  whom  J 
talked   was  an  Emperor.        1    do   not    think   ot   him   as  an 

JSmperor.       I    know   him   as  a   man.       For  twenty-five 

years   ami    more   it    has   bee v    lot    to   go   to   and   fro 

anion-  m.\  fellow-men.  interviewing  people  I  have 
met  a  very  great  number  of  the  foremost  men  in  this 
world.  Since  I  came  to  the  Hague  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  a  considerable  number  of  verv 
eminent  diplomatists   and    notable   statesmen:    and   this 

1  say.  that  to  nave  an  hour's  talk  with  any  of  them 
and  to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia' 
1  think  it  is  more  interesting  to  talk  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  [A  Voice:  "Why?")  I  will  tell  vou  whv: 
Because,  first  of  all,  he  is  far  keener-witted  than  most 
ot  them.  He  is  much  more  keenlv  interested  in  the 
movement  of  the  world  than  most  df  them,  and  he  has 
a  tar  wider  grip  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
than  most  oi  then,.  (Applause.)  1  do  not  sav  that 
lie  is  a   INestoi    in  statesmanship.      On  the  contrary'    he 

is  a    young    man    who    is    profi ll\    convinced    of   his 

own  deficiencies,  and  who  possesses  that  first  great 
desideratum  for  all  «  ho  have  to  do  much  in  the  world 
oi  knowing  that  he  knows  verv  little.  There  is  no 
such  l""1  as  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows  everything 
J  he  Emperor  oi  Russia,  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
and  upon  his  young  shoulders  was  cast  the  frightful 
burden  oi  having  to  act  as  terrestrial  Providence  for 
130,000,000  of  the  human  race,  felt  as  any  man  with 
heart  and  soul  within  him  would  feel.  "  Who  is  suffi- 
cient for  such  things'.-"  lie  did  not,  as  some  young 
sovereigns  have  done,  signalise  his  accession  to  the 
throne  by  ordering  all  the  drums  to  beat  and  making 
speeches  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  all  persons  win,  would 
lls'«'11    to    him.        He    was    not    a      snouting    Emperor 

1,1  the  contrary,  he  was  that  rare  tiling  a  modest 
Emperor.  And  he  set  himself  to  learn  Ins  work.  He 
bad  the  advantage  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  oi  hav- 
ing as  Ins  guide  and  mentor  the  ablest  Russian  states- 
man oi  our  time  in  the  person  of  Prince  Lobanoff.  He 
walked  humbly  and  soberly  and  quietly  among  men, 
''■allium  his  business  and  mastering  the  elementary 
Facts  which  every  sovereign  ought  to  know.  Not 
until  hist  year  did  he  make  his  debut  on  the  Europeai 
v';l-*'  b>  framing  that  Rescript  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Conference  is  assembled  to-day. 

The  Tsar  on  the  Rescript. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  about  that 
Rescript  repeatedly.  No  p_<  rson  could  lie  more  free 
from  all  the  illusion  of  a  fanatical  Utopian.  What 
he  felt  was  that  Europe,  and  not  Europe  alone,  is  drift- 
ing at  continually  accelerating  ratio  towards  the  abyss. 
He  wrote  that  out:  lie  sent  it  to  every  Government, 
and  as  he  said  to  me.  "Have  1  received  one  letter  or  one 
remonstrance  saying  that  I  have  exaggerated  the 
danger?  Not  one.  They  all  admit  it."  But  until 
he  spoke,  they  all  stood  paralysed  before  their  doom. 
So  without  any  intention  or  wish  to  dictate  to  Europe 
or  to  the  world,  but  solely  with  the  feeling  that  we 
are  all — all  nations,  all  Governments,  all  Empires- 
speeding  ever  fastei  and  faster  down  an  inclined  plane 
at  the  end  of  which  there  is  nothing  bur  Bankruptcy, 
War.  and  Revolution,  he  asked  Representatives  of  all 
the  Powers  to  meet  tosrether,  to  see  whether  m  concert 
together  they  could  devise  some  method  of  arresting 
this  terrible  progress  to  rum.  So  tar  from  wishing 
to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  Governments,  I  found  in 
him  an  almost  impatient  resentment  at  the  fact  that  so 
many  people,  while  they  admitted  the  danger  and  the 
ruin  which  was  before  them,  said.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  true, 
and  wdiat  do  you  propose  in  order  to  prevent  it'/"  "As 
if,"  he  said,  "  it  was  my  business  and  only  my  business 


to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  this  malady  which  afflicts 
ail  nations.'  So  they  have  come  together,  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  collec- 
tive wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world  can  devise  any 
iemeu.\    tor   thai    state  ot   tilings. 

The  Task  of  the  Conference. 

And  woe  iie  to  those  Powers  or  the  representatives 
ot  those  Powers  wiio  m  face  ot  what  they  admit  is  an 
impending  cataclysm  ot  destruction,  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion solely  as  if  it  was  a  question  of  whether  Russia 
wanted  this  or  Russia  wanted  that,  whether  thej 
will  please  Russia,  whether  they  will  give  in  to  Russia! 
Russia  is  a  great  entity,  but  greater  than  Russia  is  ttie 
human  race:  and  what  the  delegates  of  this  Confer- 
ence have  got  to  consider  is  the  human  race,  not  the 
amour  propre  ot  an  Emperor.  They  have  committed 
to  their  hands  the  task  of  devising  some  method  by 
which  this  ever-increasing  competition  in  armaments 
may  be  checked.  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
the  Emperor  ever  proposed  disarmament.  "  Disarma- 
ment "  was  put  into  his  circular  by  the  editors  and 
sub-editors  of  newspapers,  who  having  to  find  some 
taking  title  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  Rescript,  could, 
hit  upon  nothing  excepting  the  word  "disarmament. 
But  the  world  "disarmament"  is  not  in  the  Rescript, 
neither  is  it  m  Count  Muravieff's  circular.  The  Em- 
peror said  to  me,  "  1  have  never  proposed  disarmament. 
1  well  know  that  if  anyone  were  to  propose  disarmament 
at  this  moment,  it  would  bring  about  the  very  evil 
which  we  all  dread.  Neither  have  I  proposed  any 
leduclions  in  armaments,  at  present.  What  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  reducing  armaments,  while  we  are 
all  increasing  them  all  the  time?  Surelv  it  would  be 
more  sensible  and  more  reasonable  to  endeavour  to  see 
whether  we  can  arrange  to  stop  increasing  them  for 
four  or  five  years:  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  have  proved  that  we  can  keep  our  word  to  each 
other,  then  the  time  will  come  for  proposing  a  reduction 
of  armaments."  It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  are 
words  of  wisdom,  even  although  an  Emperor  spoke 
them.  I  think  that  these  words  represent  what  com- 
monsense  would  dictate.  What  is  more,  I  know  all 
those  who  have  any  experience  of  popular  feeling,  either 
in  this  or  m  any  other  country,  will  admit  that  those 
words  of  the  Emperor  have  roused  an  echo  in  the 
universal  human  heart:  and  it  will  go  ill  with  any 
Government  or  any  Power  that  baulks  that  philan- 
thropic   desire. 

The  Character  of  the  Conference. 

J  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to  complain 
«.t  what  the  (  'onference  has  done  so  far.  I  spoke  to- 
day to  an  eminent  citizen  of  your  country,  who  told 
me  that  he  was  quite  certain  the  Conference  had  done 
nothing  and  could  do  nothing.  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  representative  of  a  leading  American  periodical  only 
this  morning,  who  said:  "  I  wish  you  would  write 
an  article,  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Conference 
is  anything  better  than  an  international  junketing  picnic 
party."  I  Laughter.  I  J  do  not  know  by  what  vou 
measure  the  importance  of  a  conference,  but  I  think 
after  a  fairly  long  experience  of  conferences  that  have 
been  held  of  late  years,  that,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion ,,f  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  when  all  the  rulers 
of  Euro]c-  met  in  order  to  decide  what  should  be  the 
future  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  there  has  not  been 
any  conference  which,  from  the  character  and  weight 
ami  reputation  of  its  personnel,  can  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  this  Conference.  We  have  here  in  our 
midst  the  Nestors  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  world.  We 
have  here  the  representatives  of  governments  eharged 
with  instructions  from  the  sovereign  peoples  of  repub- 
lics and  from  the  sovereigns  of  great  Empires.  Do 
you  think  that  these  men  have  all  been  sent  here  on  a 
fool's   errand? 

An  Ecumenical  Council  of  Humanity. 
The  Conference,  little  although  its  own  members 
think,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  yet  seen  to  an 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Humanity.  It  is  not  puffed 
up  with  any  conception  of  its  own  infallibility.  It 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  better  if  it  had  a  little  more 
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faith  m  itself.  But  what  it  lacks  m  faith  in  itself 
we  supplj  from  the  outside.  The  people  oi  t  lie  worm 
look  to  this  hodv  to  do  whatever  human  wisdom,  Human 
courage,  human" resolution  can  achieve,  in  order  to  save 
the  human  race  from  the  evils  which  are  only  too  ap- 
parent to  us  all. 

What  the  Conference  Has  Done. 
\nd  the  Conference  has  not  begun  badly.  In  the 
first  case,  alt  hough  the  delegates,  to  my  regret  are  not 
so  chummy  as  they  might  be  with  one  another,  pre- 
ferring for  the  most  part  to  dine  and  lunch  with  mem- 
bers of  then  own  nationality  rather  than  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  this  international  junketing  party 
in  order  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  their 
fellow  delegates,  still  they  have  come  together,  they 
have  worked  together,  and  the  Conference  to-day  after 
a  month  of  work  and  deliberation,  is  a  very  different 
body  from  the  Conference  that  assembled  one  month 
ago  It  is  a  body  which  has  shown  that  it  can  not 
only  deliberate,  but  that  it  can  act.  It  has  resolutely 
put  its  foot  down  upon  a  whole  series  of  propositions 
emanating  from  the  Russian  Emperor,  which  were 
all  aimed  at  the  interdiction  of  improvements  in  rifles 
and  cannons  and  all  manner  of  weapons  of  war.  You 
may  say  that  is  a  very  curious  thing  for  the  Peace  Coiv 
ference  to  have  done  as  the  first  step  in  its  work.  1 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  done. 

A  Via  Dolorosa  Leading  to  Peace. 
Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peace  Crusade,  and  he  said,  "  War  will  go  on  until  some 
inventive  genius  discovers  some  machine  which  will 
kill  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  combatants  as  soon  as  ever 
they  come  within  range,  and  then,"  he  said,  "  war  will 
cease  of  itself."  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  history  of 
"  The  Coming  Race,"  describes  how  war  ceased  from 
the  world  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  explosive  which 
he  called  "  vril,"  a  kind  of  compound  of  dynamite  and 
electricitv,  so  potent  that  any  child  pointing  a  tube  in 
the  direction  of  an  army  could,  by  touching  a  spring, 
destroy  100,000  men.  Do  not  let  us  be  under  any 
delusion  of  thinking  that  wars  are  going  to  cease  by 
rosewater.  They  are  not  going  to  cease  by  rosewater, 
and  thev  are  not  "going  to  cease  because  we  are  all  going 
to  learri  to  love  one  another.  That  would  have  been 
the  shortest  road,  no  doubt;  but  because  we  have 
chosen  to  go  the  long  and  round-about  way  of  our  will, 
we  have  to  go  along  a  Via  Dolorosa  marked  by  theGeth- 
semane  of  the  barracks  and  the  Calvary  of  the  battle- 
field; hence  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  Conference 
in  refusing  to  interdict  improvements  in  weapons  has 
ministered,  not  towards  war,  but  towards  peace;  but 
Conference  is  an  entity  with  an  opinion  of  its  own, 
whether  for  war  or  for  peace,  it  at  least  shows  that  the 
resolute  to  act  upon  its  own  convictions,  even  although 
those  convictions  be  directly  hostile  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor.  But  the  destructive  part  of  its  work  is 
but  a  small  thing. 

The   Rules   of  War. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Brussels  Rules  of  War, 
drawn  up  in  1874,  have  never  been  carried  into  effect. 
These  rules,  amended  and  modified,  have  now  been 
accepted  by  this  Conference,  and  although  they  may  not 
be  embodied  in  any  formal  act  or  convention,  they 
will  remain  on  record  before  the  world  as  the  declara- 
tion of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  human  race  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  war  ought  to  be  waged. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  every  power  that  does 
wa"e  war  will,  of  its  own  motion,  adopt  those  rules. 
There  is  another  question  which  for  even  longer  for 
thirty  years,  has  remained  without  anything  being  done 
till  now.  In  1S68  there  was  a  recommendation  made 
that  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  Geneva  Convention  for  soldiers  in  land 
war  should  be  extended  to  sailors  in  naval  battles.  1 
think  it  was  Great  Britain  which  ought  to  have  taken 
the  lead— being  foremost  among  naval  Powers— m  secur- 
ing the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  those  rules,  but 
wo  did  not  do  so.  Let  us  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  It  is  the  Conference  summoned  by 
Russia,    the    greatest    of    land    Powers,    to    which    we 


owe  the  agreement  as  to  the  method  in  which  those 
Geneva  rules  shall  be  applied  to  naval  warfare.  But 
those  things,  Brussels  rules  and  Geneva  rules,  are 
bagatelles.  They  only  relate  to  the  conduct  of  war, 
which  the  object  of  this  Conference  is  not  to  facilitate 
but   to   prevent. 

Arbitration. 
Hence  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
of  this  Conference  has  been  that  which  has  been  begun 
already,  and  which  will  be  carried  through  to  an 
end,  all  obstacles  notwithstanding,  namely,  that  of  pro- 
viding a  Permanent  Tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is 
nothing;  it  is  nothing,  because,  as  one  said  to  me  to- 
night: "  Until  we  establish  a  High  Court  of  Justice 
among  the  nations,  with  absolute  power  to  compel  all 
disputants  to  submit  all  disputes  to  its  decision,  and 
with  absolute  force  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  that 
decision  when  it  is  delivered,  you  have  done  nothing." 
There  is  nobody  such  a  great  enemy  to  progress  as 
those  who  insist  upon  jumping  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  before  they  put  their  foot  upon  the  first  rung. 

The  Permanent  Tribunal. 
This  Conference,  I  think  I  may  predict,  without  any 
fear  of  my  prediction  being  falsified,  will  establish, 
whether  or  not  one  or  more  Powers  dissent  from  its 
desision— will  establish  here  in  your  City  of  the  Hague 
a  Permanent  Bureau  of  Arbitration  composed  of  skilled 
officials  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  keep  in  perfect  readi- 
ness all  the  machinery  for  calling  into  existence,  when- 
ever disputes  arise,  Arbitration  Tribunals  which  will 
adjudicate  upon  anv  question  that  is  submitted  to  them 
by  the  free  will  of  both  parties.  Unless  you  have  both 
parties  willing  to  submit,  it  is  no  use  drawing  up  a 
project  that  they  shall  submit.  In  this  Permanent 
Bureau  there  will  be  kept  a  roster  or  panel  or  list  of  the 
wisest  and  most  judicially-minded  men  whom  each  Gov- 
ernment in  the  whole  world  can  select  as  their  re- 
presentatives for  settling  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween nations.  Whenever  two  Powers  differ,  the  Per- 
manent Bureau  will  lay  before  both  the  list  of  these 
persons  fit  to  be  arbitrators  and  ask  them  each  to 
select  their  own  arbitrators  from  that  list.  The  four 
so  selected  arbitrators  will  then  choose,  also  from  that 
list,  a  supreme  arbitrator  or  umpire  or  chairman;  and 
before  the  tribunal  so  established  the  case  will  be 
pleaded.  The  code  of  arbitration  which  is  now  under 
the  discussion  or  will  come  before  the  Committee  of 
Examination  next  Friday,  provides  the  method  of 
procedure,  sets  out  how  the  whole  case  shall  be  tried, 
who  shall  pay  the  expenses,  and  every  thing  else.  I 
ask  you  whether  any  man  or  woman  in  this  audience 
twelve  months  ago  would  have  dared  to  hope  that  such 
a  tribunal  would  have  been  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  race  to-day.  I  am  a  pretty  sanguine  person,  but 
I  have  never  ventured  to  hope  for  such  a  thing,  never- 
theless it  is  coming  into  existence.  It  is  objected  that 
the  obligatory  questions  for  arbitration  are  all  two- 
penny-halfpenny questions  about  which  no  one  will 
ever  go  to  war.  That  is  true;  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  obligatory  clauses  deal  with  questions  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  conventions  which  are  not  those 
on  which  peace  and  war  usually  hang.  But  they  are 
questions  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  international  fric- 
tion depends,  out  of  which  questions  of  peace  and 
war  are  very  apt  to  arise.  But  I  look  at  it  far  more 
broadly  than  that. 

The  Shrinkage  of  the  World. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  it  is  that  war  is  ceasing 
to  exist  amongst  us?  It  is  because  of  the  shrinkage 
of  the  world.  The  great  means  by  which  mankind 
is  being  brought  together  in  one  family  have  been 
supplied  us  by  the  mechanical  and  the  electrical  en- 
gineers. The  uttermost  ends  of  the  world  are  now 
next  door.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  nations  to 
go  apart  and  fight  as  duellists  do  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner,  where  no  one  can  see  them  and  it  inter- 
feres with  nobody's  business.  No  two  Powers  can 
come  to  blows  when  their  influence  is  being  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  world.       It  has  always  been  so  to  a 
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certain  degree.  Gibbon  tells  us  how  the  victories  of 
iimour  the  lartar  in  Centra]  Asia  raised  the  price  of 
herrings  m  the  London'  market;  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  it  took  a  long  time  before  the  influence 
was  felt.  Now  a  banking  firm  cannot  fail  in  Amsterdam 
without  its  spelling  blue  rum  111  Java,  and  every  failure 
in  London  acts  and  re-acts  through  the  whole  of  our 
great  Empire.  The  world  has  become  too  small 
tor  man  to  have  room  to  tight  in  it.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  is  shrinking,  men  have  made  a  whole  body 
of  treaties,— they  call  them  conventions,— conven- 
tions dealing  with  post-offices,  telephones,  submarine 
cables,  collisions  at  sea,  with  everything  in  which  the 
nations  have  a  common  purpose.  These  conventions 
represent  the  filaments  of  a  great  network  of  inter- 
nationa  law  which  is  covering  the  whole  planet.  But 
although  those  conventions  are  growing,  hitherto  they 
have  had  no  court,  no  supreme  court  to  interpret  them 
when  differences  of  opinion  arise.  It  will  be  the 
glory  of  this  Conference  at  the  Hague  that  it  has 
supplied  the  missing  court  necessary  tor  the  adjudica- 
tion of  these  cases. 

How  the  Tribunal  Will  Avert  War. 
Further,   and  this   is   the    lasl    point   that   I   wish  to 
make,  here  there  will  exist  a  tribunal  with  picked  and 


chosen  men,  fit  to  be  arbitrators,  in  the  centre  of  the 
world.  No  questions  relating  to  honour  or  vital 
national  interests  are  supposed  to  be  sent  before  that 
tribunal;  but  1  tell  you  what  will  happen.  I  can 
<ee  it  as  plainly  as  I  can  see  you  here  to-night.  As 
soon  as  any  question  arises  upon  which  honour  and  vital 
national  interests  depend,  and  when  there  is  a  clamour 
arising  in  one  countsy  or  in  another  country  to  settle 
that  question  by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  the  whole 
of  the  forces  of  peace  in  each  country  will  make 
an  appeal  to  that  existing  tribunal  their  rallying  cry 
and  their  battle-flag.  At  present  when  a  dispute 
arises,  whatever  it  may  be,  between  two  nations,  the 
question  for  those  who  wish  for  peace  with  honour, 
what  shall  they  do?  they  are  usually  presented  with 
this  alternative — fight  or  surrender.  But  if  there 
exists  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  world  for  its  impartiality  and  its 
authority,  all  those  parties  in  every  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  almost  always  in  a  majority,  will  rally 
round  that  tribunal,  and  insist  that  before  that  tri- 
bunal, rather  than  before  the  Tribunal  of  Mars,  the 
question    shall   be    sent    for   decision. 


When  does  the  Nineteenth  Century 
End? 

The  question  whether  the  twentieth  century  be- 
gins on  January  1,  1900,  or  on  January  1.  1901,  is 
already  a  much-debated  one.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Irish  Monthly  "  for  April  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty as  follows:  — 

Many  writers  seem  to  think  that  we  are  getting 
through  the  last  year  of  the  century;  but  surely  they  are 
wrong.  The  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  like 
every  other  since,  did  not  consist  of  ninety-nine  years, 
but  of  a  hundred,  and  was  not  completed  till  December 
31,  A.D.  100;  and,  therefore,  January,  A.D.  101,  was  the 
first  month  of  the  second  century;  for,  as  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  we  may  suppose  the  year 
to  have  been  always  begun  as  it  begins  now.  And  so 
for  every  century  since  then;  and  1899  is  not  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century — not  the  ultimate  but 
the  penultimate,  pene  ultimus,  almost  the  last,  the  last 
but  one.  Nearly  two  years  still  between  us  and  the 
twentieth  century — too  long  for  some  of  us  to  wait. 

A  month  or  two  ago  the  question  was  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  in  the  "  Free  Church  Chron- 
icle." P.y  the  aid  of  a  series  of  diagrams  he 
sought  to  prove  that  the  century  would  close  with 
the  year  1S99.  According  to  his  reckoning  the 
dating  through  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  by  fractions  of  a  year,  and  the  first  year 
of  the  new  century  is  dated  1900.  At  the  end  of 
1899  we  seem  to  need  another  year  to  complete  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  we  had 
our  first  year  in  the  shape  of  twelve  months  before 
we  began  to  reckon  years.  The  dating  of  the 
first  year  being  by  months  only,  the  second  year  in 
dating  is  the  year  1.  and  the  1900th  year  is  the 
year  1S99.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  man  may 
say  he  is  in  his  hundredth  year  as  soon  as  he 
has   completed   his   ninety-ninth   year. 

In  the  current  number  (April)  of  the  "  All- 
gemeine   Konservative   Monatsschrift  "    the   whole 


question  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
gone  into  in  a  very  learned  manner.  The  writer 
discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  Ecclesiastical 
Calendar  which  dated  the  year  from  the  Easter 
ful  moon,  and  draws  attention  to  the  various  errors 
and  changes  in  tne  different  calendars — Ecclesias- 
tical, Roman,  Astronomical,  &c.  He.  too,  decides 
finally  that  the  new  century  begins  on  January  1, 
1900. 


The  Wisest  International  Rivalry. 

In  what  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  valuable 
series  of  papers  which  Mr.  H.  F.  L.  Orcutt  has  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Engineering  Magazine "  on 
"Machine  Shop  Management  in  Europe  and 
America,"  he  ends  with  a  sort  of  lay  sermon  to 
employers.  He  has  pronounced  that  America  leads 
the  world  industrially,  but  thinks  she  has  not  all 
the  elements  by  which  she  can  retain  her  indus- 
trial supremacy.  Division  of  labour  is  tending 
to  make  the  shop  hand  the  slave  of  the  automatic 
machine,  and  the  model  shop:  and  "  it  is  from  the 
mass  of  workers  that  most  of  the  American  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  machinery  have  come." 
He  says:  — 

Both  Europeans  and  Americans  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  increase  the  productivity  of  their  machinery, 
but  there  is  no  competitive  strife  amongst  manufac- 
turers which  aims  at  creating  a  class  of  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  sheltered  and  educated,  and  consequently  strong 
and  intelligent,  operatives.  Yet  without  such,  good 
machinery  and  useful  inventions  are  impossibilities. 
It  is  from  the  ranks,  those  who  come  in  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  the  realities  of  production,  that 
improvements  come.  The  human  being,  which  forms 
the  most  important  part  of  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, receives  too  little  consideration  from  the  em- 
ployer. .  .  I  believe  the  nation  will  advance  most 
rapidly  which  grapples  with  these  questions  first,  and 
combines  the  study  of  the  welfare  of  its  workers  with 
that   of   improvements   in    its   mechanical    equipment. 
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THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    AN    EMPRESS":* 

Austrian  History  a  la  "Family  Herald." 
Br  W.  T.  Stead. 


The  book  entitled  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Em- 
press," which  was  published  last  month  by  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  has  been  much  talked  of  in 
London.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  but  also  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
current  rumour,  the  Austrian  Embassy  has  used 
its  influence  in  order  to  induce  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son,  and  another  well-known  library, 
to  put  the  book  upon  their  "Index  Expurgatorius." 
The  fortune  of  many  a  book  has  been  made  by 
c  fforts  to  suppress  it.  and  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress  "  would  never  have  attained  the  notoriety 
which  it  at  present  enjoys  but  for  the  effort  to 
withdraw  it  from  general  circulation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  patiently  of  the  book  or  of  its  author. 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  are  a  well-known 
firm  of  good  standing,  and  no  one  would  for  a 
moment  accuse  them  of  practising  any  fraud  upon 
the  public;  we  can  only  regard  them  as  being  the 
unsuspecting  victims  of  an  astute  author. 

Who  is  the  Author? 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  "  is  published 
anonymously.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  my  Empress 
in  loving  and  devoted  memory  of  years  gone  by  ": 
and  professes  to  be  written  by  one  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  closest  possible  intimacy  with 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  her  children.  The  im- 
plication, or  even  the  assertion,  which  we  find  in 
its  pages  is  that  the  authoress  is  a  lady  who  made 
an  unhappy  marriage,  but  who  nevertheless  pos- 
sessed a  social  standing,  so  high  indeed  that  dur- 
ing the  great  Galician  military  manoeuvres  she 
entertained  the  old  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  uncle 
of  the  Emperor,  as  one  of  her  guests.  He  was  not 
only  her  guest,  but  she  was  on  such  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  him  that  it  was  her  delight  to  accom- 
pany her  august  visitor  (who  was  Generalissimo  of 
the  Austrian  Army)  to  the  manoeuvring  field  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock.  Another  clue  to  her  identity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  in  the  year  1879 
she  undertook  to  supervise  twice  a  week  one  of 
the  People's  Kitchens  which  were  established  in 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  very  poor 
with  good  food  at  a  minimum  price. 

'"The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."  (1S99  :  Harper  and  Brothers, 
London  and  New  York.) 


What  She  Gives  Herself  Out  to  Be. 
She  represents  herself  as  having  been  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  the  Empress,  and  as  having  been 
her  companion  when  she  sojourned  in  Brittany. 
On  that  occasion  the  Empress,  she  says,  was 
lodged  in  the  ruined  chateau  of  X.  on  the  Breton 
coast— a  chateau  which  belonged  to  her  own 
family.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  intimacy 
with  the  Empress— an  intimacy  so  great  as  to 
allow  her  to  address  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  as 
"  Master  Rudie  "—she  has  not.  hesitated  to  print 
for  the  amusement  of  a  somewhat  cynical  world 
all  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  Austrian 
Court.  It  is  also  somewhat  curious  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  her  revelations  have  been  the  common 
property  of  Viennese  gossips  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  book  is  interesting  reading  to  those 
to  whom  the  subject  is  entirely  new,  but  it  is 
something  of  a  tax  upon  our  credulity  to  be  asked 
to  believe  that  all  the  familiar  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  were  personally  retailed  to  the  sympathetic 
ear  of  this  confidante,  who  was  so  little  worthy 
of  her  trust  as  to  pour  them  forth  to  minister  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  world. 

A  Resurrection  of  Old  Stories. 

"  Its  effect  on  me,"  said  an  Austrian  journalist, 
who  first  brought  the  book  to  my  attention,  "  or 
upon  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  gossip  of 
Vienna,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  you  were  to 
bring  me  a  book  to  which  every  one  of  the  familiar 
jests  of  Joseph  Miller  was  told  anew  as  having 
been  spoken  for  the  first  time  in  your  hearing.  It 
is  very  ingenious,  no  doubt,  to  serve  up  a  book 
like  this  upon  the  unsuspecting  British  public;  but 
in  Austria  they  will  simply  shriek  with  laughter 
It  the  hoax  that  is  being  practised  upon  you." 

Whether  this  be  so  I  cannot  say;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  authoress  really  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Empress  to  the  extent  which  she 
claims,  then  that  confidence  was  misplaced.  She 
herself  records  on  page  177  a  statement  by  the 
Empress  to  the  effect  that  "  Queens  and  Empresses 
must  carry  their  sorrows  within  themselves,  and 
not  show  them  forth  to  a  public  always  eager 
to  see  them  writhe  and  smart  under  the  common 
agonies  and  everyday  sorrows  common  to  all  man- 
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kind."  Notwithstanding  this  very  natural  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  we  have  everything 
she  suffered  set  forth  with  all  the  picturesque  de- 
tail which  could  suggest  itself  to  a  "  Family 
Herald  "  novelist. 

Kitchen  Gossip. 
The    book   is   such    a    one   as    might   be    written 
about  our  own  Court  by  any  ready  writer  who  had 
access  to  the  file  of  "Truth,"  provided  that  he  had 
sufficient  imagination  and  courage  to  conceive  that 
all  the  more  important  incidents  which  he  records 
happened   when   he  only   was   present,   which   he, 
therefore,  was  alone  in  a  position  to  reveal  to  the 
world.      It  is  a  genuine  book  of  the  backstairs,  and 
its  author  revels  in  descriptions  of  cookery  and 
upholstery,   which   strike   us   as   somewhat   out   of 
harmony  with  the  character  of  one  who  lived  in 
such  close  intimacy  with  so  spirituelle  a  person  as 
the    Empress    Elizabeth.       We    are    told,    for    in- 
stance,  that   "  His  Majesty   the   Emperor,    during 
Lent,  contents  himself  with  fish  and  various  kinds 
of  omelettes.      His  Majesty  takes  his  fish  prefer- 
ably   with    buttered    potatoes."        This,    however, 
is  only  his  Lenten  fare.      When  the  Church  pre- 
scribes no  fast,  we  are  informed  that  "  he  contents 
himself  in  summer  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sliced 
cold  sausage  and  ham  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.      At  noon  he  lunches  upon  soup  and  a  slice 
of  roast  meat.      At  half-past  four  he  washes  down 
a    dinner    of    six    courses— comprising    soup,    fish, 
two    roasts,    pudding    and    dessert— with    Pilsener 
beer  and   claret.       Liqueurs   are  also   served,   but 
Franz  Josef  never  touches  them."       The  descrip- 
tion of  the  dinner  given  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  at   the   Hofburg   is   in   the   highest   style   of 
Society  journalism.     It  was,  we  are  told.  "  the  cul- 
minating point  of  luxury  combined  with  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  taste.       The  tablecloth  was 
a   perfect   bank   of   fragrant   violents,    which    only 
left  room    for   plates   of  semi-transparent   Sevres, 
each  of  which  was  surrounded   with  a  thick  gar- 
land  of   marguerites.       Before   the   plate   of   each 
woman  was  a  vase  of  Venetian  glass,  mounted  in 
finely  wrought  gold,  containing  a  bouquet  of  mar- 
guerites and  violets  powdered  with  gold  dust.     The 
menus    were    engraved    on    thin    sheets    of    ham- 
mered   gold.      Everything    was    served    on    gold 
dishes."       The   climax,   however,   of   this    feast   of 
Lucullus    was    reached     when     the     sorbets     were 
brought  in.  served   in  large  daisies  made  of  spun 
sugar,  which  were  placed  upon  the  back  of  little 
double-headed    eagles,     also    made    of    the     same 
material,  perched  on  a  pale  mauve  glass  ball  con- 
taining a  tiny  electric  light.       In  describing  what 
she   calls    -  the   apotheosis    of    gastronomy  "    the 
writer  reaches  the  zenith  of  her  style.      It  must  be 
admitted  that  such  passages  hardly  convey  to  the 
reader  a  conception  of  the  kind  of  person  to  whom 


one  would  naturally  look  for  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  biography  of  the  Empress  of  Austria. 

A  Singular  Use  to  Make  of  Confidences. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  literary  taste,  there  is 
the  question  as  to  the  decency  or  the  humanity  of 
a  writer  who  could  pen  and  publish  such  attacks 
upon  still  living  persons  as  those  which  abound 
in  this  book.  The  Crown  Princess  Stephanie, 
the  widow  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  and 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  is  made  the 
butt  of  numberless  passages,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  appear  to  be  inspired  by  an  ill-natured 
spite  that  sticks  at  nothing  in  inflicting  pain  and 
heaping  insults  upon  one  who  is  powerless  to 
reply.  The  Crown  Princess  is  not  the  only  vic- 
tim of  this  anonymous  writer.  She  makes  Coun- 
tess Larisch,  a  niece  of  the  Empress,  whom  she 
professes  to  adore,  the  object  of  a  still  more  vin- 
dictive attack,  and  accuses  her  of  having  deliberately 
worked  to  create  the  misery  which  culminated  in 
the  tragedy  of  Mayerling.  She  expressly  tells  us 
that  Countess  Larisch  is  now  living  somewhere  in 
Germany  with  an  opera  singer  whom  she  married 
after  her  husband  had  divorced  her.  The  extrava- 
gant eulogiums  which  she  heaps  upon  the  Empress 
of  Austria  lose  very  much  of  their  value  in  the 
face  of  such  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eulo- 
gist. 

Stripping  away,  nevertheless,  all  these  excres- 
cences, and  dismissing  entirely  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  book  is  a  literary  fake  or  a 
genuine  document,  it  may  be  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  the  perennial  human  interest  attaching 
to  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  tragic  of  histories, 
to  string  together  the  incidents  which,  true  or 
false,  original  or  hackneyed,  we  find  within  the 
covers  of  this  book.  A  good  deal  that  is  in  it  will 
not  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers;  for  there  was 
last  November  contributed  to  the  "  Review  of  Re- 
views "  an  article  containing  a  good  deal  of 
material  taken  from  the  same  sources  from  which 
the  anonymous  author  has  drawn.  Nevertheless, 
ignoring  all  such  questions  of  taste,  let  us  extract 
from  these  pages,  as  best  we  can.  the  tragic  story 
of  a  reign. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Wittelsbachs. 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  "  is  a  somewhat 
high-flown  title  to  give  to  the  story  of  a  life  which, 
althought  not  devoid  of  sorrows,  was  nevertheless 
tilled  with  opportunities  of  happiness,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  death  that  was  unusually  free 
from  the  suffering  which  commonly  attends  the 
passing  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  real 
tragedy  of  the  Empress's  life  is  sedulously  con- 
cealed by  her  biographer.  The  fatal  taint  of  in- 
sanity which  clings  to  the  family  of  the  Wittels- 
bachs appears  to  have  incapacitated  her  from  doing 
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her  duty  in  the  position  to  which  she  was  called. 
She  had  her  trials,  no  doubt,  as  other  women,  royal 
and  plebeian,  have  had  before  her;  but  she  also 
had  her  consolations:  and  the  real  intensity  of  her 
misery  arose  from  that  extreme  morbid  sensitive- 
ness which  makes  life  a  living  torture  to  many 
persons  who  have  never  had  her  opportunity  of 
sheltering  herself  from  the  pressure  of  unpleasant 
circumstances. 

Misery,  not  Martyrdom. 

All  life  is  a  martyrdom  for  extremely  sensitive 
souls;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
she  had  privileges  and  advantages  which  very  few 
of  her  sisters  could  ever  hope  to  share.  Her 
married  life  was  unhappy,  no  doubt.  Francis 
Joseph,  as  our  authoress  is  very  forward  to  tell  us, 
was  by  no  means  a  faithful  husband;  but  as  she 
is  equally  emphatic  in  declaring  that  her  Imperial 
heroine  never  really  loved  her  husband,  and  was 
indeed  by  nature  incapable  of  passionate  affection, 
her  misery  on  this  score  must  have  been  infinitely 
less  than  that  which  a  really  devoted  wife,  wor- 
shipping her  husband  with  passionate  affection, 
would  have  felt  under  similar  circumstances.  We 
fail  entirely  to  find  in  these  pages  that  the  Em- 
press was  the  ideally  perfect  human  soul,  much 
less  one  whose  sufferings  have  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathy  of  mankind.  That  she 
was  mad,  poor  lady,  may  be  true,  and  that  excuses 
all.  But  to  ask  us  to  accept  a  woman  who  spent 
so  much  of  her  life  in  a  restless  attempt  at  dis- 
traction, which  she  carried  out  on  a  scale  only  pos- 
sible to  those  who  have  the  wealth  of  an  empire 
at  their  command,  as  the  very  highest  type  of  the 
human  race,  is  to  insult  our  intelligence  and 
affront  the  moral  sense. 

A  Wasted  Life. 
That  she  was  kind-hearted  no  one  denies;  that 
on  many  occasions  she  exposed  herself  to  consider- 
able risk  of  disease  and  of  danger  by  her  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  individual  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  destitution,  will  be  admitted  without  re- 
serve; that  she  was  beautiful,  gifted,  possessing  in- 
finite energy  and  an  intellectual  capacity  far  be- 
yond the  average — all  this  is  true;  but  when  we 
come  to  ask  what  she  made  of  it  all,  and  in  what 
the  world  is  better  for  the  way  in  which  she 
spent  her  time  while  here  amongst  us,  one  need 
not  be  a  very  severe  moralist  to  find  more  matter 
for  regret  than  for  eulogy.  The  authoress  says 
that  it  was  a  cruel  mistake  to  say  that  she  had 
an  unbalanced  mind.  "  There  was  no  more  ac- 
complished, level-headed,  sagacious  woman  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe  than  she."  If  this 
be  so,  then  indeed  the  regret  expressed  over  this 
tragedy  of  a  wasted  life  would  be  much  sterner 
than  facts  really  appear  to  justify. 


Distraction  as  the  End  of  Life. 
For.  reduced  to  its  elements,  what  is  her  bio- 
graphy? It  is  the  biography  of  a  woman  mar- 
ried as  a  child  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was  never 
passionately  attached,  who  deserted  her  rightful 
position  when  she  found  that  he  was  unfaithful, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  spent  years  of  her  life 
in  a  more  or  less  aimless  and  purposeless  fashion. 
The  authoress  speaks  about  her  hatred  of  the  "hor- 
rible incubus  of  perpetual  show  and  parade."  But 
empresses  and  queens  have  to  bear  their  burdens 
as  well  as  other  mortals;  and  it  is  nonsense  to  pre- 
tend that  the  "  most  level-headed  and  sagacious 
woman  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe," 
placed  in  a  position  where  she  might  have  exer- 
cised immense  usefulness,  could  find  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  spend  her  life  in  long  and  restless 
travels  to  and  fro.  All  this  is  perfectly  explicable, 
nay,  even  justifiable,  when  once  we  admit  that  she 
sought  distraction  for  a  mind  diseased.  Her  bio- 
grapher says  that  *'  she  had  not  a  trace  of  selfish- 
ness in  her  grand  nature,  and  always  spared  those 
about  her  as  much  as  possible."  But  there  is 
hardly  a  page  in  the  book  which  does  not  describe 
how  she  devoted  herself  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  cravings,  among  which  the  longing  for  per- 
petual motion  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest. 
"  She  was  sad,"  we  are  told,  "  because  she  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  other  people's  sins,  faults  and 
lack  of  comprehension";  but  that  is  a  burden 
which  we  all  have  to  bear,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
all  of  us  if  we  did  not  add  to  the  general  bur- 
den of  sins,  faults  and  lack  of  comprehension 
of  our  own.  Speaking  broadly,  as  an  Empress 
she  was  a  failure,  where,  had  she  been  really  level- 
headed aud  sagacious,  she  might  have  been  a  suc- 
cess: and  for  an  Empress  to  be  a  success  means 
that  she  uses  a  pre-eminent  position  with  pre- 
eminent skill  in  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  her  subjects.  Not  any  number  of  mani- 
festations of  kind-heartedness  in  relation  to  in- 
dividuals who  might  cross  her  path  can  be  counted 
as  more  than  a  feather-weight  in  the  balance  com- 
pared with  the  condemnation  which,  but  for  her 
mental  failing,  would  be  pronounced  upon  any 
Sovereign  who  wasted  such  opportunities.  "  She 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  forgetting.  She  did 
not  take  kindly  to  fools  and  their  follies.  These 
were  her  crimes.'*  The  fact  is,  she  was  always 
too  sorry  for  herself.  It  was  a  sadness  which  was 
very  real,  and  her  heredity  secures  her  from 
blame;  but  the  attempt  to  represent  her  not  only 
as  sane,  but  as  an  ideal  embodiment  of  all  ex- 
cellence,  necessitates   this   protest. 

Her    Husband. 
That  she  was  beautiful  is  true,  and  it  was  her 
beauty  as  a  girl  of  sixteen  which  brought  about 
her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
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No    one    was    more    beautiful    than    the    bride    or 
more  unfortunate  than  the  bridegroom:  — 

None  can  deny  that  the  cup  of  bitterness  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch,  who  for  half  a  century  has  now 
worn  the  Hapsburg  crown  of  thorns,  and  who  ever 
since  the  day  when,  in  1848,  he  was  forced  by  his 
mother  to  become  the  ruler  of  Austria-Hungary  in  lieu 
of  his  uncle,  Emperor  Ferdinand,  "  the  kind-hearted," 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing.  Misfortunes  and  catas- 
trophes have  overtaken  him  from  all  sides.  He  saw 
his  Italian  provinces  wrenched  from  him  by  Napoleon 
III.,  who  dictated  peace  to  him  on  his  own  terms  after 
fSolferino  and  Magenta.  The  six  weeks'  war  which  he 
waged  with  Germany  ended  for  him  at  Sadowa  with 
humiliation  and  sorrow.  He  lost  his  beloved  brother, 
Maximilian,  in  an  ignominious  fashion  in  Mexico;  his 
only  son,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  was  taken 
from  him  by  an  unrelenting  fate  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  made  his  death  especially  painful 
lor  the  Emperor  to  endure;  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Du<  liess  d'Alencon,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
was  burnt  alive  at  the  appalling  conflagration  of  the 
bazar  de  la  Charite;  his  favourite  niece,  the  Queen 
Restart  of  Spain,  was  humbled  into  the  dust  by  the 
failure  of  her  subjects  to  hold  their  own  in  the  war 
against  America;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  distress. 
Ins  beautiful  and  lovely  consort  was  foully  slain  by  the 
knife  of  an  Anarchist. 


The   Idyll    of   Their   Marriage. 

Francis  Joseph  came  to  her  father's  seat  at  Pos- 
senhoffen  in  order  to  celebrate  his  betrothal- with 
her  eldest  sister,  who  was  much  less  beautiful. 
He  met  Elizabeth  in  the  wood,  a  mere  child  in  a 
short  white  frock,  with  long  chestnut  hair  stream- 
ing down  to  her  feet,  attended  by  a  brace  of  large 
white  deerhounds.  She  had  never  seen  her  cousin 
before,  but  recognising  him  from  his  portraits,  she 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 
That  moment  fixed  the  decision  of  the  Emperor. 
The  elder  sister  became  but  as  Leah  in  his  eyes  be- 
side this  fairy-like  Rachel  of  the  woods.  They  were 
betrothed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  mar- 
ried. This  child,  who' was  described  as  a  quaint  com- 
bination of  Greek  nymph  and  Christian  virgin 
blended  in  one.  was  absolutely  devoid  of  human 
passion.  Her  husband  idealised  her,  but,  as  the 
authoress  naively  says,  "  the  one  flaw  in  his  char- 
acter was  a  love  for  flirtations  of  a  most  pronounced 
description."  His  mother,  the  Archduchess, 
brooked  no  rival  for  her  throne,  and  she  spared  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  ascendency.  The  Em- 
peror, despite  his  chivalrous  ways,  did  not  es- 
teem women  very  highly.  They  had  made  them- 
selves too  cheap,  and  something  very  like  contempt 
took  the  place  of  gratitude  where  they  were  con- 


cerned. His  wife,  whom  he  worshipped  as  an  in- 
carnation of  passionless  beauty,  seemed  to  him 
too  young,  too  inexperienced,  and  too  indifferent 
to  become  his  real  companion  and  comrade. 

The    Child-Wife    and    Her    Mother-in-Law. 

Any  ambition  which  the  child  of  seventeen  might 
have  felt  to  play  a  role  worthy  of  an  Empress  was 
checked  by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law; 
and  twelve  months  had  not  passed  away  before  the 
discovery  of  her  husband's  infidelity  aroused  her 
from  the  childlike  visions  of  her  youth.  The 
authoress  maintains  that  the  Archduchess,  the 
Emperor's  mother,  purposely  surrounded  him  with 
temptations  in  the  shape  of  complacent  mistresses, 
in  order  to  win  him  from  the  society  of  his  wife. 
Her  own  mother  told  her  one  day  that  she  was  one 
of  those  women  who  never  get  their  own.  She 
had  remarkable  abilities  and  talents,  and  a  deep, 
thoughtful  mind,  and  plenty  of  character,  but  she 
had  no  power  of  stooping  to  the  level  of  her 
associates  or  adapting  herself  to  the  exigencies  of 
her  position.  "  Do  not  break  your  heart  by  imag- 
ining that  you  are  a  martyr,"  said  her  mother 
to  her  one  day;  but  unfortunately  the  daughter, 
although  she  repeated  the  conversation  twenty 
years  later,  did  not  take  to  heart  the  sensible  ad- 
vice of  her  mother.  On  the  contrary,  she  seema 
to  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  she  was  a 
martyr,  and  lived  up  to  her  martyrdom  all  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

Mother. 

When  her  first  child  was  born,  everyone  was 
much  disappointed  that  it  was  a  daughter,  and 
her  joy  at  being  a  mother  speedily  gave  way  to 
regret  that  she  had  not  borne  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  unwanted  girl  died,  however,  when 
she  was  two  yeais  old,  and  two  years  later  the 
necessities  of  State  were  satisfied  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  son,  the  ill-fated  Rudolf.  Her  delight 
in  the  baby  boy,  however,  was  soon  damped  by 
the  discovery  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  him  up  herself.  The  heir-apparent  to  th^ 
Austrian  throne  was  not  to  be  brought  up  by  a 
chit  of  a  girl,  who  did  not  even  know  how  to  be- 
have herself,  as  her  mother-in-law  said.  So  he 
was  placed  in  the  care  of  other  persons,  where,  as 
his  grandmother  remarked.  "  he  would  be  much 
better  than  in  the  hands  of  his  silly  young 
mother." 


(To  he  continued  Next  Month.) 
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SIR    ALFRED    MILNER. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Looking  around  to-day  along  the  somewhat  overclouded  horizon  of  South  African  life,  one  figure  strikes  the 
eye,  new  to  the  circle  of  our  existence  here  ;  and  we  eye  it  with  something  of  that  hope  and  sympathy  with  which 
a  man  is  bound  to  view  the  new  and  unknown,  which  may  be  of  vast  possible  good  and  beauty.  What  have  we  in 
this  man,  who  represents  English  honour  and  English  wisdom  in  South  Africa  ?  To  a  certain  extent  we  know. 
We  have  a  man  honourable  in  the  relations  of  personal  life,  loyal  to  friend  and  above  all  charm  of  gold ;  wise  with 
the  knowledge  of  books  and  men  ;  a  man  who  could  not  violate  a  promise  or  strike  in  the  dark.  This  we  know  we 
have,  and  it  is  much  to  know  this  ;  but  what  have  we  more  ? — Olive  Schkeiner,  May  24,  1899. 


"  The  man  of  whom  South  Africa  has  need  to- 
day to  sustain  England's  honour  and  her  Empire 
of  the  future,"  says  Olive  Schreiner,  "  is  a  man 
who  rmst  possess  more  than  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  the  intellect.  He  must  have  the  large 
and  rare  qualities  springing  more  from  the  heart 
than  from  the  head,  which  enable  him  to  realise 
that  sympathy  and  comprehension  are  more  po- 
tent than  coercion  in  the  government  of  men." 

Is  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  "  this  new  Englishman  of 
ours."  such  a  man?  I,  who  know  him  well,  am 
fain  to  answer,  Yea.  But  since  his  despatch  of 
May  4.  I  have  my  doubts. 

''  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, of  the  "Cape  times" — the  fidus  Achates  of  our 
pius  Aeneas — "  that  I  am  not  playing  for  war." 
The  assurance  was  as  welcome  as  it  was  neces- 
sary. When  an  editor  begins  to  talk  of  the  duty 
of  proving  that  a  gun  is  loaded,  he  may  not  be 
playing  for  war:  he  certainly  seems  to  be  invok- 
ing it. 

When  Milner  was  working  with  me  at  Northum- 
berland-street, one  of  the  things  he  did  every  day 
was  to  go  through  the  proofs  of  my  leading  articles 
before  they  were  printed,  and  "  tone  them  down." 
He  would  squirm  at  an  adjective  here,  reduce  a 
superlative  there,  and  generally  strike  out  any- 
thing that  seemed  calculated  needlessly  to  irritate 
or  offend.  He  was  always  putting  water  in  my 
wine.  He  was  always  combing  out  the  knots  in 
the  tangled  mane  of  the  "P.M.G.,"  and  when  the 
lion  opened  his  mouth  Milner  was  always  at  hand 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of  modulating 
the  ferocity  of  its  roar.  That  is  my  abiding 
memory  of  Milner  on  the  "  Pall  Mall."  He  stood 
as  guardian  armed  with  ruthless  pen  ever  on  guard 
against  any  expression  that  seemed  strained  or 
any  utterance  that  rang  false  by  excess  of  vehem- 
ence. His  task  was  most  useful,  but  when  he 
pruned  he  sometimes  cut  to  the  quick,  and  the 
victim  smarted  while  his  offspring  bled. 
6 


And  now  I  am  sadly  avenged.  For  by  some 
strange  Nemesis  Milner  seems  to  have  been 
doomed  to  use  up  as  material  for  his  own  despatch 
all  the  strongest  over-strained  adjectives  and  ex- 
pletives which  in  the  whole  three  years  he  was 
with  me  he  had  combed  out  of  the  proofs  of  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  They  now  experience  a 
otrange  resurrection  in  the  despatch  of  May  4, 
which  I  publish  in  another  page,  under  "The  Topic 
of  the  Month."  It  is  a  leader  of  the  kind  which 
we  used  to  describe  as  "  a  regular  snorter,"  and  I 
cannot  but  smile  at  thinking  how  the  Milner  of 
other  days,  the  Milner  of  the  "  University  tip," 
would  have  dealt  with  the  telegram  of  May  4  had 
it  come  before  him  as  the  proof  of  a  "  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  "  leader.  But,  alas!  there  was  no  Milner 
to  revise  Milner,  and  the  result  is  before  us. 

I.— PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  first  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Alfred  Milner.  I  had  come 
up  from  Darlington  to  assist  Mr.  Morley  in  editing 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1S80.  At  that  time  Milner  was  one  of  the 
outside  contributors,  who  usually  wrote  two  or 
three  Occasional  Notes  a  day.  At  first  I  saw  little 
of  him,  as  he  used  to  receive  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Morley.  My  first  impression  of  him  as  a  jour- 
nalist was  not  altogether  favourable.  His  hand- 
writing, which  to  this  day  retains  much  of  its 
original  characteristics,  was  almost  sprawly 
enough  to  recall  reminiscences  of  W.  E.  Forster. 
one  of  those  men  whose  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes  were  almost  of  the  same  thickness.  Milner 
used  at  least  twice  and  often  three  times  as  much 
copy-paper  as  he  need  have  done,  for  he  seemed 
to  write  best  when  he  was  allowed  to  spread  him- 
self over  the  whole  of  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper.  In 
person  he  was  singularly  neat;  his  manuscript  was 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  used  to  write  chiefly  upon 
foreign  subjects,  and  his  notes  were  by  no  means 
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remarkable  for  snap  or  point.  He  would  say 
what  he  had  to  say  in  a  clear,  colourless  way; 
but  there  was  a  singular  absence  of  devil  in  it.  It 
was  '•  a  good  grey  style."  In  those  days  Milnei 
was  still  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  it  needed  a 
great  deal  to  rouse  him. 

Milner  at  Northumberland-street. 

After  I  had  been  at  the  "  Pall  Mall  "  for  a  year 

or  so,  Milner  used  to  come  into  the  little  room  at 

the   top   of   the    stairs   and    write    his    Occasional 

Notes  there,  instead  of  writing  them  at  his  cham- 


MR.  ALFRED  MILNER. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  1885,  when  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette.") 

bers,  and  sending  them  in  by  hand.  This  change, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  was  introduced  because  the 
messenger  did  not  always  arrive  in  time.  Milner 
was  not  an  early  riser,  and  he  never  found  him- 
self altogether  at  home  in  the  drive  and  rush  of 
journalism  as  it  was  practised  at  Northumber- 
land-street. In  those  days  he  was  a  weaker  man 
physically  than  he  is  to-day.  He  suffered  much 
from  indigestion,  had  to  be  careful  about  his  food, 
and  if  he  ever  had  a  long  morning's  work  he  wilted 
considerably  under  the  strain.  He  was  thoroughly 
capable,  and  when  he  was  well  and  interested  in 
his  subject,  he  would  work  like  steam.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  when  Mr.  Morley  entered 
Parliament,  and  I  was  installed  in  his  chair,  Alfred 
Milner  was  promptly  established  as  my  right-hand 


man  in  the  adjoining  room.  We  were,  alas,  bath, 
much  younger  than  we  are  now.  I  was  thirty- 
four,  instead  of  fifty;  he  was  a  couple  of  years  or 
so  my  junior. 

"  Larks  "  at  the  "  P.M.G." 
We  both  Hung  ourselves  into  the  task  of  re- 
modelling the  '*  Pall  Mall  "  with  great  glee.  Mil- 
ner, although  more  sedate,  entered  thoroughly  into- 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  "What  larks!"  he  would 
frequently  exclaim,  when  we  were  planning  or  ex- 
ecuting some  of  the  numerous  escapades  which, 
within  three  months  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Morley's 
departure,  completely  revolutionised  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette."  Milner  used  to  come  down  to  the 
office  usually  late,  invariably  accompanied  by  an 
umbrella  with  an  extraordinary  eagle's  head  as 
its  handle,  with  very  conspicuous  eyes.  I  re- 
member this  umbrella  well.  After  the  last  proof 
of  the  leader  was  revised  and  sent  to  press,  I  used 
to  go  into  his  little  room  and  discourse  on  things  in 
general,  nourishing  his  umbrella  by  way  of  em- 
phasising my  argument.  He  used  to  declare  that 
I  would  certainly  either  destroy  his  head  or  the  um- 
brella's, and  when  the  strain  was  exceptionally- 
tense,  he  used  carefully  to  stow  the  umbrella; 
away  out  of  sight.  But  when  the  time  came  that 
we  separated,  he  to  prosecute  his  Parliamen- 
tary ambitions  and  I  to  go  to  gaol,  the  umbrella 
had  remained  intact.  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  he  has  still  preserved  that  eagle-headed 
staff  as  a  kind  of  fetish.  It  certainly  figures  very 
conspicuously  in  my  reminiscences  of  these  early- 
days. 

His  Need  for  Stimulus. 

Milner  was  a  universal  favourite.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  say  a  harsh  word,  and  he  was  always 
saying  kind  ones.  On  one  occasion,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  I  forget,  the  tradition  runs  that  he 
swore  a  good  round  oath;  but  it  must  have  been 
something  very  extraordinary,  for  Milner's  great 
weakness,  from  the  journalistic  point  of  view,  was 
that  he  was  slow  to  rouse.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
journalism  that  this  characteristic  appeared.  In 
those  days  he  used  to  go  down  to  Toynbee  Hall  to- 
address  meetings  of  East-Enders  on  various  sub- 
jects. He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee's,  and  a  veritable  enthusiast  in  praise  of  him. 
Arnold  Toynbee  was  the  only  man  whom  I  know 
for  whom  Milner  seemed  to  cherish  an  intense- 
personal  affection.  Milner  was  very  kind  to 
everbody.  and  exceptionally  kind  to  me,  but  he 
loved  Arnold  Toynbee  in  a  way  in  which  I  have- 
never  known  him  to  care  for  any  mortal  man. 
He  came  in  one  morning  after  his  meeting  in  the 
East  End  quite  radiant. 

"I  had  a  good  time  last  night,"  he  said,  "  whictu 
was  quite  unusual  for  me." 

"  But  what  was  the  matter?"  I  asked. 
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"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  had  immense  good  luck.  I 
got  up  feeling,  as  I  always  do,  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  was  beginning  to  say  what  I  had  to  say, 
in  what  you  call  '  my  usual  lackadaisical  style,' 
when  a  rude  fellow  in  the  audience  blurted  out 
some  insulting  remark  which  hit  me  right  between 
the  eyes.  It  gave  me  just  the  stimulus  I  wanted. 
My  great  difficulty  as  you  know,"  he  added,  "  is 
that  I  never  can  get  sufficiently  keen  to  take  off 
my  coat;  but  that  insult  gave  me  just  the  fillip 
I  wanted.  It  waked  me  up  all  over,  and  I  have 
seldom  ever  had  such  a  good  time." 

"  Milner,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could 
insult  you  every  morning  before  you  start  work." 
And  then  we  both  laughed,  as  indeed  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  to  an  extent  not  very  usual  in 
newspaper  offices  before  or  since.  Looking  back 
on  those  old  days,  we  were  almost  as  schoolboys 
together,  having,  to  use  again  his  old  phrase, 
"  great  larks  "   nearly  every  day. 

"  The  University  Tip." 
Milner  was  the  restraining  element  in  the  part- 
nership, which,  indeed,  was  inevitable,  owing  to 
the  difference  of  our  temperaments,  but  his  con- 
tribution to  the  combination  was  invaluable.  Mil- 
ner— to  quote  again  a  saying  which  I  have  often 
quotedbeforeconeerninghim — was,  in  Dean  Church's 
phrase,  "  the  finest  flower  of  human  culture"  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  produced  in  our  time.  He 
possessed  not  only  classical  culture,  but  that  tin- 
definable  element  which  Horace  Voules,  who  was 
then  the  Manager  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  as 
well  as  of  •'  Truth,"  used  to  describe  as  "  the  Uni- 
versity tip."  Being  partly  German,  for  his  boy- 
hood wap  passed  in  Stuttgart,  where  his  father,  if 
I  remember  aright,  had  been  a  physician,  he  pos- 
sessed a  continental  side  to  his  mind  which  was  at 
that  time  as  impossible  to  me  as  the  "  University 
tip  "    itself. 

His  Jingoism. 

I  was  Russian;  he  was  German;  but  we  were 
both  fervid  Imperialists.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  Jingo, 
whereas  I  then,  as  always,  regarded  Jingoism  with 
a  whole-hearted  abhorrence.  I  was  a  very  en- 
thusiastic Gladstonian,  with  limitations  and  re- 
serves. I  remember  in  one  of  our  innumerable 
discussions  that  we  used  to  have  upon  the  great 
anti-Jingo  agitation  which  hurled  Beaconsfield 
from  power,  he  defined  the  different  points  of  view 
rather  closely.  He  said:  "  To  you  that  agitation 
was  one  whole,  and  you  ran  it  for  all  it  was  worth; 
but  to  me  that  agitation  had  two  sides,  with  onp 
of  which  I  sympathise  heartily,  while  the  other  I 
detested  with  my  whole  soul.  That  which  I  sup- 
ported was  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  represented 
when  he  appealed  to  our  sense  of  duty  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 


liberate  the  Bulgarians;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  very 
much  fear,  would  never  have  been  able  to  have 
made  more  than  a  mere  demonstration  if  behind 
him  he  had  not  had  legions  of  a  very  different 
order  of  mind— the  men  who  halloed  with  him,  not 
because  of  any  high  sentiment  of  British  duty,  but 
merely  because  of  a  sluggish  repugnance  to  any 
great  national  effort,  and  cowardly  shrinking  from 
anything  that  might  lead  to  war.  There  was 
the  knightly  side  of  it,  and  the  cowardly  side,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  'ed  the  combined  host  to  victory; 
but  as  for  me,  I  had  much  more  sympathy  with 
Beaconsfield  and  the  Jingoes  than  I  had  with  your 
peace-at-any-price  crowd  that  helped  to  give  vic- 
tory to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  was  advocating 
principles  which  they  detested  almost  as  much  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield's."  "  You  are  all  right,"  he 
would  say  to  me  often;  "  it  is  your  followers  I 
dislike,  and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  entertain- 
ment to  me  to  see  how  you  contrive  to  keep  them 
in  line,  and  make  them  quite  enthusiastic  when  so 
many  of  them  have  an  absolutely  opposite  con- 
ception of  national  life  to  that  which  you  enter- 
tain." 

The  Gospel  According  to  the  "  P.M.G." 
He  was  speaking  of  the  "  Little  England  "  con- 
tingent in  the  Liberal  ranks.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Morley  left  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  it  was  al- 
most regarded  as  heresy  in  the  Liberal  Party  to 
speak  enthusiastically  about  Empire.  We  set  our- 
selves to  preach  with  passionate  enthusiasm  what 
we  considered  to  be  the  sane  and  righteous  Imperi- 
alism. At  first  we  were  very  largely  as  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness;  but  before  long  such 
rapid  progress  was  made  with  the  propaganda,  that 
many  "  Little  Englanders "  discovered  not  only 
that  they  were  stout  Imperialists,  but  that  they 
had  always  been  devoted  to  the  Empire  since  they 
were  born.  We  founded  in  those  days,  Milner  and 
I,  a  veritable  school  of  political  thought.  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  may 
have  been  a  true  gospel  or  a  false  one,  but  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  energy,  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  confidence  with  which  we  preached 
it  on  all  occasions.  It  was  a  composite  gospel,  to 
which  Milner  and  I  contributed  in  unequal  propor- 
tions. Milner,  despite  his  Liberal  Jingoism,  was 
more  concerned  at  that  time  with  social  questions. 

A  Socialist  of  the  Chair. 
Tt  was  he  who  first  introduced  and  popularised 
in  England  what  the  Germans  call  "  socialism  of 
the  chair,"  that  kind  of  academic  socialism  which 
confines  itself  to  the  realising  of  the  socialistic 
ideals  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Our  own 
municipal  socialists,  who  find  vigorous  supporters 
in  the  Liberal  Press,  had  Milner  as  their  fore- 
runner. He  was  not  a  fiery-eyed  apostle,  he  was 
always  somewhat  of  a  kid-gloved  gentleman;   but 
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his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  he  always  re- 
joiced when  he  could  call  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  remedying  some  social  wrong.  The 
first  great  coup  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  after 
Mr.  Morley  left  it,  was  the  booming  of  the  "  Bitter 
Crj  of  Outcast  London,"  an  exploit  which  led  Lord 
Salisbury  to  take  action  and  caused  the  appoint- 
ment ot  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Poor,  from  which  modern  social  legislation 
may  almost  be  said  to  date.  Milner  had  charge 
of  the  Housing;  Question  after  the  boom  was 
launched,  but,  as  often  happens  in  such  a  move- 
ment, a  bold  initiative  causes  a  multitude  to  spring 
into  the  field,  whose  exertions  speedily  cause  those 
who  started  the  thing  to  become  lost  to  the  public 
eye.  Stirring  times  followed,  and  Milner  became 
more  than  ever  indispensable. 

Milner,  1883-5. 

It  was  not  that  he  wrote  much,  for  he  wrote 
little.  As  I  look  back,  I  regret  that  his  duties 
were  so  often  reduced  to  the  mere  reading  of  proofs 
and  toning  down  of  excrescences,  and  generally 
seeing  that  "  the  University  tip  "  was  duly  in  evi- 
dence. He  was  very  good-natured.  He  never 
pushed  himself;  and  as  I  was  always  at  the  office 
long  before  he  arrived,  I  had  the  driving  business 
almost  entirely  in  my  own  hands.  But  his  sym- 
pathy and  support,  his  generous  recognition  of 
whatever  had  been  accomplished,  helped  me  more 
than  innumerable  leaders.  I  well  remember  the 
day  after  the  announcement  was  made  that  Gordon 
was  ordered  to  the  Soudan.  He  came  into  the 
office,  and,  as  he  began  unbuttoning  his  coat,  he 
remarked:  "T  think  that  is  the  biggest  thing  you 
have  done  yet." 

Alas!  neither  of  us  foresaw  that  the  bloody 
welter  in  the  Soudan  which  we  hoped  Gordon 
would  stay  would  be  still  weltering  on,  down  even 
to   the   present   time. 

Reminiscences  of  Bygone  Days. 
I  do  not  remember  having  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion  with  Milner  upon  any  question  that 
was  handled  in  the  "  Pall  Mall."  He  was  never 
an  obstreperous  person.  He  never  "slopped  over." 
He  kept  on  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  quietly 
and  suavely,  looking  at  his  chief  with  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  and  modulating  his  zeal  by  half- 
cynical,  half-humorous  comments,  which  left  no  sting 
and  often  averted  mischief.  "Do  not  be  Orlando 
Furioso,"  said  Cardinal  Manning  to  me  once,  and 
what  Cardinal  Manning  said  on  that  occasion  Mil- 
ner was  always  saying,  but  in  a  most  charming 
way  and  in  a  fashion  which  no  one  could  ever  re- 
sent. He  was  as  great  a  favourite  at  Wimble- 
don as  he  was  at  Northumberland-street.  He 
used  to  come  down  very  often  in  those  days,  and 
sit  about  the  garden  smoking  a  cigar.      "  There  is 


nothing,"    he    would    say,    "so    healthy    as    a    fat 
cigar""    or  he  would  be  driving  about  Richmond 
Park  in  our  low  phaeton  in  the  days  when  what 
he  used  to  call  "  our  good  socialistic  pony  "  was 
still    in    the    land    of    the    living.       He  had  long 
less,  had  Milner,  and  he  used  to  have  considerable 
diffictiltv  in  disposing  of  them  in  the  little  trap. 
They  usuallv  would  hang  outside,  and  as  he  never 
wore  a  hat  when  he  could  possibly  go  bare-headed, 
and  all  the  spare  places  in  the  phaeton  were  filled 
up  with  children,  we  made  a  somewhat  amusing 
picture.      We  were  photographed  one  Derby  Day, 
I   remember,   when    we    were    out    driving    near 
Hampton  Court,  by  an  itinerant  photographer,  who 
took  the  sroup  for  a  shilling.       I  have  hunted  for 
that  photograph  in  order  to  illustrate  this  article, 
but,  alas!    it  is  put   away  safely  in  one  of  those 
places  where  it  may  be  found  after  many  days,  but 
where  it  cannot  assuredly  be  found  to-day. 
Milner  as  a  Journalist. 
Milner  wrote  a  sketch  of  me  once,  at  the  time 
of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute,"  in  some  magazine.       I 
have  often  wished  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon  it. 
and  more  especially  to-day,  in  order  that  I  might 
quote  it  here.       Having  said  so  much  of  what  I 
thought  of  him,  what  he  thought  of  me  would  com- 
plete   the    picture.        I    would    quote    it    the    more 
readily,  for  it  was  by  no  means  altogether  com- 
plimentary.      I  think  the  unkindest  thing  he  said 
about  me  in  that  article,  if  I  remember,  was  that  I 
was    a.    kind    of    compound    of    Don    Quixote    and 
Phineas   T.   Barnum.   which   is  a   picturesque   way 
of  saying  that  while  I  pursued  high  ideals,  I  never 
forgot    the    absolute    necessity     of    keeping    the 
machine  going  by  which  alone  I  could  hope  to  gain 
an  audience.       "  The  Maiden  Tribute  "  tried  Mi  - 
ner  severely,  but  he  was  very  good  about  it.      At 
that  time  his  connection  with  the  paper  was  wear- 
ing thin.      Mr.  Cook  was  coming  more  to  the  front, 
and  it  was  no  surprise  to  me,  although     a  great 
regret  when  he  decided  to  abandon  journalism  for  an- 
other career.      That  he  chose  wisely  the  result  has 
abundantly  shown,  for  as  a  journalist  he  lacked  an  all- 
round   interest   in    things.       He   had   too   much   of 
the  "  University  tip  "  about  him,  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed  in  a  few  questions,  and  utterly  unable  to 
throw    himself   heart   and   soul    into   the   manage- 
ment of  the  news  department.  His  physical  energy 
was  deficient.       He  often  suffered  from  sleepless- 
ness, and  he  needed  to  take  care  of  himself.      The 
true  journalist  never  thinks  of  taking  care  of  any- 
thing but  his  newspaper.       Some  of  us  are   for- 
tunate  enough   to   have   wives   to   take   all   other 
duties  off  our  shoulders.       Milner,   unfortunately, 
never  married.      We  often  used  to  chaff  him  about 
this,  that  and  the  other  lady  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  complement  of  his  existence;   but  he  has 
persevered  in  his  bachelorhood  even  to  this  day. 
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Arthur  Balfour.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Alfred  Milner 
are  the  three  most  distinguished  bachelors  of  our 
time.  Considering  their  eminence  in  their  various 
departments,  the  human  race  may  be  forgiven  if 
i»  cherishes  a  grudge  against  their  persistent  re- 
fusal to  found  a  family. 

His  Contributions  to  the  Press. 
.Milner  wrote  Occasional  Notes  every  day,  leaders 
about  once  a  week,  and  '*  middles  "  and  reviews 
occasionally.  The  only  article  he  wrote  in  a 
lighter  vein  which  I  can  remember  at  this  moment 
was  an  imaginary  diary  of  some  savages  who 
visited  London.  i  suggested  the  subject,  and  he 
took  to  it  with  zest.  It  was  a  long  article,  which 
was  published  in  two  parts,  and  describes  with 
considerable  humour  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  ingenuous  savage  on  visiting  such  trophies  of 
civilisation  as  the  underground  railway,  &c.  It 
was  very  well  done,  and  I  remember  that  it  com- 
pletely took  in  at  least  one  reader,  who,  in  his  in- 
nocence, imagined  that  the  untutored  African  had 
really  written  the  diary  which  Milner  had  con- 
cocted in  his  name.  When  I  was  away,  Milner 
assumed  the  editorial  chair.  He  was  heart  and 
soul  with  me  in  all  the  Gordon  business,  and  was 
especially  enthusiastic  when  I  was  writing  "  The 
Truth  About  the  Navy."  It  does  one  good  to  look 
back  to  the  old  days  when  Russell  Lowell  said  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  edited  England,  and  when  a 
much  smaller  man,  Harold  Frederic,  declared  that 
if  ever  a  newspaper  came  near  running  an  Empire, 
it  was  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  when  Milner  and 
I  were  at  the  helm. 

II.— FROM  THE  "  P.lVi.G."  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
When  I  went  to  gaol  over  "The  Maiden  Tribute," 
Milner  appealed  to  the  Harrow  division  as  a  Lib- 
eral candidate.  He  failed — as  any  Liberal  would 
fail  in  the  Harrow  division.  It  was  just  im- 
mediately before  the  great  Home  Rule  split.  Mil- 
ner was  then  devoted  to  Mr.  Goschen,  whose  sec- 
retary he  afterwards  became,  and  so  gained  that 
initiation  into  the  everyday  routine  of  administer- 
ing the  Empire  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
stend. 

His  Apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Goschen  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Milner  applied  himself  with  a  will 
to  master  the  whole  business  of  the  department. 
He  had  never  displayed  any  particular  fondness  for 
figures  when  ac  Northumberland-street,  and  some- 
times when  ho  had  to  deal  with  statistics,  the 
way  in  which  he  sprawled  his  figures  about  the 
sheet  was  a  caution  for  gods  and  men.  I  suppose 
at  the  Treasury  he  restrained  the  exuberance  of 
his  arithmetic  within  more  sedate  proportions,  but 
certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Goschen  regarded  him  as  an 
ideal  secretary.       He  found  in  the  collar-work  of 


MR.   ALFRED   MILNER. 
(From  a  photograph  taken  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  1891). ) 

the  office  that  stimulus  to  sustained  exertion  which 
he  sometimes  lacked  in  Northumberland-street. 
Milner,  when  talking  to  a  friend  one  time,  paid  me 
a  very  handsome  compliment  when  he  advised  him 
to  obtain  a  situation  on  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
"  for,  '  he  said,  "  believe  me,  to  work  day  by  day 
in  the  newspaper  office  with  Stead  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself."  His  friend  was  sufficiently 
impressed  bj  his  advice  to  come  and  offer  me  his 
services  free,  gratis  and  for  nothing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  education  aforesaid,  an  offer  which  I  did 
not  see  ray  way  to  accept.  But  Milner's  education 
as  an  administrator  was  not  gained  in  the  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette  "  office  so  much  as  at  the  Treasury, 
under  Mr.  Goschen.  It  is  Mr.  Goschen's  influence 
which  gave  him  his  official  backbone.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  "  Pall  Mailer  "  about  Mil- 
ner still,  as  anyone  can  see  who  reads  his  de- 
spatches; but  the  official  Milner,  Milner  the  Ad- 
ministrator, must  be  regarded  as  more  the  product 
of  Mr.  Goschen  than  of  any  other  man. 

Milner  in  Egypt. 
From  the  Treasury  he  went  to  Cairo,  to  be 
financial  secretary  under  Lord  Cromer,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  his  education.  Of  his 
official  work  there  only  those  can  speak  who 
worked  with  him.  To  the  public  at  large  his  so- 
journ in  Egypt  is  chiefly  remarkab'e  because  it 
enabled    him    to    write    that    admirable    survey    of 
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England's  work  on  the  Nile,  which,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  appearance,  was  accepted  everywhere 
as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  I  was  sur- 
prised, on  reading  it,  to  find  how  much  Milner's 
style  had  improved  since  he  was  on  the  "  Pall 
Mall."  The  close  contact  with  men  and  affairs, 
and  the  responsible  duties  of  administrative  gov- 
ernment, had  given  a  vigour  and  verve  to  his  Eng- 
lish which  it  used  to  lack  at  Northumberland- 
street.  There  was  also  visible  in  every  page  a 
stalwart  faith  in  his  country,  which,  although 
he  had  always  possessed  it,  had  seldom  been  ex- 
pressed with  such  sustained  vigour  and  unhesita- 
ting confidence.  Milner,  it  was  evident,  had  im- 
proved his  health  as  well  as  his  style  in  Egypt.  I 
remember  saying  to  him  one  day,  "Milner,  if  you  only 
had  my  health  and  my  faith,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Empire  which  you  could  not  attain."  For  he 
had  so  many  advantages  which  I  lacked.  He  re- 
plied, laughing,  "  I  do  not  know  about  your  faith, 
but  1  would  give  anything  for  your  digestion." 

At  Somerset  House. 
He  seemed  to  have  picked  up  some  digestion  in 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  when  he  returned  to 


England  to  take  charge  of  Somerset  House,  he 
was  in  a  much  better  physical  condition  than  he 
was  before  he  went.  away.  At  Somerset  House, 
at  the  head  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  he 
remained  for  some  years.  According  to  his  offi- 
cial chiefs  and  to  those  who  had  to  look  up  to 
him  as  official  superior,  he  was  a  faultless  civil 
servant.  Whether  servant  or  master,  Milner  was 
always  civil;  and  he  had  a  faculty  of  getting  on 
with  people  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
he  had  to  work  with  such  widely  contrasted  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

High  Commissioner. 
He  never  regarded  his  stay  at  Somerset  House 
as  the  culmination  of  his  career.  Milner  was  a 
man  of  deep  rather  than  of  loud  ambitions,  and 
we  who  believed  in  him  were  always  delighted 
to  seize  any  and  every  opportunity  to  help  him  to 
positions  in  which  he  could  realise  his  ideals.  The 
position  which  he  coveted  in  the  rare  moments  in 
which  he  would  speak  of  his  future  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Finance  Minister  of  India,  a  position  to 
which  he  thought  he  might  not  unreasonably  as- 
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pire.  When  Sir  Henry  Loch  retired  from  the 
Governorship  of  the  Cape,  I  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Mr.  Rhodes  as  to  who  would  be  the  best  man 
to  send  out  as  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa. 
Rhodes  was  bent  upon  having  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son back  again.  I  was  quite  as  strong  in  favour 
of  Milner.  Milner  laughed  in  his  good-humoured 
way  when  I  told  him  of  the  discussion,  and  said 
that  I  might  as  well  spare  myself  the  trouble,  be- 
cause there  was  no  more  chance  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  South  Africa  than  there  was  of  his  being 
"Viceroy  of  India.  Mr.  Rhodes  unfortunately  had 
his  way,  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  went  back 
to  South  Africa  to  close  a  long  career  in  the  gloom 
of  the  Raid.  I  have  often  wondered  since  then 
what  would  have  happened  if  Milner  had  been  sent 
out  to  South  Africa  when  first  I  proposed  it.  Events 
would  have  been  different,  that  at  least  is  certain. 
After  Lord  Rosmead's  return,  when  another  High 
Commissioner  was  wanted,  I  again  pressed  urgently 
■for  Milner's  appointment.  This  time  Rhodes 
agreed  with  me.  Milner,  however,  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  saying  that  there  were  five  reasons 
which  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  that  he 
•could  be  sent  out.  He  wrote  out  twc  of  these 
reasons,  and  then  said  that  as  they  were  quite  con- 
clusive, he  would  spare  me  three,  four,  and  five. 
Nevertheless,  to  his  great  astonishment,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  was  certainly  free  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  acting  under  my  influence,  or  of  approach- 
ing the  choice  from  my  standpoint,  selected  Mil- 
ner. And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  my  old  assis- 
tant-editor at  the  "  Pall  Mall  "  became  Governor 
of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Free  Hand  and  Blind  Eye. 

I  have  deemed  it  best  in  writing  this  Character 
Sketch  to  indulge  in  personal  reminiscences  of  my 
old  and  dearly  loved  colleague.  To  appreciate  the 
man,  to  understand  his  character,  possibly  those 
reminiscences  are  more  useful  than  a  far  more 
laboured  attempt  to  describe  the  incidents  of  his 
career  or  to  subject  him  to  the  analysis  of  a  for- 
mal essay.  Since  he  went  out  to  South  Africa  I 
have  heard  from  him  but  seldom.  He  seemed  to 
me  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  in  the  old 
"  Pall  Mall  "  days  he  and  I  had  laid  it  down  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  that  in  governing 
an  empire  like  ours,  the  only  way  of  safety  is  first 
to  choose  your  best  man,  then  give  him  a  free 
hand,  and  turn  a  blind  eye  to  anything  he  may  do 
that  does  not  exactly  square  with  your  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  Nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  to  be  perpetually  pulling  the  leg  of  your  pro- 
consul by  telegrams  from  Downing-street.  Given 
that  he  is  the  best  man  whom  the  Empire  can  pro- 
duce, you  cannot,  as  a  rule,  do  better  than  give 


him  his  head,  so  long  as  he  does  not  manifestly 
lose  his  sense  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
things.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  strong, 
capable  natures  may  mistake  their  province  or 
their  colony  for  the  hub  of  the  universe,  and  per- 
sist in  subordinating  the  Empire  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereof  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  par- 
ticular province.  Milner  is  a  man  who  from  train- 
ing and  temperament  was  singularly  free  from  the 
danger  of  yielding  to  such  temptation.  He  had 
studied  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  influences 
which  affected  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  at 
Cairo,  and  often  in  conversation  he  had  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  great  danger  of  our  South 
African  policy  lay  in  forgetting  its  dependence 
upon,  and  relation  to,  the  general  politics  of  the 
Empire.  No  African-born  politician  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  have  that  breadth  of  survey 
and  balance  of  judgment  which  Milner  possessed. 

"  Go    It   Blind   on   Milner." 
Hence,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to   South 
Africa,  knowing  that  he  went  there  with  a  deter- 
mination  to   seek  peace   and   ensure   it,   knowing 
also  that  he  appreciated  to  the  full  the  importance 
of  harmonising  the  two  great  factors  which  find 
their  leading  incarnations  in  the  two  great  person- 
alities of  Paul  Kruger  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  I  felt  quite 
easy  as  to  the  future  in  that  portion  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.       No   doubt   Mr.    Chamberlain   was   at 
Downing-street,  and  so  long  as  "  Blastus  "  reigned 
in   the  Colonial   Office  we  could  never  be  sure  of 
what  might  happen.      I  knew  Milner  well  enough 
to  feel  sure  that  it.  would  be  more  than  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain  could  do  to  deflect  him  from  the  course 
which  he  considered  safest  and  best  for  the  Em- 
pire.     When  he  first  went  out,  there  was  a  danger 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain"s    influence     and     authority 
might  have  weighed  too  much  in  the  counsels  of 
the   High   Commissioner,    but   after    the   first   six 
months  I  felt  secure.      Milner  set  himself  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  wherever  he  went    up  and  down  the 
colony   he  devoted  himself  with  all  his  unequalled 
charm  of  address  and  suavity  of  manner  to  con- 
ci'iating   enemies   and    welding   the   various    races 
into    one.        The    situation    was    difficult,    but    he 
seemed    to    be   overcoming   the   obstacles    one   by 
one.       The   trouble  in  Basutoland   subjected   him 
to   a  very   severe   strain,   which  he   triumphantly 
surmounted,  not,  however,  without  risk  of  losing 
his   position.       But   Milner   was   never   a   man   to 
count  his  future  or  his  reputation  dear  unto  him, 
if  by  sacrificing  either  or  both  he  could  serve  his 
country. 

His  Latest  Development. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  very  profound  astonish- 
ment that  I  heard,  just  before  leaving  for  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague,  that  Milner  had  decided  to 
adopt  a  policy  in  the  Transvaal   from  which  al- 
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most  i-vcry  Rhodesian  in  London,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Jameson,  seemed  disposed  to  recoil. 
Dr.  Jim,  indeed,  was  full  of  fight,  and  would  hear 
of  nothing  bul  putting  things  through  by  the  sum- 
mitry process  of  embarking  an  army  corps  on  the 
water  and  preparing  to  fight  for  South  Africa  a  3 
we  fought  for  India  when  the  Mutiny  was  raging 
in  ilindostan.  But  the  very  demands  which  Dr. 
Jameson  insisted  upon  as  indispensable  seemed  to 
most  of  us  the  most  conclusive  arguments  against 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  he  advocated. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
Raid.  Dr.  Jameson's  judgment  as  to  the  possibility 
of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  was 
necessarily  discounted.  It  was  much  the  same 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  was  distinctly  a  minus 
influence,  tor  the  fact  that  he  advocated  any  course 
told  against  it  rather  than  in  its  favour.  Milner 
was  a  horse  of  another  colour.  So  strongly  did 
I  feel  this  that  in  every  question  relating  to  South 
Africa  I  was  prepared  and  am  prepared  to  follow 
him  blindfold,  so  long  as  he  stops  short  of  ultima- 
tum point.  We  could  not  have  a  better  man 
if  we  searched  the  Empire  through.  He  is  a 
man  of  calm  judicial  judgment,  entirely  free  from 
all  party  prejudice  or  from  petty  personal  ambi- 
tions. Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  calm 
and  well-balanced  temperament  than  the  vulgar 
longing  to  wipe  out  Majuba  Hill,  nor  could  any- 
one be  less  likely  to  overlook  the  frightful  dangers 
of  aggravating  a  race  feud  between  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish which  would  be  a  fatal  bane  of  our  South 
African  Empire.  He  is  a  just  man,  and  a  good 
man,  chivalrous  and  loyal;  but  while  all  this  leads 
me  to  follow  him  unhesitatingly  in  any  policy  that 
does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  war.  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  admit  that  even  Milner  should 
be  permitted  to  lead  us  into  a  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

III.— HIS    PRESENT    POSITION. 

On  looking  over  the  preceding  pages,  I  feel  it 
just  to  iay  dear  friend  and  old  colleague  to  ask 
whether  we  have  not  done  him  grave  injustice 
in  thinking  that  he  has  ever  contemplated  war  as 
the  result  cf  his  recent  action.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  message  which  Mr.  Garrett  sent  me,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  Milner  would  recoil  as  much 
as  any  man  from  the  terrible  responsibility  of  en- 
deavouring to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  South 
African  politics  by  the  sword.  What  I  should 
like  to  believe  is  that  Milner  thought  he  saw  lvs 
way  clear  to  induce  Kruger  to  make  reasonable 
concessions  by  a  policy  of  vigorous  pressure  which, 
without  repudiating  all  appeal  to  arms  in  advance, 
nevertheless  did  not  contemplate  the  making  of  war. 
The  Excuse  for  His  Telegram. 

Milner's  telegram  of  May  4,  which  I  quote  else- 
where, may  never  have  been  intended  to  be  pub- 


lished until  after  the  crisis  had  passed.  Published 
as  it  was  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Conference,  it  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  in 
stimulating  our  Jingoes  into  a  wild  and  brutal 
display  of  their  worst  characteristics.  There  are 
amongst  us,  as  we  all  know  too  well  to  our  cost, 
many  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  who  are  ut- 
terly incapable  of  realising  any  policy  of  magnan- 
imity, and  who  cherish  the  meanest  and  most  vin- 
dictive feelings  towards  those  who  they  consider 
worsted  them  in  no  matter  how  fair  a  fight.  It 
might  seem  incredible  that  men  who  are  never 
weary  of  boasting  of  the  greatness  and  might  of 
our  world-encircling  Empire  should  be  guilty  of 
the  infinite  pettiness  of  cherishing  a  rankling 
grudge  against  the  little  State  of  herdsmen  which 
inflicted  upon  us  a  series  of  petty  defeats,  defeats 
which  we  well  deserved,  if  only  from  our  stupidity 
and  rashness;  but,  incredible  though  it  may  seem, 
there  are  such  men.  Nor  are  they  regarded  with 
the  contempt  which  is  their  due. 

Mischief  Done  by  Its  Publication. 
Milner's  despatch,  which  might  be  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable if  it  is  regarded  solely  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Cabinet  to  allow  him  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
the  reactionary  party  in  the  Transvaal,  assumed 
altogether  a  different  light  when  it  was  supplied 
as  a  dram  of  raw  brandy  to  the  Jingo-maniacs  of 
our  people.  Instantly  a  hideous  clamour  arose, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Milner's  real  policy  was  con- 
founded with  the  mere  passionate  lust  for  war  and 
vengeance  of  those  to  whom  his  phrases  most  ap- 
peal. Even  now  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  got  through  without  war,  for  against 
war  on  such  grounds,  against  such  a  puny  adver- 
sary, there  is  an  insuperable  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  British  people.  At  the  same  time 
undoubtedly  those  persons  who  support  Milner 
most  stronglv  are  people  who  parade  their  readi- 
ness to  go  to  war,  and  regard  war  as  a  less  evil 
than  a  policy  of  patient,  steady  pressure  which 
Milner  himself  seemed  to  advocate  after  returning 
from  the  Bloemfontein  Conference. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Cape. 

Here,   for  instance,  is  a   letter  addressed   to  me 

by  a  friend  at  the  Cape.      It  runs  thus:  — 

Pin  yourself  to  Milner  publicly  and  also  privately, 
and  do  what  you  can  to  help  the  Liberals  in  line,  for 
if  they  bust  Milner  up.  they  will  be  making  British 
hold  mi  South  Africa  rock  a  bit  too,  and  you  know 
I  don't  talk  like  that  often.  Keep  Rhodes  off  the 
scene  as  to  Transvaal  affairs.  This  is  John  Bull's 
I  urn  to  have  a  try.  I  genuinely  as  a  Liberal  prefer 
a  settlement  to  war,  though  war  and  annexation  seem 
shorter  cuts;  but  settlement  we  must  have.  Drift  or 
retirement  now-  or  vacillation  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  war.  though  that  is  no  child's  play.  I  am  as  firm 
tor  acting  now  as  I  was  against  acting 'in  189b'  and  1897. 
I  here  is  a  tide,  &c,  and  it  is  now  or  never.  We  must 
be  friends  with  the  Duteh,  but  first,  and  as  a  condition 
precedent,  we  will  he  emials.  Milner's  willingness  to 
risk   his  career   first    in    Basutoland   crisis   little   known, 
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but  serious  scone  utter  he  came  out  with  generals 
warning  and  Home  Government  funking  showed  what 
stuff  he  was  made  of.  He  won  on  that  occasion,  and 
I  am  sure  if  he  is  adequately  supported  he  will  win 
again.  His  action  in  this  crisis  lias  been  a  new  revela- 
tion to  me.  and  it  is  proud  of  him  that  we  ought  to  he. 

Pressure,  Not  War. 

I  am  as  much  against  vacillation  or  drift  as 
anyone;  but  I  absolutely  dissent  from  the  theory 
that  war  and  annexation  is  a  shorter  cut  than 
patience  and  pressure. 

Pressure,  steady  and  resolute — with  that  T  agree 
with  all  my  heart.  From  pressure  carried  to  the 
point  of  throat-cutting  in  the  Transvaal,  I  recoil. 
It  ought  not  to  be.  It  may  be  very  harassing, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  extremely  worriting  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  small  boy  who  throws  stones  at  you, 
and  makes  himself  an  unmitigated  nuisance  on  the 
other  side  of  your  garden  wall;  but  although  you 
may  send  the  police  after  him.  and  may  birch  him 
if  you  can  catch  him,  no  amount  of  worry  will  jus- 
tify you  in  blowing  out  his  brains  as  a  relief  for 
your  angry  feelings.  To  make  war  upon  the 
Transvaal  on  no  better  grounds  than  that  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  country  is  a  worry  and  a 
danger  to  Africa,  seems  to  me  very  much  like  such 
a  method  of  ridding  yourself  of  your  small  tormen- 
tor 

Milner's  Speech. 

Milner's  speech,  after  his  return  from  Bloerafon- 
tein,  seemed  a  sane,  sensible,  Milner-like  utterance. 
That  was  made  for  the  public,  whereas  the  other 
despatch  may  only  have  been  made  for  the  Cabi- 
net. It  is  certainly  very  much  unlike  Milner  to 
fling  abroad  firebrands  such  as  the  effective  phrases 
which  bristle  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain; 
and  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  I  prefer  to 
believe  what  a  South  African  correspondent  calls 
the  legend  of  the  "  safe  and  cautious  Milner."  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  Working  Hypothesis. 

It   is  a  difficult  and  invidious  thing  to  criticise 

a  Governor  who  is  placed  in  such  a  delicate  and 

difficult   position;    but   if   I   were   to   endeavour   to 

construct  from  the  materials  supplied  by  telegram 


in  the  last  month  a  working  hypothesis  of  a  High 
Commissioner  whose  policy  I  could  support,  I 
should  say  that  Milner  at  the  Bloemfontein  Con- 
ference succeeded  in  extracting  from  Paul  Kruger 
a  series  of  concessions  which,  although  inadequate 
in  themselves,  nevertheless  afforded  a  good  basis 
for  a  durable  settlement.  The  difference  between 
five  years  and  seven  years  as  the  term  for  naturali- 
sation was  trivial,  and  it  did  not  count  for  much 
in  the  final  rupture;  but  the  other  conditions  with 
which  President  Kruger  clogged  his  concessions 
in  the  matter  of  the  Franchise  robbed  his  first 
concession  of  much  of  its  virtue.  But  certainly, 
looked  at  from  this  distance,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  regarding  the  effort  of  Pre- 
sident Kruger  as  so  hopelessly  inadequate  as  to 
justify  breathing  out  threatenings  and  s^ughters 
immediately  he  refused  to  accept  our  proposals. 

All  Mere  Higgling  of  the  Market. 
But  if  1  were  to  judge  Milner  by  what  I  knew  of 
him  in  the  past,  I  should  say  that  he  recognised 
this  as  keenly  as  anyone,  and  that  all  the  sub- 
sequent agitation  and  demonstration  was  merely 
intended  to  strengthen  his  own  hand  in  the  further 
negotiations  which  are  certain  to  take  place.  It  is 
a  dangerous  game,  no  doubt,  appealing  to  the  pas- 
sions of  one  race  in  order  to  play  a  bold  game 
of  bluff  with  the  representatives  of  another  race; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  only  bluff  no  one  would  in- 
terfere with  Milner's  liberty  of  action.  Such 
methods  of  bargaining  may  be  indispensable  in 
the  position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Certainly 
if  as  the  net  result  he  should  secure  some  adequate 
concessions  for  the  Uitlanders,  some  reasonable 
prospect  of  real  redress  for  the  bitter  grievances  of 
which  they  complain,  he  will  have  reason  to  con- 
sider that,  however  dangerous  the  road  by  which 
he  has  journeyed,  he  has  deserved  well  of  hi3  coun- 
try and  of  the  Empire.  If.  however,  as  the  out- 
come of  his  negotiations,  he  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  sword,  no  military  success 
however  brilliant,  no  conquest  however  complete, 
will  prevent  us  from  regarding  his  Governorship 
of  the  Cape  as  a  disastrous  failure. 


Ine  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  July  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  opening  photogravure  of  Rem- 
brandt's "A  Man  in  Armour,"  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  paper,  quoted  elsewhere,  on  "  The 
Anglo-American  Entente."  Mr.  Peter  B.  wTght 
supplies  a  well-illustrated  article  on  "  Modern  Ar- 
chitecture in  Chicago,"  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  "  less  influenced  by  foreign  schools  and  the 


fads  and  fashions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time,  than  that  of  any  other 
American  city,  '  to  "  contain  elements  of  origin- 
ality." The  only  approach  to  an  indigenous  ar- 
chitecture is  found  in  its  homes.  The — seemingly 
inevitable — article  on  wireless  telegraphy  is  fur- 
nished by  H.  C.  Marillier.  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley 
revels  in  criticism  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph's  "  Ust 
of  the  "  Hundred  Best  Novels." 
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WAR    OR    PEACE   WITH    THE    TRANSVAAL. 
By  W.    T.   Stead. 


Instead  of  discussing  at  length  the  various  points 
raised  in  controversy  between  the  Boers  and  the 
British,  I  shall  perhaps  serve  the  public  interest 
best  by  reproducing  here  the  most  important  ut- 
terances on  the  subject,  namely,  a  summary  of  the 
proposals  made  on  either  side  at  the  Bloemfontein 
Conference,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  speech  on  re- 
turning to  Cape  Town.  As  a  corrective  of  this 
exclusively  British  statement  of  the  case,  I  quote 
at  length  from  Olive  Schreiner's  "  Words  in 
Season,"  in  which  she  sets  forth  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  patience. 

The  Petition  to  the  Queen. 
The  present  ferment  in  the  Transvaal  arose  out 
of  the  killing  of  an  English  working  man  of  the 
name  of  Edgar,  by  a  policeman  who  was  after- 
wards acquitted.  The  victims  of  police  violence 
abound  in  many  countries  beside  the  Transvaal, 
and  if  the  incident  had  happened  in  Chicago,  where 
the  administration  of  justice  is  by  no  means  al- 
together free  from  the  influence  of  political  pulls, 
nothing  would  have  been  said  about  the  matter. 
As  it  was  in  Johannesburg,  the  Edgar  incident, 
taken  with  the  unpunished  murder  of  the  wife  of  a 
Wesleyan  minister  of  the  name  of  Applebee,  gave 
point  and  edge  to  the  general  discontent.  The 
Uitlanders  got  up  a  great  petition  to  the  Queen  set- 
ting forth  their  grievances  in  a  document  to  which 
some  twenty  thousand  names  were  appended. 
Other  Uitlanders — according  to  President  Kruger, 
equalling  in  number  those  who  sent  the  pet:tion 
to  the  Queen — got  up  a  counter  memorial;  but 
with  that  we  need  not  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

Our  Right  of  Interference. 
The  Uitlanders'  petition  to  the  Queen,  calling 
upon  her  to  redress  their  wrongs,  could  be  jus- 
tified on  three  grounds.  The  first  and  weakest 
was  that  which  invoked  her  interference  as 
suzerain  of  the  Transvaal;  but  as  her  suzerainty 
was  abolished  in  terms  by  the  Convention,  and 
only  exists  in  shadow  in  the  stipulation  forbid- 
ding the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  foreign  Powers 
without  our  consent,  no  further  stress  need  be 
laid  upon  that.  Much  more  substantial  is  the 
ground  of  appeal  which  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  President  Kruger,  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal,  entered 
into  explicit  engagement  with  the  representatives 
of  Her  Majesty,  promising  equal  rights  to  British 


subjects,  which  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
It  is  therefore  legitimate  and  right  that  those 
persons  who  entered  the  Transvaal  relying  upon 
his  assurances  should  appeal  to  the  Power  to  which 
they  were  given  to  see  them  righted.  The  third 
plea  upon  which  we  can  rely  is  the  general  right 
which  British  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world 
have  to  appeal  to  their  sovereign  to  secure  them 
justice  and  to  protect  them  against  wrong. 

Sir   Alfred   Milner's    Despatch. 
This  petition  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Government,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  on  May  4,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Downing-street:  — 

High    Commissioner   Sir   Alfred   Milner   to   Mr.    Cham- 
berlain. 

(Received  1  a.m.  May  5,  1899.) 

May  4. — Having  regard  to  critical  character  of  South 
African  situation  and  likelihood  of  early  reply  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  petition,  I  am  telegraphing 
remarks  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
have  made  by  despatch.  Events  of  importance  have 
followed  so  fast  on  each  other  since  my  return  to 
South  Africa,  and  my  time  has  been  so  occupied  in 
dealing  with  each  incident  severally,  that  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  whole  position. 

The  present  crisis  undoubtedly  arises  out  of  the 
Edgar  incident.  But  that  incident  merely  precipitated 
a  struggle  which  was  certain  to  come.  It  is  possible 
to  make  too  much  of  the  killing  of  Edgar.  It  was  a 
shocking,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  criminal  blunder, 
such  as  would  have  excited  a  popular  outcry  anywhere. 
It  was  made  much  worse  by  the  light  way  in  which 
it  was  first  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Judge  at  the  trial.  By  itself, 
however,  it  would  not  have  justified,  nor,  in  fact,  pro- 
voked the  present  storm.  But  it  happened  to  touch 
a  particularly  sore  place.  There  is  no  grievance 
which  rankles  more  in  the  breasts  of  the  mass  of  the 
Uitlander  population  than  the  conduct  of  the  police, 
who,  while  they  have  proved  singularly  incompetent 
to  deal  with  gross  scandals  like  the  illicit  liquor 
trade,  are  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of 
individuals  whom  they  happen  to  dislike,  as  must  have 
become  evident  to  you  from  the  recurrent  ill-treatment 
of  coloured  people.  There  are  absolutely  no  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  excitement  which  the  death  of 
Edgar  caused  was  factitious.  It  has  been  laid  to  the 
door  of  the  South  African  League,  but  the  officials  of 
the  League  were  forced  into  action  by  Edgar's  fellow- 
workmen.  And,  the  consideration  of  grievances  once 
started  by  the  police  grievance,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
smouldering  but  profound  discontent  of  the  population 
who  constantly  find  their  affairs  mismanaged,  their  pro- 
tests disregarded,  and  their  attitude  misunderstood  by 
a  Government  on  which  they  have  absolutely  no  moans 
of  exercising  any  influence,  should  once  more  break 
into   flame. 

We  have,  therefore,  simply  to  deal  with  a  popular 
movement  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  of  1894  and  1895 
before  it  was  perverted  and  ruined  by  a  conspiracy 
of  which  the  great  body  of  the  Uitlanders  were  totally 
innocent.  None  of  the  grievances  then  complained  of, 
and  which  then  existed  universal  sympathy,  have  been 
remedied,    and    others    have    been    added.       The    case 
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is  much  stronger.  h  ia  impossible  to  overlook  the  tre 
mendous  change  foi  the  worse  which  lias  been  effected 
bj  1 1 1 « -  lowering  of  the  status  oi  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  and  b>  the  establishmenl  oi  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  now  draft  Grondwet  that  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  Volksrnad  is  equivalent  to  a  law.  The  in- 
stability  ol  the  laws  lias  always  been  one  of  the  most 
is  grievances.  The  new  Constitution  provides 
for  their  permanent  instability,  the  Judges  being  bound 
i'\  their  oath  in  accept  ever)  Volksraad  resolution  as 
equally  binding  with  a  law  passed  in  the  regular  form 
and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
law  prescribing  this  oath  is  one  of  which  the  present 
Chief  Justice  said  that  no  self-respecting  man  could 
sit  on  the  Bench  while  it  was  on  the  Statute-book. 
Formerly  the  foreign  population,  however  bitterly  the) 
might  resent  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
Administration,  had  yet  confidence  in  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
feel  the  same  confidence  to-day.  Seeing  no  hope  in 
any  other  quarter,  a  number  of  Uitlanders  who  hap- 
pened to  be  British  subjects  have  addressed  a  petition 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I  have  already  expressed 
mi  opinion  of  its  substantial  genuineness  and  the  abso 
lute  bona  tides  of  its  promoters.  But  the  petition 
is  only  one  proof  among  many  of  the  profound  discon- 
tent of  the  unenfranchised  population,  who  are  a  great 
majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

The  public  meeting  of  January  14  was  indeed  broken 
up  by  workmen,  many  of  them  poor  burghers,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Government  and  instigated  by  Gov- 
ernment olhcials,  and  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  hold 

i ther  meeting  of  a  great  size.       Open-air  meetings  are 

prohibited  by  law,  and  by  one  means  or  another  all. 
large  public  buildings  have  been  rendered  unavailable. 
But  smaller  meetings  are  being  held  almost  nightly 
along  the  Kami,  and  are  unanimous  in  their  demand  for 
enfranchisement.  The  movement  is  steadily  growing 
in   tone   and    extent. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  to  represent  that  move- 
ment as  artificial,  the  work  of  scheming  capitalists  or 
professional  agitators.  I  regard  it  as  a  wilful  perversion 
of  the  truth.  The  defenceless  people  who  are  clamour- 
ing for  a  redress  of  grievances  are  doing  so  at  great 
personal  risk.  It  is  notorious  that  many  capitalists 
regard  political  agitation  with  disfavour  because  of  its 
effect  on  markets.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  the 
lowest  class  of  Uitlanders,  and  especially  the  illicit 
liqour  dealers,  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
cause  of  reform.  Moreover,  there  are  in  all  classes 
a  considerable  number  who  only  want  to  make  money 
and  clear  out.  and  who,  while  possibly  sympathising 
with  reform,  feel  no  great  interest  in  a  matter  which 
may  only  concern  them  temporarily.  But  a  very  large 
and  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  Uitlanders 
are  not  birds  of  passage:  they  contemplate  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country  or  to  make  it  their  permanent 
home.  These  people  are  the  mainstay  of  the  reform 
movement  as  they  are  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
They  would  make  excellent  citizens  if  they  had  the 
chance. 

A  busy  industrial  community  is  not  naturally  prone 
to  political  unrest.  lint  they  hear  the  chief  burden 
of  taxation;  they  constantly  feel  in  their  business  and 
daily  lives  the  effects  of  chaotic  local  legislation  and  of 
incompetent  and  unsympathetic  administration;  they 
have  many  grievances,  but  they  helieve  all  this  could 
!"•  gradually  removed  if  they  had  only  a  fair  share  of 
political    power.       This   is   the   meaning   of  their   vehe- 

nl   demand  for  enfranchisement.       Moreover  they  are 

mostly  British  subjects,  accustomed  to  a  free  system 
and  equal  rights:  they  feel  deeply  the  personal  in- 
dignity involved  in  a  position  of  permanent  subjec- 
tion to  the  ruling  caste,  which  owes  its  wealth  and 
power-  to  their  exertion.  The  political  turmoil  in  the 
Transvaal  Republic  will  never  end  till  the  permanent 
litlander  population  is  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  goi 
eminent,    and     while    that     turmoil    lasts    there    will     he 

no   tranouillity  or  adequate   progress   in   her  Majesty's 

South    African    dominions. 

The  relations  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
two  Republics  are  intimate  lo  a  degree  which  one  must 
live  in  South  Africa  in  order  fully  to  realise.  Socially, 
economically,   ethnologic-ally,    they    are   all    one   country, 


Mm-  two  principal  white  races  are  everywhere  inex- 
tricably mixed  up:  it  is  absurd  for  either  to  dream  of 
subjugating  the  other.  The  onl)  condition  on  which 
the)  can  live  in  harmony  and  the  country  progress  is 
equality    all    round.        South    Africa    can    prosper   under 

two.    three,    or   six    Govern nts,    hut    not    under   two 

absolutel)  conflicting  social  and  political  systems,  per- 
fect equality  lor  Dutch  and  British  in  the  British 
colonies  side  b)  side  with  permanent  subjection  of  Bri- 
tish to  Dutch  in  one  ol  the  Republics.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  peace  and  unity  under  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  her 
Vfajesty's  Government.  No  merely  local  question  ef- 
fects so  deeply  the  welfare  and  peace  of  her  own  South 
\nican  possessions.  And  the  right  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  intervene  to  secure  fair  treatment  of  the  Uit- 
landers is  fully  equal  to  her  supreme  interest  in  se- 
curing it.  The  majority  of  them  are  her  subjects, 
whom  she  is  hound  to  protect.  But  the  enormous 
number  of  British  subjects,  the  endless  series  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  nature  of  those  grievances,  which 
are  not  less  serious  because  they  are  not  individually 
sensational,  makes  protection  by  the  ordinary  diploma- 
tic means  impossible.  We  are,  as  you  know,  for  ever 
remonstrating  about  this,  that,  and  the  other  injury 
to  British  subjects.  Only  in  rare  cases  and  only 
when  we  are  very  emphatic  do  we  obtain  any  redress 
The  sore  between  us  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  is 
thus  inevitably  kept  up  while  the  result  in  the  way 
of  protection  to  our  subjects  is  lamentably  small.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been,  as  you  know,  my  constant 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  complaints.  I 
may  sometimes  have  abstained  when  I  ought  to  have 
protested  from  my  great  dislike  of  ineffectual  nagging; 
But  1  feel  that  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  hundred 
and  one  wrongs  springing  from  a  hopeless  system  by 
taking  up  isolated  cases  is  perfectly  vain.  It  may  easily 
lead  to  war,  but  will  never  lead  to  real  improvement. 

The  true  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  these 
injuries — the  political  impotence  of  the  injured.  What 
diplomatic  protests  will  never  accomplish,  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  Uitlander  representation  would  gradually  but 
surely  bring  about.  It  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  only  effective  way  of  protecting  our  sub- 
jects is  to  help  them  to  cease  to  be  our  subjects.  The 
admission  of  Uitlanders  to  a  fair  share  of  political 
power  would  no  doubt  give  stability  to  the  Republic. 
But  it  would  at  the  same  time  remove  most  of  our 
causes  of  difference  with  it,  and  modify  and  in  the 
long  run  entirely  remove  that  intense  suspicion  and 
bitter  hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  at  present 
dominates  its  internal  and   external   policy. 

The  case  for  intervention  is  overwhelming.  The 
only  attempted  answer  is  that  things  will  right  them- 
selves if  left  alone.  But,  in  fact,  the  policy  of  leaving 
things  alone  has  been  tried  for  years,  and  it  has  led 
to  their  going  from  had  to  worse.  It  is  not  true  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  raid.  They  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse  before  the  raid.  We  were  on  the  verge  of 
war  before  the  raid,  and  the  Transvaal  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution.  The  effect  of  the  raid  has  been  to 
give  the  policy  of  leaving  things  alone  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  with  the  old  consequences. 

The  spectacle  of  thousands  of  British  subjects  kept 
permanently  in  the  position  of  helots,  constantly  chaf- 
ing under  undoubted  grievances,  and  calling  vainly  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  redress,  does  steadily 
undermine  the  influence  and  reputation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  respect  for-  the  British  Government 
within  the  Queen's  dominions.  A  certain  section  of 
the  Press,  not  in  the  Transvaal  only,  preaches  openly 
and  constantly  the  doctrine  of  a  Republic  embracing 
all  South  Africa,  and  supports  it  by  menacing  refer- 
ences to  the  armaments  of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance 
with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  active  sympathy 
which  in  case  of  war  it  would  receive  from  a  section  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  1  regret  to  say  that  this  doc- 
trine, supported  as  it  is  by  a  ceaseless  stream  of  malig- 
nant lies  about  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, is  producing  a  great  effect  upon  a  large  number 
of  our  Dutch  fellow-colonists.  Language  is  frequently 
used  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Dutch  have  some 
superior    right    even    in    this    colony    to    their    fellow- 
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citizens  of  British  birth.  Thousands  of  men  peace- 
ably disposed  and.  if  left  alone,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  position  as  British  subjects,  are  being  drawn  into 
disaffection,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  exasperation 
on  the  side  of  the  British. 

I  ran  see  nothing  which  will  put  a  stop  to  this  mis- 
chievous propaganda  but  some  striking  proof  of  the  in- 
tention of  her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  be  ousted 
from  its  position  in  South  Africa.  And  the  best  proof 
alike  of  its  power  and  its  justice  would  be  to  obtain 
for  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  a  fair  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  which  owes  everything  to 
their  exertions.  It  could  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
our  action  was  not  directed  against  the  existence  of 
the  Republic.  We  should  only  be  demanding  the  re- 
establishment  of  rights  which  now  exist  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  which  existed  in  the  Transvaal  itself 
at  the  time  of  and  long  after  the  withdrawal  of  British 
sovereignty.  It  would  be  no  selfish  demand,  as  other 
Uitlanders  besides  those  of  British  birth  would  benefit 
by  it.  It  is  asking  for  nothing  from  others  which  we 
do  not  give  ourselves.  And  it  would  certainly  go  to 
the  root  of  the  political  unrest  in  South  Africa,  and 
though  temporarily  it  might  aggravate,  it  would  ulti- 
mately extinguish  the  race  feud  which  is  the  great 
bane   of  (he   country. 

In  response  to  this  emphatic  despatch.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain wrote  a  long  letter  echoing  more  or  le>s 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  remarks,  but  which  need  not 
otherwise  concern  us. 

The  Conference  with  Mr.  Kruger. 
Within  three  weeks  after  the  despatch  of  this 
telegram,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  at  the  urgent  advice 
of  the  Ministers  at  the  Cape,  consented  to  confer 
with  President  Kruger  at  Bloemfontein.  The  Con- 
ference began  on  May  3.  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who 
spoke  Dutch,  seems  to  have  impressed  PresideiP 
Kruger  as  favourably  as  he  impressed  everyone 
who  tised  to  see  him  in  the  old  days  at  Northum- 
berland-3treet.  He  was  suavity  itself,  and  his 
discourse  with  the  old  President  was  pitched  in  a 
very  different  key  to  that  of  the  telegram  of  May  4, 
which  at  that  time  fortunately  had  not  seen  the 
light.  After  various  conversations  the  two  parties 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement.  I  print  in  paral- 
lel columns  the  demands  made  bv  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  and  the  concessions  offered  by  President 
Krtigei :—  - 


The  High  Commissioner 
proposed:  — 

"(1)  That  the  number 
of  years  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  franchise 
should  be  fixed  at  five, 
witli   retroactive  effect. 

"(2)That  the  naturalisa- 
tion oath  should  be  modi- 
fied. 

"(31  That  a  fair  repre- 
sentation should  be 
granted  to  the  new  pollu- 
tion. 

"  (4)  That  naturalisa- 
tion should  immediately 
(any  with  it  the  full  right 
to   vote. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  said: 
"  He  had  to  bear  in 
mind  on  the  one  hand 
prejudices  of  old  burghers 
and  necessity  of  convinc- 
ing them  that  thev  would 
not   be   swamped   by   new- 


President  Kruger 's 
counter  -  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  Memoran- 
dum which  he  handed  in 
on  June  2  provided  first 
for  naturalisation  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"(a)  New-comers  regis- 
tering themselves  within 
fourteen  days  after  ar- 
rival to  obtain  naturalisa- 
tion after  two  years  on 
complying  with  following 
conditions:  — 

"(1)  Six  months"  notice 
of  intention  to  ap- 
ply for  naturalisa- 
tion. 
"(2)  Two  years'  con- 
tinuous registra- 
tion. 
"(3)  Residence  in  the 
South  African  Re- 
public during  that 
period. 


comers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  uselessnessof  propos- 
ing anything  which  would 
be  rejected  by  Uit- 
landers as  totally  insutfi- 
cient,  and  would  not 
bring  them  on  to  the  side 
of  the  State,  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  it  and 
working  in  future  with 
the  old  burghers  as  one 
people;  bearing  both  these 
points  in  mind  he  pro- 
posed that  the  full  fran- 
chise should  be  given  to 
every  foreigner  who  (a) 
had  been  resident  for  five 
years  in  the  Republic:  (b) 
declared  his  intention  to 
reside  permanently ;  (c) 
took  an  oath  to  obey  the 
laws,  undertake  all  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship,  and 
defend  independence  of 
country;  franchise  to 
be  confined  to  persons  of 
good  character  possessing 
a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty or  income,  finally, 
some  increase  of  seats  in 
districts  where  the  Uit- 
landers principally  reside; 
the  number  of  these  was 
a  matter  for  discussion, 
but  it  was  essential  that 
they  should  not  be  so  few 
as  to  leave  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  consti- 
tuencies in  a  contempt- 
ible  minority." 


"'l4l  Xo  dishonouring  sen- 
tence. 
"(5)  Proof  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  no  act 
against  Govern- 
ment or  indepen- 
dence. 
••Mil  Proof  of  full  Stale 
citizenship  and 

franchise     or    title 
to     it     in     former 
country. 
"1 7 1    Possession     of    fixed 
property   to    value 
of      £150,     occupa- 
tion   of    house    to 
annual     rental     of 
£50,   or  yearly  in- 
come   of    at    least 
6200,  Govern- 

ment   to   have   the 
power  of  granting 
naturalisation       to 
persons    not    satis- 
fying    this     condi- 
tion. 
"(8)   Oath        similar        to 
OrangeFree   State. 
"(b)     Residents    in     the 
Republic  before  1890,  get- 
ing  naturalised   within   six 
months    of    the    promulga- 
tion of  this  proposed  law. 
and     giving     six     months' 
notice    of    their    intention 
to    apply     for    naturalisa- 
tion,   to     obtain    the     full 
franchise   two   years   after 
naturalisation    on    comply- 
ing   with     the     conditions 
for  the  full  franchise  men- 
tioned above,  substituting 
two   for  five   years;    those 
not      getting      naturalised 
within   six   months  to   fall 
under    the    already     men- 
tioned conditions  for  new- 
comers. 

"(c)  Those  already  resi- 
dent two  years  or  more 
to  be  allowed  immediate 
naturalisation  on  the 
above-mentioned  natural 
isation  conditions  for 
new-comers  and  to  ob- 
tain the  full  franchise  five 
years  after  naturalisation 
on  compliance  with  the 
above-mentioned  full  fran- 
chise  conditions. 

"(d)  Those  already  na- 
turalised to  obtain  the  full 
franchise  five  years  after 
naturalisation  on  the 
last  mentioned  condi- 
tions." 


Sir  Alfred  Milner's  Speech. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Conference,  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  returned  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  A  deputation  of 
his  supporters  waited  upon  him.  presenting  him 
with  a  congratulatory  address,  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  a  speech  the  tone  of  which  was  entirely 
free  from  all  the  objections  taken  to  his  telegram. 

On   June    10,   after   the   Conference,    Sir   A.    Mj"- 
ner,  after  thanking  a  deputation  which  had  wait 
upon  him  on  his  return  to  Cape  Town,  said:-- 
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As  you  arc  all  aware,  the  recent  conference  led  to 
no  result.  It  led  to  no  result  because  the  whole  dis- 
cussion turned  cm  the  question  of  the  franchise,  and  on 
that    0.0  agreement    was  possible.       It    may    be  asked, 

why  was  80  much  weight  attached  to  this  one  ques- 
tion: Well,  1  fully  admit  the  franchise  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  and  the  end  is  to  obtain  fair  plaj 
for  the  lit  lander  population  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public i  Loud  cheers.)  That  is  the  mam  concern 
which    her    Majesty's    Government    lias    in    t he    matter 

the  protection  ot'  the  Uitlander  population,  of  which 
so  large  a  proportion  are  British  subjects.  My  view- 
was,  and  IB,  that  the  best  way  to  help  those  people — 
the  best  [or  them,  the  best  for  the  Republic,  and  the 
best  for  the  good  relations  between  the  Republic  and 
her  Majesty's  Government — is  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  themselves.  (Cheers.)  It  may  be  that 
I  conceded  too  much.  It  may  be  that  I  went  too 
far  in  giving  other  questions  the  go-by  for  the  moment 
and  directing  all  my  efforts  to  secure  for  the  Uit- 
landers a  position  within  the  State  ("No,  no");  but 
my  view  was  this.  It  was  a  unique  opportunity. 
To  have  pressed  for  the  redress  of  the  Uitlanders'  griev- 
.  i  r  t .  es  one  by  one.  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  subjects  of 
difference,  would  have  been  to  engage  in  an  irritating 
controversy,  and  to  spoil  the  chance  of  an  amicable 
compromise  on  broad  lines  going  to  the  root  of  the 
differences. 

That  controversy  which  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  may 
have  to  come  yet,  but  my  object  at  the  conference  was 
to  avert  it.  It  seemed  best  to  strike  straight  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  giving  the  people  whose  interests 
her  Majesty's  Government  is  bound  to  defend  (cheers) 
such  a  share  of  political  power  as  would  enable  them 
gradually  to  redress  their  grievances  themselves,  and 
to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the  country  of  their 
adoption  in  the  process.  But  just  because  I  was  rely- 
ing on  a  single  remedy  it  yvas  absolutely  essential  that 
that  remedy  should  be  a  radical  one.  It  was  useless, 
indeed,  worse  than  useless,  and  would  onlv  have  led 
to  worse  trouble  later  on,  to  have  accepted  a  scheme 
so  framed — I  do  not  say  so  designed — as  not  to  bring 
people  in  but  to  keep  them  out  (laughter),  a  scheme 
hedged  in  with  restrictions  of  the  most  elaborate  kind 
and  hampered  with  conditions  which  1  knew  that 
numbers  of  the  people  would  never  accept,  and  which 
one  could  not  reasonably  urge  them  to  accept.  If 
this  Reform  Bill  was  not  going  to  bring  a  consider- 
able number  of  Uitlanders  into  the  State,  if  an  enor- 
mous majority,  including  all  the  leaders,  were  still 
to  remain  outside,  how  was  it  possible  to  feel  any  con- 
fidence in  such  a  solution  or  to  accept  it  as  a  compre- 
hensive settlement? 

As  against  this  it  is  urged  that  my  simpler  plan  would 
bave  deluged  the  State  with  new  citizens.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  not  so.  (Hear.)  Having  re- 
gard to  the  obligations  of  burghership  and  to  other 
reasons  which  will  in  any  case  deter  many  Uitlanders 
from  applying  for  it,  and  to  the  conditions  as  to  length 
of  residence  and  property  qualification  which  I  was 
prepared  to  make,  I  feel  sure  that  the  number  of 
new  citizens  would  not  have  been  anything  like  so 
great  as  was  supposed,  and,  however  numerous  they 
might  have  been,  the  old  citizens  would  have  con- 
trolled for  a  long  time  the  bulk  of  the  constituencies. 
(Cheers.i  They,  too,  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number, 
and  long  before  they  could  have  been  outnumbered, 
if  they  ever  were  outnumbered,  the  process  of  fusion 
would  have  begun  to  set  in.  (Cheers.)  Moreover, 
it.  is  not  as  if  the  Uitlanders  were  all  of  one  kind  or 
one  mind.  They  are  of  various  nationalities  and  re- 
present different  interests  and  opinions.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  me — he  was  very  strong  on  the  point — that 
he  had  a  petition  from  Uitlanders  in  favour  of  the  Gov- 
ernment signed  by  an  even  greater  number  of  people 
than  signed  the  petition  to  her  Majesty.  Well,  then, 
what  was  there  to  fear?  Half  the  new-comers,  on  his 
own  showing,  would  have  been  on  his  side,  and  many, 
I  am  sure,  who  are  now  opposed  to  him — opposed, 
you  may  say,  to  the  State,  because  they  are  excluded 
from  it — would  be  loyal  citizens  if  once  they  were  let  in. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  bit  of  business  to  get  different  races 
to  pull  together  inside  one  body  politic.  That  is  the 
problem  over  all  South  Africa,  but  it  is  solved  in  other 


parts  of  South  Africa,  more  or  less  It  would  be 
solved  altogether  and  for  ever  if  the  principle  of 
cmalin  could  be  established  all  round.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  is  the  one  State  where  inequality  is  the  rule  which 
keeps  the  rest  in  a  fever;  and  that  is  found  to  be  uni- 
versally recognised  in  time.  . 

Meanwhile,  for  the  moment,  the  attempt  to  get  things 
put  on  their  true  basis  has  not  succeeded,  and  we  have 
to  face  the  resulting  situation.  Some  remedy  has  still 
to  be  found  to  remove,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  and  to  allay  their  dis- 
content. I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  those  griev- 
ances, though  sometimes  stated  in  exaggerated  lan- 
guage, are  very  real.  It  has  over  and  over  again  been 
my  duty  to  call  attention  to  them.  And  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  case  which  nas  been  forced 
upon  me  as  High  Commissioner  having  to  bear  in  mind 
the  interests  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  this  country,  nay,  is  it  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  white  race,  that  a  large,  wealthy,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  community  of  white  men  should  con- 
tinue in  that  state  of  subjection  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  immigrant  white  population  of  the  Transvaal? 
(Loud  cheers.) 

That  is  the  position  by  which  we  have  by  some 
means  or  other,  however  gradual,  however  pacific,  to 
get  them  out  of.  (Cheers.)  T  see  it  is  suggested  in 
some  quarters  that  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  aggression.  ("No,  no.")  I  know  better 
than  any  man  that  their  policy,  so  far  from  being  one 
of  aggression,  has  been  one  of  singular  patience,  and 
such,  I  doubt  not,  w-ill  continue.  (Cheers.)  But  it 
cannot  relapse  into  indifference.  (Renewed  cheers.) 
Can  any  one  desire  that  it  should?  It  would  be 
disastrous  that  the  present  period  of  stress  and  strain 
should  not  result  in  some  settlement  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  crisis  in  the  future. 

Of  that  I  am  still  hopeful.  It  may  be  that  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  will  yet 
see  its  way  to  adopt  a  measure  of  reform  more  liberal 
than  that  proposed  at  Bloemfontein.  If  not,  there 
may  be  other  means  of  achieving  the  desired  result. 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  source  of  strength  to  those  who 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  reform,  and  will,  I  believe, 
contribute  more  than  anything  else  to  a  peaceful  vic- 
tory, to  feel  that  they  have  behind  them,  as  they 
perhaps  never  had  before,  the  unanimous  sympathy  of 
the   British    people   throughout    the   world. 

A  Plea  for  Patience  by  Olive  Schreiner. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  always  agree  with  Olive 
Schreiner.  It  is  possible  to  love  her  very  sin- 
cerely without  accepting  her  conclusions;  but  what 
she  says  is  always  well  considered  and  is  based 
upon  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  which  bachelors  un- 
attached like  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Garrett, 
are  sometimes  in  danger  of  underestimating.  She 
is,  besides,  a  woman  of  genius,  who  wields  a  pen 
instinct  with  life  and  light. 

"Words  in  Season:  an  English  South  African's 
View  of  the  Situation  "—Olive  Schreiner's  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  day- 
begins  with  a  comparison  between  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  South  Africans,  and  in- 
cidentally tells  the  history  of  South  Africa  from 
the  Dutch  point  of  view.  Olive  Schreiner  thinks 
that  love — the  love  of  man  for  woman,  and  woman 
for  man— is  rapidly  amalgamating  the  English  and 
Dutch  into  one  South  African  people.  She  says:  — 
The  South  African  Dutch. 

In  the  Cape  Colony,  and  increasingly  in  the  two 
Republics,    are   found    enormous   numbers    of   cultured 
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and  polished  Dutch-descended  South  Africans  using 
English  as  their  daily  form  of  speech,  and  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Europeans.  Our  most  noted  judges,  our  most  eloquent 
lawyers,  our  most  skilful  physicians,  are  frequently  men 
of  this  blood;  the  lists  of  the  yearly  examinations  of 
our  Cape  University  are  largely  filled  with  Dutch 
names,  and  women  as  well  as  men  rank  high  in  the 
order  of  merit.  It  would  sometimes  almost  seem  as 
if  the  long  repose  the  people  have  had  from  the  heated 
life  of  cities,  with  the  large  tax  upon  the  nervous 
system,  had  sent  them  back  to  the  world  of  intellec- 
tual occupations  with  more  than  the  ordinary  grasp 
of  power.  In  manv  cases  they  go  home  to  Europe 
to  study,  and  doubtless  their  college  life  and  English 
friendships  bind  Britain  close  to  their  hearts  as  to 
ours  who  are  English  born.  The  present  State  At- 
torney of  the  Transvaal  is  a  man  who  has  taken  some 
of  the  highest  honours  Cambridge  can  bestow.  Be- 
sides, there  exist  still  our  old  simple  fanners  or  Boers, 
found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  midland  dis- 
tricts of  the  Colony,  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State, 
who  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  virile  backbone 
of  South  Africa.  Clinging  to  their  old  seventeenth 
century  faith  and  manners,  and  speaking  their  African 
taal,  they  are  yet  tending  to  pass  rapidly  away,  dis- 
placed by  their  own  cultured  modern  children:  but 
they  still  form  a  large  and  powerful  body.  Year 
by  year  the  lines  dividing  the  South  Africans  from  their 
more  lately  arrived  English-descent  brothers  are  passing 
awaj . 

Love  as  a  Factor  in  Politics. 

Love,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  is  obliterating 
the  line  of  distinction;  month  by  month,  week  by  week, 
one  might  say  hour  by  hour,  men  and  women  of  the 
two  races  are  meeting.  In  the  Colony  there  are  few 
families  which  have  not  their  Dutch  or  English  con- 
nections by  marriage;  in  another  generation  the  fusion 
will  be  complete.  There  will  be  no  Dutchmen  then 
and  no  Englishmen  in  South  Africa,  but  only  the  great 
blended  South  African  people  of  the  future,  but  speak- 
ing the  English  tongue,  and  holding  in  reverend 
memory  its  founders  of  the  past,  whether  Dutch  or 
English.  Already,  but  for  the  sorrowful  mistakes  of 
the  last  years,  the  line  of  demarcation  would  have 
faded  out  of  sight;  external  impediments  may  tend 
to  delay  it,  but  they  can  never  prevent  this  fusion: 
we  are  one  people.  In  thirty  years'  time  the  daughter 
of  the  man  who  landed  yesterday  in  South  Africa 
will  carry  at  her  heart  the  child  of  a  de  Villiers,  and 
the  son  of  the  Cornish  miner  who  lands  this  week  will 
have  given  the  name  of  her  English  grandmother  to  his 
daughter,  whose  mother  was  a  le  Roux.  There  will 
be  nothing  in  forty  years  but  the  great  blended  race 
of  Africans. 

The  Uitlanders. 

But  during  the  last  few  years  a  new  phenomenon 
has  started  up  in  South  African  life.  The  discovery 
of  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  in  South  Africa,  more 
especially  gold,  has  attracted  suddenly  to  its  shores 
a  large  population  which  is  not  and  cannot,  at  least 
at  once,  lie  South  African.  This  body  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Uitlanders   (literally  "Foreigners"). 

To  those  who  know  the  great  mining  camps  of 
Klondyke  and  Western  America,  it  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  to  describe  Johannesburg.  Here  are  found 
that  diverse  and  many-shaded  body  of  humans  who 
appear  wherever  in  the  world  gold  is  discovered.  The 
Chinaman  with  his  pigtail,  the  Indian  Coolie,  the 
manly  Kafir  and  the  Half-caste,  all  forms  of  dark 
and  coloured  folk  are  here,  and  outnumber  consider- 
ably the  white.  Nor  is  the  white  population  less 
multifarious  and  complex.  On  first  walking  the  streets, 
one  has  a  strange  sense  of  having  left  South  Africa, 
and  being  merely  in  some  cosmopolitan  centre,  which  might 
be  anywhere  where  all  nations  and  colours  gather  round 
the  yellow  king.  Russian  Jews  and  Poles  are  here 
by  thousands,  seeking  in  South  Africa  the  freedom 
from  oppression  that  was  denied  that  much-wronged 
race  of  men  in  their  own  birth-land;  Cornish  and 
Northumberland  miners;  working  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth;  French,  German  and  English  tradesmen: 


while  on  the  Stock  Exchange  men  of  every  European 
nationality  are  found,  though  the  Jew  predominates. 
The  American  strangers  are  not  larger  in  number, 
but  are  represented  by  perhaps  the  most  cultured  and 
enlightened  class  in  the  camp,  the  mining  engineer  and 
large  importers  of  mining  machinery  being  often  of 
that  race:  our  lawyers  and  doctors  are  of  all  nationali- 
ties, while  in  addition  to  all  foreigners,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  English  and  Dutch  South  Africans. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  one  is  brought  into  contact 
with  men  of  every  species.  Your  household  servant 
may  be  a  Kafir,  your  washerwoman  is  a  Half-caste, 
your  butcher  is  a  Hungarian,  your  baker  English,  the 
man  who  soles  your  boots  a  German ;  you  buy  your 
vegetables  and  fruit  from  an  Indian  Coolie,  your  coals- 
from  the  Chinaman  round  the  corner,  your  grocer 
is  a  Russian  Jew,  your  dearest  friend  an  American. 
This  is  an  actual,  and  not  an  imaginary,  description. 
Here  are  found  the  most  noted  prostitutes  of  Chicago, 
and  that  sad  sisterhood  created  by  the  dislocation  of 
our  yet  uncoordinated  civilisation,  and  known  in 
Johannesburg  under  the  name  of  continental  women, 
have  thronged  here  in  hundreds  from  Paris  and  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Gambling,  as  in  all  mining  camps, 
is  rife;  not  merely  men,  but  even  women  put  their 
money  into  the  totalisator,  and  a  low  fever  of  anxiety 
for  chance  wealth  feeds  on  us. 

There  is  Peace  To-day. 

There  is  peace  to-day  in  the  land;  the  two  great  white 
races,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  are  blending  their 
blood,  and  both  are  mixing  with  the  stranger.  No 
day  passes  but  from  the  veins  of  some  Dutch  South 
African  woman  the  English  South  African  man's  child 
is  being  fed:  not  a  week  passes  but  the  birthcry  of  the 
English  South  African  woman's  child  gives  voice  to  the 
Dutchman's  offspring:  not  an  hour  passes  but  on  farm, 
and  in  town  and  village,  Dutch  hearts  are  winding 
about  English  and  English  about.  Dutch.  If  the  Angel 
of  Death  should  spread  his  wings  across  the  land 
and  strike  dead  in  one  night  every  man  and  woman 
and  child  of  eitherthe  Dutch  or  the  English  blood,  leaving 
the  other  alive,  the  land  would  be  a  land  of  mourning. 
There  would  be  not  one  household  nor  the  heart  of  an 
African  born  man  or  woman  that  would  not  be  weary 
with  grief.  We  should  weep  the  friends  of  our  child- 
hood, the  companions  of  our  early  life,  our  grandchil- 
dren, our  kindred,  the  souls  who  have  loved  us  and 
whom  we  have  loved.  In  destroying  the  one  race  he 
would  have  isolated  the  other.  Time,  the  great  healer 
of  all  differences,  is  blending  us  into  a  great  mutual 
people,  and  love  is  moving  faster  than  time.  It  is- 
no  growing  hatred  between  Dutch  and  English  South 
African  born  men  and  women  that  calls  for  war. 
On  the  lips  of  our  babes  we  salute  both  races  daily. 

Then  we  look  round  through  the  political  world,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  what  great  and  terrible  and  sudden 
crime  has  been  committed,  what  reckless  slaughter 
and  torture  of  the  innocents,  that  blood  can  alone  wash 
out  blood?      And  we  find  the  blood. 

And  still  we  look,  asking  what  great  and  terrible 
difference  has  suddenly  arisen,  so  mighty  that  the 
human  intellect  cannot  solve  it  by  mean's  of  peace, 
that  the  highest  and  most  noblest  diplomacy  falls 
powerless  before  it,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
humanity  cannot  reach  it,  save  by  the  mother's  draw- 
ing a  sword  and  planting  it  in  the  heart  of  the  daugh- 
ter?     We  can  find  none. 

What  Sir  Alfred  Milner  Needs. 

After  referring  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  task.  Olive- 

Schreiner  concludes  as  follows:  — 

When  a  woman  rules  the  household  with  none  but 
the  children  of  her  own  body  in  it  her  task  is  easy; 
let  her  obey  nature  and  she  will  not  fail.  But  the 
woman  who  finds  herself  in  a  large  strange  house- 
hold, where  children  and  step-children  are  blended, 
and  where  all  have  passed  the  stage  of  childhood  and' 
have  entered  on  that  stage  of  adolescence  where  coer- 
cion can  no  more  avail,  but  where  sympathy  and  com- 
prehensi*n  are  the  more  needed — that  woman  has  need 
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of  large  and  raw  qualities  springing  more  Erom  the 
hearl  than  Erom  the  head.  She  who  can  win  th<  love 
of  her  strange  household  in  its  adolescence  will  keen 
,ts  Loyalty  and  sympathy  when  adull  years  are  reached, 
and   will  be  rich   indeed. 


There  have  been  Englishmen  in  Africa  who  had  those 
qualities.  Will  iliis  new  Englishman  of  ours  evince 
them  and  save  an  empire  for  England  and  heal  South 
Africa's  wounds'.-  Are  we  asking  too  much  when  we 
turn   our  eyes   with   hope  to   him? 


The  Relaxations  of  Royalty.  University  Extension  and  Priggishness 


Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley.  in  the  "  Woman  at  Home  " 
■tor  July,  describes  some  Royal  amusements.  "The 
Queen's  favourite  amusements  throughout  her  lite 
have  been  equestrian  exercise,  sketching,  and 
simple  round  games,  notably  Patienec."  "Pa- 
tience "  is  now  her  chief  diversion,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty takes  her  Patience  table  witn  her  wherever 
she  journeys,  by  sea  or  land. 

The  Piincess  of  Wales  used  to  be  specially  de- 
voted to  dancing.  Latterly  her  favourite  amuse- 
ments have  been  spinning— on  a  black  ebony  spin- 
ning wheel — and  photography. 

Of  her  daughters,  the  Duchess  of  Fife  is  quite 
an  expert  with  the  camera,  and  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria has  taken  to  photography  and  fishing;  Prin- 
cess Charles  of  Denmark  is  a  great  cyclist. 

The  two  Princesses  Louise  are  famous  "  limner- 
men."  Princess  Louise  of  Great  Britain  finds 
her  chief  recreation  in  housekeeping.  Princess 
Christian  cycles  and  plays  the  piano. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  enjoys  most  sports,  but  de- 
tests fishing.  His  principal  hobbies  at  Sandring- 
bam  are  huisebreeding  and  battue  shooting. 
Bowls,  and  recently  golf,  are  among  his  favourite 
pastimes. 

The  Duke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  en- 
thusiast for  fishing.  "  Lady  Mary  "  states  in  her 
Glass  of  Fashion:  — 

Not  everybody  is  aware  that  the  Duke  of  York  is 
a  capita]  player  on  the  banjo,  and  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  and  his  wife's  chosen  friends,  will 
sing  comic  songs  to  his  own  accompaniment  by  the 
hour  together.  The  Duchess,  like  her  mother  before 
her,  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  sweet  contralto 
voice,  and  warbles  with  no  little  taste  and  feeling, 
to  the  delight  of  the  home  party  at  Sandringham. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  says  Mrs.  Tooley,  excels 

in  tennis. 


In  the  last  (May)  number  of  the  "Annals"  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  writes  on  the  work  of  the  social  settle- 
ment iu  our  great  cities. 

The  settlement  itself  Miss  Addams  defines  as 
"  an  attempt  to  express  the  meaning  of  life  in 
terms  of  life  itself,  in  forms  of  activity."  In  this 
form  ot  educational  effort  the  public  school  accom- 
plishes little.  "  There  seems  to  be  a  belief  among 
educators,"  says  Miss  Addams,  "  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  have  experiences 
which  are  of  themselves  worth  anything,  and  that 
accordingly,  if  a  neighbourhood  is  to  receive  valu- 
able ideas  at  all.  they  must  be  brought  in  from  the 
outside,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
books."  The  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  the  problems  of  their  own  industrial  and 
social  life  are  left  untouched. 

University  extension,  too,  according  to  Miss  Ad- 
dams, must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  bookish- 
ness  and  of  failure  to  teach  the  large  and  impor- 
tant things  that  concern  humanity.  This  she  il- 
lustrates from  the  experience  of  Hull  House:  — 

If  was  inevitable  that  the  old  charge  should  occur 
to  me,  that  the  best-trained  scientists  are  inclined  to 
give  themselves  over  to  an  idle  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  lacks  any  relation  to  human  life,  and  leave  to  the 
charlatans  the  task  of  teaching  those  things  which 
deeply  concern  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  most  popular  lectures  we  ever  had  at  Hull  House 
were  a  series  of  twelve  upon  organic  evolution,  but  we 
caught  the  man  when  lie  was  but  a  university  instruc- 
tor, and  his  mind  was  still  eager  over  the  marvel  of  it 
all.  Encouraged  by  this  success  we  followed  the  course 
with  other  lectures  in  science,  only  to  find  our 
audience  annihilated  by  men  who  spoke  with  dryness 
of  manner  and  with  the  same  terminology  which  they 
used  in  the  class-room.  Simple  people  want  the  large 
and  vital — they  are  still  in  the  tribal  stage  of  know- 
ledge, so  to  speak!  It  is  not  that  simple  people  like 
to  hear  about  little  things;  they  want  to  hear  about 
gieat  things  simply  told. 
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The  Women's  International. 

The  holding  of  the  second  quinquennial  session 
of  the  Women's  International  Council  in  London 
last  month  gives  occasion  to  several  articles  in 
the  July  magazines. 

Its  Genesis. 

In  the  "  .Fortnightly  "  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 
describes  the  genesis  of  the  movement.  In  1882 
Elizabeth  Cody  Stanton  suggested  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  International  Woman  Suffrage  Society, 
which  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  her  friend,  ap- 
proved. In  November,  1883,  at  a  meeting  called 
in  Liverpool  to  bid  these  two  ladies  farewell,  a 
resolution  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Parker,  of  Scotland,  supported  by  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Bright  McLaren,  appointing  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence  preparatory  to  forming  an  In- 
ternational Woman  Suffrage  Association  This 
Committee  consisted  of  forty-one  men  and  women, 
but  was  never  convened.  In  January,  1887,  Mrs. 
Stanton's  plan  was  explained  by  Miss  Anthony  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  before  a  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association.  In  pursuance 
of  resolutions  then  passed,  "an  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  to  which  all  associations  of  women 
in  the  trades,  professions,  and  moral  reforms,  as 
well  as  those  advocating  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  women,"  was  convened,  and  sat  in  March 
ind  April,  188S.  At  that  first  "  transient"  Council 
fifty-three  different  organisations  of  women,  "most 
of  them  national  in  scope,  and  all  national  in 
value,"  were  represented  by  eighty  speakers  and 
forty-nine  delegates  from  England,  France,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Finland,  India,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  with  Miss 
Willard  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
Council  a  permanency.  On  March  31,  1888,  the 
constitution  suggested  by  this  committee  for  the 
International  was  adopted. 

Its  Purpose. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  was  the  first  president.  Its  first 
quinquennial  session  was  held  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  in  1893,  when  thirty-two  nationalities 
were  represented  by  seventy-eight  delegates.  The 
second  quinquennium  has  had  one  year  added  to 
it.  It  has  seen  the  rise  of  many  National  Coun- 
cils.     Mrs.  Sewall  concludes:— 

The  double  purpose  of  every  Council,  Local,  National, 
and   International,   is:    (a)    To   promote  greater   unity 
of    thought,    sympathy    and    purpose    among    women 
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workers  of  all  classes,  parties,  creeds  and  nationalities. 
(h)  To  further  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to 
society,  custom,  and  law. 

Hitherto  the  Golden  Rule  has  been  recommended  to 
individuals  only.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Council 
to  apply  this  test  to  society  in  the  aggregate,  and  to 
hold  the  State  to  a  standard  at  least  not  lower  than 
that  prescribed  for  the  individual  citizen.  In  short, 
the  International  Council  is  the  harbinger  of  the  New 
Civilisation;  its  leaders,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of 
Lady  Aberdeen,  are  International  Women,  who  do 
not  love  their  own  countries  the  less  for  having  learned 
to  love  humanity  more.  The  International  Council 
is  the  feminine  counterpart  and  the  forerunner  of 
that  permanent  International  Parliament  suggested  in 
that  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  the  Con- 
ference now  in  progress  at  the  Hague  lifts  into  nearer 
view. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  also  in  the  "  Fortnightly," 
remarks  on  the  fact  that  this  modern  movement 
has  sprung  up  not  from  society  ladies,  but  from 
working  women,  largely  from  working  gentle- 
women who  found  association  necessary  to  secure 
free  and  legitimate  outlet  for  women's  energy.  He 
adds: — 

The  immense  restlessness,  the  sound  activity  of  that 
energy  is  apparent  everywhere  now,  particularly  and 
largely  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and,  curiously 
enough,  more  in  England  than  in  America,  and  in 
practical  pctvnncement  more  in  the  colonies — that  is, 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  notably — than  in  England. 

Its  Record  :    By.  Lady  Aberdeen. 

The  President  of  the  Council  is  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  and  she  gives  her  estimate  of  its  value 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  She  refers  at  the 
outset  to  the  recent  origin,  as  also  to  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplicity,  of  women's  agencies  and  as- 
sociations, and  lays  stress  on  the  need  of  promot- 
ing co-operation.  She  appeals  to  the  result? 
achieved  by  the  banding  of  women's  societies  inta 
National  Councils.  She  takes  as  illustration  the 
National  Council  of  the  Women  of  Canada.  She 
speaks  of  its  unifying  influence  on  Canadian  so- 
ciety:— 

Again  and  again  during  the  past  five  years  have  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  packed  halls  of  earnest- 
faced  women— Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Lib- 
erals, and  Conservatives,  rich  and  poor,  sitting  side 
by  side,  listening  eargerly  to  explanations  of  the  Coun- 
cil's aims,  or  to  reports  of  the  work  carried  on  by  dif- 
ferent bodies  in  different  districts,  or  descriptions 
of  work  which  is  needed  to  be  done;  and  bending 
together  in  silent  prayer  to  our  common  Father  in 
Heaven  to  bless  and  direct  our  various  labours. 

Actual  Results. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  are  any  actual 
results. 

(1)  It  obtained  the  introduction  of  manual  training 
and  instruction  in  domestic  science  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ontario,  and  the  training  of  teachers  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  these  arts.      It  has 
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also    initiated    or   stimulated    the    same    m  i\  iment    in 

other  provinces. 

(2)  li  has  obtained  the  appointment  of  women  factory 

tors   Eoj    factories  and  work.ihops   where   won.e:i 

mployed,  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

btained  the  extension  of  the  provisions  oi 

Factor;     \.  I  to  the  Shop    V  t  in  Ontario  as  regards 

the  Buperv  ision  of  w  omen  \\  orkers. 

h    has  obtained    the  appointmenl    of   women   on 

the  Boards  oi   School  Trustees  in   New  Brunswick,  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Scln.nl  Act  so  that  they  may  be 

British    Columbia. 

. :.  1    1 1    has   brought    about    very  desirable  changes  in 

the  arrangements  for  women  prisoners  in  various  places, 

blj    in  the  citj    oi   Quebec,  where  matrons  are  now 

in  charge  of  the  women,  and  young  girls  are  sent   to  a 

separate  institution. 

(6)    li   lias  organised  in  various  centres  hoards  of  as- 
fced    charities  or   other  systems  of  co-operation  in 
the   relief   ni    distress. 

"     !t   has  established  hospitals  in  some  of  its  smaller 
centres. 

(8)  It  originated  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  and 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  establishment  in  dif- 
ferent  centres. 

(ft)   It  has  organised  cooking  schools,  cooking  classes, 
and  at   Quebec  is  helping  in  the  formation  of  a  training 
ol    for    domestic    servants. 
(10)   It  has  spread  sanitary  knowledge,  especially  by 
in,  ins  of  health  talks  for  mothers,  given  by  physicians 
in  Montreal.      This  lias  been   specially  successful  both 
is;  the  French  and  the  English  nmt hers. 
ill)   It  has  held  an  inquiry  all  over  the  country  into 
the  circulation  of  impure  literature,  and  has  been  able 
to  do  something  to  lessen  it  already,  as  well  as  to  warn 
parents    and    teachers    as    to    the  very    great    danger 
that    exists    in    this    direction.       It    hopes    to   be   able 
to   do   more  by   legislation   and    by   the   circulation   of 
healthy  and  interesting  literature.      It  also  inaugurated 
in  Canada  the  Home  Reading  Union  to  promote  habits 
pood    and    systematic    reading. 
(121    It    instituted    inquiries   into   the   conditions   sur- 
rounding working  women  in  various  centres,  and  urges 
on    its   members    various    methods   whereby   they   may- 
work  for  their  amelioration. 

(13)  It  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  Laws  for  the 
Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  and  has  laid  cer- 
tain recommendations  before  the  Minister  of  Justice 
which  it  hopes  he  will  adopt  when  amending  the 
Criminal  Law. 

(14)  It  is  at  the  present  moment  earnestly  concerning 
itself  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  aged  poor. 

(15)  At  the  direct  request  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment it  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  handbook  re- 
cording the  women  of  Canada,  their  position,  work, 
education,  industries,  &c,  for  use  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition  of  1900. 

The  possibility  of  makine  a  practical  realitv  of  the 
International  Council  will  he  tested  by  this  Congress. 
We  believe,  however,  that  this  Oongres\  will  prove  the 
possibility  of  our  aims. 


The  Practical  Results  of  the  Peace 
Conference. 

"Rv  a  "Rttsst.vx  Dtplomatist 
In  the  "  North  American  Review "  for  June  a 
well-known  Russian  diplomatist,  who  is  wrongly 
described  as  "  a  diplomatist  at  the  Hague,"  writes 
at  some  length  on  the  Peace  Conference:  its  pos- 
sible practical  results.  The  article  was  written 
by  M.  Lessar  and  contains  the  substance  of  coun- 
sels which  bore  good  fruit  at  the  Hague.  He 
begins  by  describing  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
humanitarian    proposals    of      the    Russians.       At 


first  they  were  ridiculed,  but  afterwards  the  public 
discovered  that — 

at  least  a  part  of  the  proposed  measures  not  only  can 
be  fulfilled,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  face 
of  existing  international  relations.  This  sentiment 
brought  about  the  opinion,  expressed  at  first  tenta- 
tively, but  during  the  last  months  with  full  certainty, 
that*  the  result  of  the  Conference  can  and  ought  to- 
be  the  development  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
cases  of  international  disputes. 

Why  a  Tribunal  is  Needed. 

The  new  state  of  international  relations  requires  a 
new  instrument  to  regulate  it.  Such  an  instrument 
must  be  a  regularly  constituted  international  tribunal. 

Rut,  it  might  be*  replied,  arbitrating  tribunals  already 
exist.  From  1815  there  have  been  more  than  ISO* 
cases  submitted  to  them.  Let  them  work  as  before; 
the   Conference   has   nothing   to    do    here. 

The  answer  is  easy,  because  all  students  of  the  ques- 
tion know  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  arbitrating 
tribunals. 

They  are  always  freshly  appointed  for  each  indivi- 
dual case.  When  a  misunderstanding  arises,  recourse 
to  arbitration  always  presents  the  greatest  difficulties, 
even  after  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment have  been  in  vain.  To  many  this  method  is 
arranging  international  disputes  seems  extraordinary 
and  even  humiliating.  When  at  last  arbitration  is 
decided  upon,  the  appointment  of  the  tribunal  and 
the  working  out  in  each  case  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
occupy  a  long  period  of  time,  sometimes  years,  during 
which  period  the  relations  between  the  disputants 
become  so  strained,  that  even  when  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  arrived  at,  a  return  to  the  normal  state  of' 
affairs  comes  slowly.  In  short,  the  present  tribunals 
are  a  heavy,  bulky  mechanism  very  difficult  to  set  to 
work. 

Defects  of  the  Existing  System. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  for  one  single  case  are 
diverted  from  their  usual  occupations,  and  unavoidably 
consider  the  case  submitted  to  them  as  something  tem- 
porary and  casual,  and  devote  to  it  only  a  part  of  their 
time.  This  leads  to  tardiness  of  procedure  and  pro- 
tractions which  prejudice  even  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration. 

The  sense  of  justice  is  inherent  in  man.  but  impar- 
tiality is  given  to  few;  the  development  of  it  requires 
training  and  education  of  character.  A  private  per- 
son deciding  a  case  between  a  fellow-countryman  and 
a  foreigner  is  in  most  cases  unable  to  discard  national 
sympathies  and  inclines  to  the  side  of  his  compatriot. 
A  professional  judge  in  any  civilised  country  is  above 
such  inclinations,  and  without  hesitation  decides  against 
his  countryman  if  he  be  in  the  wrong.  In  the  present 
arbitrating  tribunals,  impartiality  is  expected  only  of 
the  presiding  umpire:  the  members  of  the  court  ap- 
pointed by  each  side  are  usually  advocates  for  their 
country.  Tt  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  be  other- 
wise than  partial.  When  an  international  dispute 
commences  to  agitate  a  country,  the  future  possible 
arbitrators  do  not  usually  suspect  what  task  awaits 
them:  they  take  part  in  the  agitation,  and  when  ap- 
pointed are  already  imbued  with  preconceived  opinions, 
to  rid  themselves  of  which  is  always  very  difficult.  One 
can  say  even  more  than  that:  not  only  is  impartiality 
not  expected  of  the  arbitrators,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  public  opinion  of  a  nation  would  severely  con- 
demn its  representative  whose  decision  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

Very  naturally  the  above-mentioned  deficiencies,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  minor  importance,  lessen  the 
authority  of  arbitration   and  limit  its  application. 

What  Ought  to  be  Done. 

The  task  of  the  Conference  is  to  remove  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  even  if  it  accomplish  nothing  else  it  wall 
have  done  a  great  work.  For  that  purpose  it  has  to 
do  awav  with  the  present  casual  character  of  the  inter- 
national tribunals.      It  is  indispensable  that  the  Poner* 
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should  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  institution 
of  a  permanent  international  court,  to  which,  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  sides,  the  rising  dispute 
could  be  referred. 

This  tribunal  should  be  invested  with  the  authority 
which  ought  to  belong  to  an  institution  called  upon  to 
decide  the  disputes  of  nations.  The  members  should 
be  given  a  position  identical  with  that  of  the  greatest 
state  dignitaries,  and  be  chosen  from  among  men  of 
the  highest  morals,  character,  and  learning,  well  known 
to   their   own    country   and   to   other   nations. 

When  once  a  permanent  tribunal  of  such  high 
authority  exists,  recourse  to  it  will  rapidly  become  a 
part  of  international  morals:  it  will  be  quite  natural 
to  submit  disputes  to  it  which  diplomacy  is  unable 
to  settle.  Only  particularly  important  cases  will  form 
the  exception. 

There  will  be  no  more  protractions  resulting  from 
a  new  appointment  of  a  tribunal  in  each  new  case;  rules 
of  procedure  will  be  established  once  for  all,  prece- 
dents and  traditions  will  guide  the  court,  no  delays  will 
take  place  in  the  hearing  of  the  cases. 

It  is  probably  impossible  at  present  for  the  Powers 
to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement .  binding  them  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration,  if  only  in  certain  classes  of 
disputes. 

The  Tribunal  and  Its  Limits. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  permanent  tribunal  will  not 
interfere  with,  but  will  facilitate,  the  conclusion  of 
!•  agreements  between  States,  defining  the  class 
of  dispute  in  which  reference  to  the  projected  per- 
manent tribunal  will  be  obligatory. 

The  number  of  the  members  who  shall  constitute  the 
tribunal  is  a  very  important  matter.  Will  it  consist 
of  a  limited  number  of  judges,  for  instance,  three  or 
five,  or  will  all  the  great  Powers,  and  in  some  way 
the  minor  States,  be  represented?  If  governments 
could  agree  to  nominate  in  rotation  a  limited  number 
of  members,  that  would  be  preferable. 

Once  the  tribunal  is  resorted  to,  the  broadest  juris- 
diction can  be  given  to  it.  Governments  ran  refer 
their  cases  to  it,  upon  the  understanding  beforehand 
that  its  decision  must  be  submitted  to.  That  will  be 
ordinary  arbitration.  Reference  can  also  be  made  to 
ii  with'no  such  obligation:  then  the  court  will  become 
a  kind  of  adviser  or  mediator,  whose  decision  may  in 
some  cases  be  disregarded  by  the  disputants.  But  such 
eases  would  be  <\\ute  exceptional,  and  probably  very 
rare,  especially  when  the  court  consolidates  its 
authority. 

The  court,  especially  in  the  beginning,  will  take  cog- 
nisance principally  of  cases  of  secondary  importance, 
but  with  the  increase  of  its  authority  its  sphere  of 
action  will  broaden,  and  on  exceptionally  grave  oc- 
as the  number  of  its  members,  by  the  mutual  con- 
.,.„!  of  the  parties  concerned,  could  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  competent  persons;  and  even  a  sovereign 
or  presidenl  <>i  a  republic  could  be  invited  to  assume 
the  position  of  honorary  umpire.  Thus  the  permanent 
court,  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  could,  from  a 
:  onsulting  body,  rise  to  the  importance  of  these  solemn 
assemblies  to  which  the  decision  of  great  international 
questions  is  confided. 

The  permanent  court  could,  in  the  course  of  time, 
also  undertake  and  guide  tin-  codification  of  inter- 
national law.  This  problem  is  too  vast  and  compli- 
cated to  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference;  it 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  permanent  institution. 

What  a  Court  Will  Do. 

\u  international  court  is  necessary,  not  for  the  de- 
finite abolition  of  war,  but  for  the  removing  of  irritat- 
ing disputes,  which  are  so  dangerous  in  view  of  tne 
increasing  frequency  of  international  intercourse,  and 
which  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  could  even 
lend  to  useless  wars.  When  the  tribunal  attains  its 
full  growth,  decision  bv  arms  will  remain  only  for 
questions  of  real  national  honour,  integrity  of  terri- 
tory   or  problems  of  such   importance  as  the  fate   ot 


decaying  states  or  the  change  of  the  political  status 
of  whole  continents.  As  an  example  of  the  latter  could 
be  quoted  the  last  wars  of  Prussia  with  Austria  and 
France,  when  the  edifice  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  replaced  by  the  new  German  Empire.  Such  ques- 
tions can  scarcely  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  so  long  as 
the  present  conditions  of  life  in  the  world  are  not  radi- 
cally  changed. 

The  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  idea  of 
international  tribunals  in  the  Russian  proposals  shows 
that  its  realisation  ought  to  form  the  principal  task 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that  this  problem  should 
be  its  first  consideration. 

What  Lord  C.  Beresford  would  Prefer. 

In  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine "  for  July  Lord 
Charles  Eeresford  pits  against  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement,  which  he  describes  as  a  British  sur- 
render, the  unwritten  but  deeply  real  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country.  The 
writer  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  doubt  of  any- 
thing like  permanent  goodwill  between  England 
and  Russia.  Lord  Charles  might  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  a  Radical  as  he  declares:  — 

The  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  English - 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world  have  begun  to 
learn  that  all  the  movements  which  have  made  for 
the  spread  of  Imperialism,  of  civilisation,  of  personal 
liberty,  national  freedom,  and  representative  govern- 
ment, are  movements  which  have  sprung  primarily 
from  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  not  from 
crowned  heads  or  cabinets. 

Not  European  comity,  but  Anglo-American  com- 
radeship, seems  to  him  the  path  of  peace: -- 

The  Peace  Conference  could  not  effect  half  as  much 
as  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  could  accomplish.  Geographically, 
and  by  virtue  of  character  and  numbers,  such  an 
alliance  would  be  irresistible  in  promoting  peace.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  heavy  sword  which  the  united 
Anglo-Saxon  race  could  throw  into  the  balance  would 
constitute  them  the  arbiters  between  contending  nations? 
And  what  race  has  ever  shown  itself  more  fitted  for 
such  power,  so  honestly  likely  to  wield  it  with  honour 
and  justice? 

No  wonder  that  Europe,  with  its  decaying  institutions 
and  its  autocratic  governments,  fears  such  an  under- 
standing. Europe  fears  it,  knowing  how  potent  would 
be  its  effects;  how  the  two  nations  which  have  done 
most  for  civilisation  and  freedom  wrould  not,  and  could 
not,  rest  content  till  the  world  at  large  was  as  free 
and  prosperous  as  their  own  people. 

Neither  country  desires  war,  unless  something  more 
powerful  than  territorial  aggrandisement  is  the  aim 
sought  after:  and  I  have  always  held  that  the  line 
upon  which  our  friendly  relations  will  move  is  that 
of  a  commercial  alliance  on  a  defensive  basis. 

Another  Soldter's  View. 

Major-General  H.  M.  Bengough,  C.B.,  writing  in 
the  "  United  Service  Magazine  "  on  the  ethics  of 
war,  says-  — 

The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  on 
a  solid  and  workable  basis  seems  likely  to  be  the 
one  practical  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  Peace  Con- 
vention now  in  session  at  the  Hague.  Should  the 
principle  be  definitely  adopted,  the  century  will  close 
in  striking  contrast  with  its  predecessor;  the  dove  of 
peace  resting  where  a  short  hundred  years  ago  hovered 
the  eagles  of  war.  This  important  point  gained,  minor 
failures  and  anomalies  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference may  be  disregarded. 
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The  Transvaal  Trouble. 


(H    In  Sipport  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  discusses 
"  the  '  new  situation  '  in  South  Africa."  He  re- 
marks on  the  great  change  in  public  opinion  since 
the  very  recent  clays  when  the  Raid  and  its  stock- 
jobbing promoters  still  gave  the  cause  of  the  Uit- 
landers an  unpleasant  odour  in  English  nostrils. 
The  change  was  wrought  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
Report  of  May  4th.  Of  this  High  Commissioner 
the  writer  says:  — 

He  was  selected  not  only  because  he  was  an  ad- 
ministrator of  high  and  proven  ability,  but  because 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  It  is  true 
that  he"  had  been  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen, 
but  he  had  also  served  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Stead.  He  left  England  under  tha  combme.1 
blessing  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
with  the  approval  of  every  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
the  country. 

His  report  contains  the  outcome  of  his  two  years' 
deliberation.      The  writer  summarises  the  effect:  — 

The  results  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  mission,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  last  Blue  Book  and  the  Bloemfontein  pro- 
tocols, modify  the  old  situation  in  four  essential  parti- 
culars.      They  show: — 

(!)  That  the  bulk  of  the  suffering  Uitlanders  are 
neither  gold-bugs  nor  carpet-bagger?. 

(2)  That  their  equitable  naturalisation  and  enfran- 
chisement on  European  lines  would  not  swamp  the 
burghers. 

(3)  That  the  local  problem  is  much  worse  than  we 
imagined,  and  that  the  hostility  of  the  Boers  to  the 
Uitlanders  is  animated  largely  by  hostility  to  the  Para- 
mount Power  and  the  political  settlement  of  1884,  and 
further  that  this  hostility  is  stimulating  a  dangerous 
disaffection  among  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony. 

(4)  That,  although  Dr.  Leyds  is  no  longer  State 
Secretary,  the  President  is  as  intransigeant  as  ever 
on  the  Franchise  question,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement. 

Have  We  Legal  Right  to  Intervene? 

The  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  under  these  con- 
ditions is,  according  to  the  writer,  tantamount  to 
saying.  "The  Transvaal  is  to  be  coerced  into  grant- 
ing a  moderate,  fair  Franchise."  "  Diplomaticus" 
asks,  Have  we  a  right  to  intervene?  and  answers — 

It  is  a  nice  question  in  international  law,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  right  of  intervention  for  the  protection 
of  aliens  in  foreign  States  is  nowhere  very  clearly  de- 
fined. That  it  exists,  however,  and  can  be  enforced 
in  a  very  drastic  way  against  States  whose  ideas  are 
alien  to  those  of  European  peoples,  are  shown  by  the 
capitulations  and  consular  jurisdictions  in  Oriental 
countries.  This  legal  difficulty,  however,  scarcely  arises 
in  the  Transvaal,  because,  by  virtue  of  the  suzerainty, 
it  is  not  a  complete  sovereign  State,  and  the  circum- 
stancer;  under  which  its  independence  was  granted  pre- 
suppose a  condition  of  responsibility  to  the  Paramount 
Power  to  act  justly  and  so  shape  its  policy  as  to  prove 
a  source  of  peace  and  strength  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  This  was  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  Proclamation  by  which  the  Sand 
River  Convention  was  revoked,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  abolished,  in  1877.  The  chief  offence 
of  the  Transvaal  on  that  occasion  was  that,  by  its 
ill-treatment  of  the  Kaffirs,  it  was  jeopardising  the 
peace  of  South  Africa.  Its  offence  to-day  is  of  the 
same  kind,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Instead  of 
Kaffirs  it  is  Englishmen.     .     .    .    Apart,  however,  from 


any  legal  right,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  State  would 
tolerate  that  a  community  of  its  nationals  should  be 
treated— even  by  a  foreign  State,  much  less  a  semi- 
feudatory— in  the  same  way  as  the  Uitlanders  of 
Johannesburg  are  now  treated  by  the  Boers.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  legal  right 
to  intervene. 

Is  It  Wise  to  Intervene? 

The  next  Question  is,  "  Would  it  be  well  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  right?"  So  far  as  South  Africa 
is  concerned,  the  Colonial  Dutch  are  more  likely, 
according  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  report,  to  be  alien- 
ated from  our  sway  by  our  making  concessions  to 
the  Boers  than  by  resolute  firmness.  Imperial  con- 
siderations forbid  us  to  encourage  disaffection  in 
South  Africa.  The  moral  effect  on  our  subjects  in 
Asia  is  also  to  be  considered.  But  "  the  great 
need  of  the  local  colonies  and  States  is  Confedera- 
tion."     And  according  to  the  writer — 

The  one  hope  of  Confederation  lies  in  a  firm  enforce- 
ment of  the  British  supremacy.  When  once  the 
Transvaal  is  made  to  feel  that  the  suzerainty  is  a  real 
thing,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  the  Dominion  of 
South  Africa,  but,  if  ever  the  suzerainty  is  abandoned, 
the  Dominion  will  never  be.  It  may  be  doubted,  in- 
deed, whether  in  that  event  a  British  South  Africa 
would  long  endure. 

The  form  of  firm  intervention  proposed  by  Sir 

Alfred  is  approved  by  the  writer:  a  demand  for  the 

immediate  and  effective  franchise  he  has  asked  for. 

He  continues:  — 

That  this  end  will  be  attained  without  war,  so  long 
as  we  make  it  manifest  that  we  are  resolved  to  employ 
coercion  failing  gentler  methods,  1  am  convinced.  The 
Boers  do  not  want  war,  and  indeed  they  have  nothing 
but  an  impracticable  aspiration  to  fight  for.  Neither 
the  independence  of  their  Republic,  nor  their  pre- 
dominance as  a  caste,  is  threatened.  That  their  leaders 
are  really  anxious  for  peace  is  shown  by  the  desper- 
ate bargaining  of  President  Kruger  himself  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
Raad  and  the  Burghers  have  sanctioned  each  fresh 
concession. 

The  Transvaal  Still  British  Territory. 

"  The  Voice  of  the  Uitlanders  "  is  uttered  in  the 
"  Contemporary  "  by  Mr.  Frank  Safford.  He  boldly 
challenges  the  common  "  assumption  that  the 
Transvaal  State  and  the  British  Empire  were 
several  and  distinct  nations."  This  is  the  writer's 
version  of  the  facts:  — 

From  the  Peace  of  1814  Cape  Colony  has  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.  The  people  became 
thereby  British  subjects.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Trek  those  who  trekked  were  such  British  subjects, 
or  were,  like  President  Kruger,  subjects  by  virtue  of 
birth  within  the  dominions  of  the  Queen.  Such  status 
carries  with  it  its  rights  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations 
of  allegiance,  neither  of  which  can  be  removed  except 
by  express  lawful  enactment  or  by  mutual  consent. 
These  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England  migrated  across 
the^  Vaal  River.  The  Sand  River  Convention  guaran- 
teed "  in  the  fullest  manner  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  immigrant  farmers  north  of  the 
Vaal  River  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  with- 
out any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment." _  In  this  there  was  nothing,  on  the  one 
hand,  releasing  the  subject  from  allegiance,  or,  on  the 
other,  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  approaching 
the  Crown  by  way  of  appeal  in  virtue  of  its  prerogative. 
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In  marked  contrast,  when  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  formed,  the  British  Crown  explicitly  renounced 
both  government  and  territory.  The  writer  fur- 
thermore observes:  — 

It  is  important  here  to  note  that,  after  the  Pretoria 
Convention  of  August  3,  1881,  the  above  Letters  Patent 
of  1879  and  of  1880,  which  were  confined  to  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  should  be  subject. 
were  revoked  by  the  Queen's  Letters  Patent  of 
February  6,  1882,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Let- 
ters Patent  were  issued,  nor  has  any  document  under  the 
Queen's  sign  manual  been  issued  revoking  the  proclama- 
tion of  1877  or  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual,  which  acts 
had  the  effect  of  annexing  the  territory  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  British  dominions,  and  were  so  construed 
and  understood  by  both  parties  to  the  Convention  of 
Pretoria  in   1881. 

The  writer  further  argues:  — 

The  fact  that  the  Queen  accords  or  grants  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  proves  that  the  territory  was 
the  Queen's.  Except  so  far  as  the  words  "  subject 
to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors,"  may  be  taken  to  limit  the  right  of  the  Crown 
or  the  privileges  which  the  inhabitants  take  under  the 
(  'invention,  tnere  seems  nothing  in  the  grant  of  com- 
pleti  overnment  which   has   no!    been  granted  to 

mum    hi   i  lie  self-governing  colonies  known  as  proprie- 
1  1 1     governments. 

Life  or  Death  for  the  Empire. 
"  Are  We  to  Lose  South  Africa?"  is  the  title  of 
Sir  Sidney  Sheppard's  contribution  to  die  discus- 
sion in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  As  late  Ad- 
ministrator and  chief  magistrate  of  British  Bechu- 
analaad,  who  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
Dutch  population,  he  speaks  with  some  authority. 
He  says:  — 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  if  we  take 
the  wrong  way  we  may  lose  South  Africa.  If  we 
lose  South  Africa  we  shall  inevitably  lose  India,  and 
therewith  our  whole  colonial  empire.  The  question 
for  England  is  one  of  life  or  death.  No  British  Ministry 
honestly  desirous  of  maintaining  the  integrity  and  safe- 
guarding the  future  of  the  Empire  could  hesitate  for 
a  momewt  as  to  the  duty  of  supporting  the  High  Com- 
missioner in  his  fair  and  reasonable  demands.  The 
wretched  Englishman  in  the  Transvaal  has  appealed  to 
his  Queen.  What  answer  is  he  to  receive':'  Is  he 
to  be  told  that  England  can  do  nothing  for  him,  and 
that  she  has  east  him  off  utterly?  If  such  be  England's 
answer,  it  is  not  only  the  English  in  South  Africa, 
but  the  English  in  every  colony  in  the  Empire,  that 
■will  want  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  professing  alle- 
giance to  an  effete  State  so  honeycombed  by  intrigues 
and  so  split  up  by  party  differences  at  home  as  to  be 
powerless  to  protect  her  sons  abroad.  The  question 
comes  to  this:  Who  is  to  be  master  in  South  Africa? 
If  England  is  to  be  and  remain  the  Paramount  Power 
in  reality  and  not  merely  in  name,  the  time  is  come 
for  her  to  assert  and  maintain  her  sovereign  rights — 
by  peaceful  means  if  possible,  by  force  of  arms  if  need 
be.  If  the  Pretorian  oligarchy  imagine  and  act  on  the 
belief  that  they,  and  not  we,  are  the  masters  of  South 
Africa,  and  that  they  have  the  power,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly have  the  will,  to  wrest  from  us  the  true 
centre  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  then  the  issue  between 
us  can  only  be  settled  in  one  way,  and  the  sooner  we 
have  a  fleet  in  Delagoa  Bay  and  an  army  of  occupation 
in  the  Transvaal,  the  better  for  us  and  for  all  who 
come  after  us. 

(2)   Libebat,  "Chaff." 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  writes  in  the  "  Contemporary" 

on  "  The  Conservatism  of  President  Kruger."     It 


is  a  clever  piece  of  partisan  banter:  the  main  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  score  off  points  against  Con- 
servatives and  Unionists  from  the  bigoted  Toryism 
of  the  Boers.  Persons  who  see  something  else 
in  Imperial  difficulties  than  an  opportunity  for 
smart  party  "  chaff  "  will  not  find  much  to  help 
them.  There  is,  however,  one  practical  sugges- 
tion in  Mr.  Paul's  thirteen  pages  of  raillery:  — 

Some  people  who  know  South  Africa  quite  as  well 
as  the  High  Commissioner  believe  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  not  the  suffrage  for  the  Raads,  but  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Johannesburg.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  immediately  after  the  Raid  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain proposed  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  the  Rand. 
But  Mr.  Kruger,  whose  head  seems  to  be  a  store- 
house of  political  fallacies,  is  a  bigoted  Unionist,  and 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Now,  however,  the  question  is 
being  raised  again.  .  .  .  The  Boers  hate  a  demo- 
cratic municipality  almost  as  much  as  our  Tories  hate 
the  London  County  Council.  .  .  .  Since  the  Con- 
ference at  Bloemfontein  Mr.  Kruger  has  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  i  he 
Gold  Fields.  While  he  is  in  a  conciliatory  huraoxir 
he  might  be  induced  to  concede  a  municipal  constitu- 
tion to  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Paul  declares  that  Liberal  principles  "  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  armed  intervention  except  in  the 
case  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  tyranny."  The  ex- 
ception is  amusingly  significant  after  the  writer's 
admissions  of  Boer  misgovernment.  Mr.  Paul 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  "  a  war  for  the  extension  ot 
the  franchise  promoted  by  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury." Conservatives  will  doubtless  equally  en- 
joy the  humour  of  Liberal  solicitude  for  the  undis- 
turbed sway  of  the  Tory  President. 


A  Jew  on  Jews. 

Israel  Amoxg  the  Nations. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  June  con- 
tains a  remarkable  article  by  Max  Nordau  on  Jews 
and  their  achievements  in  the  world.  M.  Nordau's 
article  naturally  falls  under  two  headings,  "  Why- 
Jews  are  Hated  "  and  "  What  Jews  have  done  to 
be  Loved."  M.  Nordau  begins  by  declaring  that 
"  the  problem  of  the  Jew,"  whose  best  known 
and  most  brutal  form  is  anti-Semitism,  has  arisen 
in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  and  asks 
the  reason.  The  statement  made  by  their  enemies 
that  the  Jews  are  hated  because  of  their  evil  quali- 
ties will  not  bear  examination.  It  shows  the  naive 
self-deception  of  those  who  hate  instinctively  at 
first,  and  then  seek  for  plausible  grounds  to  justify 
the  sentiment   to  their  own   consciences. 

The   Testimony   of   Statistics. 

Statistics  in  all  countries  are  in  favour  of  the 

Jews:  — 

The  worst  and  most  despicable  crimes,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, violation  of  the  sexual  code,  robbery  and 
burglary  are  scarcely  ever  committed  by  Jews.  Thejr 
have  a  smaller  death  rate,  a  larger  number  of  marriages 
and  a  smaller  number  of  divorces  than  the  average. 
They  have  a  larger  representation  in  High  Schools  and 
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i'h   insti- 


Normol   Schools,   where   their  entnuee  to  sue 
tutions  is  aol    restricted   (in    Ltussia  and  Roumania  it 
ia  restricted,  as  is  known),  than  corresponds  to  their 
relativ<    numerical   proportion  in  a  nation,  or  even  .n 
a  metropoli  >, 

The  Root  of  the  Matter. 

The  root  of  the  matter,  says  M.  Nordau,  is  that 
man  considers  inimical  all  that  differs  from  him  in 
nature  and  in  habits:  — 

It  is  enough  that  some  one  differs  from  us;  we  will 
then  End  him  disagreeable  to  us,  for  lie  disturbs  our 
organised  habits  and  compels  us  to  new  efforts  ot 
adaptation,  which  are  always  burdensome  and  trying. 
It  these  who  differ  from  us  are  a  disappearing  minority, 
1  eel  under  no  compulsion  to  suppress  our  antipathy, 
or  even  to  screen  it;  and  absence  of  restraint  tavours 
development. 

Once  this  resentment  has  been  awakened,  u  goes 
a  step  farther.  For  it  is  a  physiological  law  that 
children,  savages,  and  those  in  civilised  life  who 
are  devoid  of  judgment,  hold  responsible  for  their 
misfortunes  those  who  have  aroused  resentment 
in  them.  All  this  springs  from  the  fact  that  they 
differ  from  other  men.  It  is  only  by  ceasing  to 
differ  that  the  question  can  be  solved:  — 

In  order  to  suffer  hatred  and  persecution  no  longer. 
in  order  to  attain  to  normal  conditions  of  life,  the 
Jews  must  either  cease  being  a  minority,  or  they  must 
cease  being  distinguishable. 

They  must  either  emigrate  till  they  form  a  ma- 
jority in  Palestine,  or  assimilate  with  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  live.  Between  these  alterna- 
tives there  is  nothing  to  choose.  But  the  half- 
concession  of  partial  assimilation  will  help  no- 
thing. 

What  Has  the  Jew  Done? 
The  answer  to  "  What  has  the  Jew  done  to  be 
loved?"  is  based  by  M.  Nordau  on  his  services  in 
political  life.  In  one  respect  the  Jews  differ  from 
other  unassimilated  aliens.  They  do  not  organise 
their  political  strength:  — 

In  no  country  where  the  Jews  enjoy  political  rights 
is  there  a  Jewish  vote,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  German  or  an  Irish  vote.  The  Jews  who 
exercise  their  voting  privileges  belong  entirely  to  the 
second  category,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  that 
is,  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  recognised  as  a 
distinctive  group  of  the  population.  They  therefore 
avoid  anxiously  everything  that  might  call  attention 
to  their  Judaism.  Ihey  do  not  organise;  they  create 
no  Jewish  election  committees;  they  seek  to  gain  no 
control  in  campaigns. 

They  even  vote  openly  for  anti-Semitic  candi- 
dates.     England  is  the  only  exception:  — 

These  English  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race 
have  grown  manlv,  frank,  and  magnanimous,  evidently 
bj  reason  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  training  and  the 
example  of  their  Christian  environment,  and  can  be 
held  up  as  an  example  for  imitation  to  the  Conti- 
nental cowards,  who  grow  pale  at  the  thought  that 
their  Judaism  might  be  noticed. 

England  the  School  for  Jewish  Statesmen. 

The   result   has  been   that  England   has   trained 

more  Jewish  statesman  than  any  other  country:  — 

Of  Disraeli  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said. 
I  wish  merely  to  add  that  the  lustre  of  his  name  is 
constantly  growing.  The   voices   which   have  stigmatised 


him  as  adventurer  and   tarlatan  have  been  silenced 
Sober  criticism    recognises  that  what     as   bee n  ca  ued 

-"gmation       was   actually    an    a i most, 
penetration,   and   that  he   foresaw 
the'development  of  the  colonial  policy  of  all  the  1  owers 
-->    veL  in  advance  of  his ;  m<»t  *arp-^ted  con- 


his    '•  Oriental    imagination 

prophetic   depth   of   penetration,   and  that  he   tore 
t  of  the  colonial  r 
advance  of  bis  i 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms  receive 
SeFo  services  rendered  his  party  and  his  country. 
,„d  llerschell  will  be  immortalised  in  the  history  of 
the  liberal  party  of  England.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
has  tie  preference  of  election  when  England  is  called 
upon  to 'solve  some  peculiarly  difficult,  diplomatic  pro 
i,L™  Sir  Tubus  Vo<*el,  late  ex-Premier,  ot  Nev.  Zea- 
^'brought  a  deteriorated,  impoverished  colony  from 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  cultural  and  financial  pros- 

The  Jews'  Place  in  Politics. 
But    even    in    Germany    in    politics    Jews    have 
played  an  astonishingly  prominent  part:  — 

The  first  German  Parliament, . in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  in  Frankfurt,  which  consisted  of  such  men  as 
Uhland,  Arndt,  Jahn,  of  the  greatest  poets,  students, 
and  statesmen  of  the  German  people,  knew  of  none 
more  worthy  of  its  presidency  than  the  baptised  Jew, 
Eduard  Sinison.  The  same  assembly,  the  most  bril- 
liant, and  spiritually  the  most  prominent  Germany  has 
ever  witnessed,  elected  the  Jew,  Gabriel  Riesser  \  ice- 
President;  Simon  as  a  member  ot  the  Committee  of 
Thirty,   &e. 

In  France,  in  1848,  the  Jew,  Goudchaux,  held  the 
portfolio  of  finance  when  the  4  per  cent,  rentes 
stood  at  34  and  the  3  per  cent,  at  33.75,  and  thus 
saved -the  country  from  disaster.  Fould  secured 
happy  financial  conditions  for  Napoleon  III.  Jules 
Simon  was  the  son  of  a  Lorraine  Jew. 

The  Jews,  Marx  and  Lasalle,  stood  sponsors  to  one 
of  the  most  important  political  movements  ot  the  day 
—Socialism;  that  one  of  the  three  leaders  ot  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  is  the  Jew,  Singer;  that  the  .lews 
Dr  kdler,  and  Dr.  Ellenbogen,  organised  the  Socialist 
party  in  Austria,  and  that  Russian  Nihilism  numbers 
among  its  leaders,  apostles,  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  large 
contingent  of  Jews. 

It  is  a  mistake,  says  M.  Nordau,  to  think  that  the 
instincts  of  the  Jews  are  commercial:  — 

His  natural  talents  tend  to  politics.  Whenever  he  is 
free  to  act  in  public  affairs,  he  readily  advances  to  the 
front  rank  of  parliamentarians,  statesmen  and  dip- 
lomats; and  the  community  derives  its  largest  advan- 
tages from  such  fruitful  use  of  his  native  gifts.  Trade 
to  him  is  merely  a  "  pis  aller."  True,  most  Jews 
to-day  still  carry  on  trade,  and  in  some  countries  com- 
merceisalmost  entirely  in  Jewish  hands.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  Jews  turned 'to  this  vocation,  in  the  first  place, 
not  from  inclination,  but  from  bitter  necessity,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  one  left  open  to  them  by  their 
cruel  oppressors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some  great 
countries  it  is  the  only  one  left  open  to  them  to  this 
day. 

During  the  f  fteen  centuries  in  which  they  have 
devoted  themselves  to  trade  they  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  fruitful  commercial  idea,  and  no 
great  item  of  material  progress  is  coupled  with  a 
Jewish  name. 


The  Making  of  Modern  Germany. 

It  is  a  brilliant  article  which  Mr.  Henry  Cust 
contributes  to  the  "  National  Review  "  under  the 
heading  of  the  "  Genesis  of  Germany."  He  begins 
by  remarking  that  during  the  last  forty  years  a 
new  Europe  and  a  new  world  have  been  created. 
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The  world  of  to-day  is  more  different  from  the 
•world  of  1860  than  that  from  the  world  of  Queen 
Anne.  Most  amazing  is  the  emergence  of  Ger- 
many. He  indulges  in  a  curious  comparison  be- 
tween the  rise  of  modern  Germany  and  the  rise 
of  modern  Japan.  "  The  date  and  period  of  their 
evolution  is  the  same." 

1500   to  1700:    From   Zenith   to   Nadir. 

But  he  focuses  his  attention  on  Germany;    for 

"  Germany  has  got  to  be  understood."       So  "  for 

rough  consideration  "  he  takes  three  years  in  the 

history  of  Germany    and    groups    his    searchings 

about  them— the  years  1500,  1700,  1900. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  Germany 
stood  first  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  Yet 
.  .  .  the  thought,  the  daring,  and  the  great  protest 
that  were  to  half  Europe  as  a  pillar  of  fire,  lighting  for- 
ward to  freedom  and  to  strength,  spread  over  Get 
many  a  thick  and  blinding  darkness.  It  needed  the 
scourging  and  the  agony  of  the  War  of  Thirty  Years 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  control. 

What  Led  to  the  Abyss. 
-Mr.  Cust  then  traces  to  geography  and  history 
the  two  opposing  tendencies  of  the  German  spirit. 
The  vast  spaces  between  the  communities  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  developed  a  localism 
which  became  particularism,  while  the  memory  of 
the  Empire  fostered  a  curious  cosmopolitanism. 
The  intense  passion  for  liberty  which  belonged  to 
the  race  intensified  the  particularism;  but  con- 
centrated particularism  must  needs  become  absolu- 
tism. So  political  tyranny  flourished,  and  under 
it  an  unrestrained  freedom  of  personal  thought. 
These  processes  brought  about  the  failure  of  the 
Reformation,  and  all  but  ruined  Germany.  The 
writer  proceeds:  — 

The  year  1700  finds  Germany  m  her  lowest  abyss. 
...  If  nations  have  a  soul,  the  soul  of  Germany 
was  dead.  One  thing  alone  prolonged  a  'linking  and 
flickering  life — the  individual  man;  local,  particularism 
mock-cosmopolitan,  and  hardly  conscious,  yet  alive; 
with  Ins  mind  the  more  active  and  more  open,  whether 
to  reason  or  error,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  effec- 
tive public  life.  And  it  was  the  individual  who  was 
to  save  Germany,  and  his  sword  was  literature.  The 
history  of  the  next  century  lies  in  the  education  ot 
the  German  man,  at  first  by  books  alone,  and  later  by 
the  schooling  of  external  tacts.  It  was  the  divorce 
from  facts  that  had  brought  him  to  the  pass  of  1700. 

Half-guessed  ahead  lay  the  goal  of  free  and 
united  Germany.  The  burden  to  be  removed  was 
Absolutism  and  Localism.  "  From  the  clash  of 
this  weight  and  force  were  born  the  central  mo- 
tives of  Modern  Germany.  These  were  Free 
Thought  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollern." 

The  Three  Great  Makers. 
"  In  the  absence  of  all  other  possible  subjects  of 
which  to  think  or  write,  the  German  thought  and 
wrote  of  himself.'  Whence  pietism  and  ration- 
alism. Leibnitz  gave  his  people  an  ideal,  con- 
vinced   them   they   were   alive,   taught   them   that 


the  world  was  a  living  organism.  Mr.  Cust  de- 
scribes the  advent  of  the  New  Makers  in  these 
vivid  sentences,  which  recall  Mazzini  at  his  best: — ■ 

The  House  of  Hohenzollern  was  narrow,  tyrannical, 
and  violent.  Prussia  was  poor,  unloved,  unlovely. 
Berlin  in  1648  was  a  ruined  village  of  300  souls.  But 
at  the  appointed  time  there  came  a  king,  a  maniac's 
son,  who  took  Germany  by  the  throat  and  shook  her 
body  into  life.  To  meet  him  came  another  man,  who 
called  all  Germany  within  his  lecture-room  and  woke  her 
mind,  and  to  the  shaken  body  and  the  blinking  mind 
there  came  a  third,  who  cried,  "  You  have  a  soul.' 

To  make  work  willing:  thought  conscious:  action 
responsible:  this  was  the  task  of  the  makers  of  Modern 
Germany;  and  Frederic,  Leasing,  and  Kant,  with  pro 
per  and  almost  conscious  solemnity,  assumed  so  great 
an  undertaking. 

The  Essence  of  Modern  Germany. 

Frederic  explained  by  precept,  by  practice,  and  by 
chastisement,  that  a  king  and  a  subject  were  both  ser- 
vants, that  a  German  was  as  good  a  man  as  any  other, 
and  that  if  the  German  thought  otherwise  he  would 
suffer  and  make  others  suffer,  each  German  being  a  part 
of  the  State.  Lessing  said:  To  feel  is  good;  to  think 
is  good;  but  all  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  good 
or  even  expedient.  Germans  must  distinguish  or  t  hey 
will  suffer  and  make  others  suffer,  each  German  being 
a  part  of  the  world.  Kant  taught  that  .'deals  were 
good  and  experiments  were  good  and  human  institu- 
tions were  good,  but  that  beyond  and  above,  all  Mas 
another  law  to  be  recognised  and  reverenced;  for  in 
default  of  obedience  Germans  will  surfer  and  cause 
suffering,  each  German  being  part  of  the  universe. 
In  these  three  doctrines,  tampered,  abased,  exaggerated, 
as  the  years  would  mould  them,  has  lain  and  lies 
the  essence  of  Modern  Germany. 

The  Shock  of  Napoleon. 

The  swift  steel  teeth  ot  Napoleon  snapped  upon  the 
Germans  as  they  dreamt:  and  it  was  for  them  to  iearn, 
through  bitter  years,  from  Frederic  self-possession  and 
the  service  of  the  whole;  from  Kant  the  spirit  to  en- 
dure such  training  with  willingness  aud  self-respect. 
For  a  while  the  red  sea  of  a  bliud  revolution  seemed 
closing  on  the  German  people.  But  the  appointed 
leaders  did  not  fail.  Time  assured  their  tread  and 
experience  their  authority.  There  lias  been,  perhaps, 
no  generation  of  men  when  hiyh  service  was  so  needed 
and  so  masterfully  rendered.  They  drank  in  all  excess 
from  every  cup  and  found  sobriety.  They  challenged 
all  religion  and  built  a  faith.  They  took  humanity 
to  pieces  and  left  it  an  organic  whole.  They  tore  down 
all  tradition,  and  they  established  law. 

"  Service  and  Sacrifice." 

Fichte,  Stein,  and  Hardenberg  showed  what  was 

to  be  done: — 

Service  and  sacrifice  were  the  text  of  their  sermon, 
a  doctrine  which  would  have  been  as  alien  as  abhor- 
rent to  all  German  generations  since  200  years.  The 
king  must  give  away  his  kingship  to  the  people,  the 
people  their  selves  to  the  king.  Both  king  and  people 
made  but  one.  Neither  existed  apart:  together  they 
were  stronger  than  the  world;  apart  they  were  Ger- 
man names:  together  they  were  the  German  nation. 
The  least  as  much  as  the  greatest  had  his  life  to  give, 
and  his  life  was  all  his  country  asked  of  him;  Lut 
that  it  asked  imperiously,  and  to  make  it  worth  the 
living  he  must  give  it  all  and  freely.  In  the  very 
blackness  of  the  veriest  despair  Fichte  shouted  this 
truth  aud  courage  to  the  Germans.  .  And  the 
nation  answered.  The  mechanic  individualism,  wear;/ 
and  surfeited  with  its  own  monotonous  cud,  turned 
eagerly  to  fresh  and  nourishing  pastures.  The  life 
of  Self  found  at  last  a  larger  and  a  freer  being  in  that 
life  of  many  selves  we  call  the  State.  The  individual 
was  not  abolished,  but,  being  one,  was  more  than  one 
as  part  of  many.      Only  so  might  individual  life  be  life 
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at  all.  1'k  lit i-  translated  Kant's  rules  for  the  indivi- 
dual into  terms  oi  the  national  existence.  For  the 
first  time  thai  mysterious  Eorce  ■which  we  call  1'ublic 
Opinion  was  heard,  and  loudly  heard  in  Germany.  .  . 
For  the  first  time  since  the  migrations  Germanj  was 
one. 

So  Mr.  Oust  brings  us  to  the  glorious  national 

dawn  of  the  War  of  Liberation.     He  has  done  good 

sen  ice  to  the  British  public  by  recalling  at  this 

time  of  sordid  competition  in  commerce  and  diplo- 

mai  y    the    sublime    enthusiasms    which    preceded 

and  attended  the  new  birth  of  the  Vaterland. 


England  as  the  World's  Landlord. 

Receding  her  Eent  in  the  Excess  of  Imports. 

This  is  the  prospect  held  out  by  "  Ritortus " 
in  the  July  "  Contemporary."  Landlord,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  investment  of  capital.  So  he 
calls  his  theme  "  The  Imperialism  of  British 
Trade."  His  point  of  departure  is  the  much-talked- 
of  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  He  sees  no- 
thing to  be  alarmed  at  in  this  excess,  quite  the 
contrary.  It  marks  to  him  the  growing  rent-roll 
of  John  Bull,  landlord  of  the  planet.  He  sur- 
veys our  commercial  development  from  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  and 
reaches  these  conclusions:  — 

The  rising  rivalry  of  our  competitors  in  manufactures, 
together  with  our  one-sided  Free  Trade  policy,  would 
not  only  have  prevented  us  from  progressing  any 
further  in  manufactures  and  wealth,  but  would  surely 
have  landed  us  in  a  most  undesirable  position,  if  the 
expanding  and  conquering  power  of  our  capital  had 
not  come  to  our  rescue.  We  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  this  momentous  fact.  .  .  .  Our  chief  power 
no  longer  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  our  industry. 
It  is  shifting  gradually,  and  leaning  more  and  more  on 
capital. 

No  Longer  the  Workshop  of  the  World. 

Disraeli,  in  his  "  Sybil,"  remarks  that,  in  a  com- 
mercial country  like  England,  every  half-century  de- 
velops some  new  and  vast  source  of  public  wealth  which 
brings  into  national  notice  a  new  and  powerful  class. 
A  couple  of  centuries  ago  a  Turkey  merchant  was  the 
great  creator  of  wealth;  the  West  India  planter  fol- 
lowed hirnj  in  the  middle  of  last  centurv  appeared  the 
nabob.  The  above  types  described  by  Disraeli  in  turn 
merged  in  the  land,  and  became  English  aristocrats. 
.  .  .  The  expenditure  of  the  revolutionary  war  pro- 
duced the  loan-monger,  who  succeeded  the  nabob,  and 
the  application  of  science  to  industry  developed  the 
manufacturer.  He  in  his  turn  is  now.  slowly  but 
surely,  disappearing  before  the  foreign  investor.  The 
balance  of  power  removes  from  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham to  St.  Swithin's  Lane  and  Lombard  Street. 
England  could  not  remain  the  workshop  of  the  worM; 
she  is  fast  becoming  its  creditor,  its  mortgagee,  its  land- 
lord. 

John  Bull  as  Foreign  Investor. 
The  writer  finds,  "  more  or  less,  the  starting 
point  of  this  our  latest  development "  to  be  the 
Limited  Liability  Companies  Act  of  1S62.  "  It 
gave  our  capital  the  great  power  of  combining, 
and    the   courage   for   starting   on   its   conquering 


career."      He  gleefully  quotes  Ricardo's  letter  to 
Mai  thus:  — 

Accumulation  of  capital  has  a  tendency  to  lower 
profits  If  with  every  accumulation  ot  capital  we  could 
tack  a  piece  of  fresh  fertile  land  to  our  island,  profits 
would  never  fall. 

He  exclaims: — 

That  is  just  what  our  capital  has  done  for  us.  It 
has  been  adding  one  piece  of  land  after  the  other  to 
our  islands,  until  our  capitalists  may  triumphantly  say, 
"  The  world— the  world  is  ours." 

The  superabundant  capital  of  Great  Britain  finding 
no  longer  profitable  employment  in  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade  of  her  own  territory,  began,  by 
necessity,  to  overflow  her  boundaries,  to  take  Posses- 
sion—first  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  seas,  and  then 
of  the  soils,  the  industries,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  seas.  It  laid  its  hands  on  every- 
thing it  could  develop  and  make  profitable.  It  thereby 
kept  up  profits  and  increased  England's  wealth. 

Mill  expresses  this  very  happily  when  he  writes: 
"  England  no  longer  depends  on  the  fertility  of  her  own 
soil  to  keep  up  her  rate  of  profit,  but  on  the  soil  of 
the  whole  world."  It  is  important  that  this  be  under- 
stood to  the  letter.  It  is  truly  the  whole  world,  and 
not  onlv  that  part  of  it  which  is  mapped  out  as  our 
colonial*  possessions,  which  is  fast  becoming  England  s 
domain  and  empire. 

Against  Kaffir  Circuses. 

The  writer  draws  a  distinction  between  real  and- 
nominal  extensions  of  our  investments  abroad:  — 

Glad,  indeed,  may  the  colonies  be  if  English  investors 
sent  out  their  investments— as  they  happily  do  for  the 
most  part— in  the  shape  of  commodities.  In  such 
cases  there  is  "  value  received  '*;  but  there  is  no  "  value 
received "  if  no  actual  capital  be  transmitted  to  a 
country,  and  if,  nevertheless,  it  be  saddled  with  debts 
running  up  to  millions  of  pounds  by  mere  share  trans- 
actions on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Such  is  the 
special  privilege  of  the  pitiable  countries  on  which 
modern  Imperialism  is  allowed  to  experimentalise  and 
to  pes  out   claims  for  posterity. 

"  Our  Capitalistic  Glory." 
By  virtue  of  our  invested  capital,  Australia  is 
ours:  Canada  also  is  ours:  but  "we  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  United  States  on  a  grander  scale 
than  any  of  our  colonies,  and,  from  a  merely  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  we  may  look  upon  this  country 
as  upon  our  largest  and  greatest  colony."  In 
Argentina  are  invested  some  two  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling  of  British  capital.  Concessions 
worth  £20,000,000  have  just  been  secured  for  us  in 
China.  So  the  writer  exults,  "The  industrial  glory 
of  little  England  may  be  departing;  its  capitalistic 
glory  is  certainly  rising." 

Imports,  not  Interest  Merely,  but  Rent. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  in  excess- 

of  imports:  — 

If  since  the  middle  of  the  century  we  have  sent  out 
our  capital  to  produce  abroad,  if  we  have  farmed  with 
it  the  soil  of  foreign  countries,  if  by  means  of  it  we 
have  dotted  the  whole  globe  with  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments— then  we  must  of  necessity  import  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  produce  of  our  capital  abroad 
without  exporting  for  it  in  return.  Our  imports  from 
abroad  were  bound  to  increase;  our  exports  from 
home  wTere  bound  to  suffer.  It  was  a  radical  change 
which  upset  the  equilibrium  of  international  exchange. 
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"  Ritortus "  complains  that  economic  writers 
have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  change. 
"They  do  not  see,  however,  that  England  is  no 
longer  a  mere  creditor  who  draws  interest,  but 
is  also  a  landlord  and  proprietor  who  draws  rents 
and  profits." 

Some  Portentous  Figures. 

He  cheerily  declares: — 

The  fact  is,  the  trade  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  soil, 
if  we  do  not  foolishly  disturb  it,  or  meddle  with  it  from 
unwarrantable  jealousy,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
one,  and  becoming  more  and  more  British,  in  whatever 
country  it  is  going  on  and  under  whatever  flag  it  sails. 

We  are  every  year  getting  richer.  This  is  best 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  increase  of  our  national 
wealth  since  the  time  when  this  importation  began. 
The  general  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  esti- 
mated by  Porter  in  1840  at  £4,000,000,000  sterling. 
According  to  Mulhall  it  rose  in  1882  to  £8,720,000,000 
sterling;  in  1888,  to  £9,400,000,000;  and  in  1895  to 
£11,808,000,000  sterling.  .  .  We  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  whole  value  of  British 
property  and  investments  abroad  at  least  at  from 
£4,000,000,000  to    £5,000,000,000. 


The  Mysteries  of  Mithra. 

Imperial  Rome  presents  a  curious  analogy  to 
the  London  of  our  day  in  that  it  became  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  known  religions,  the  centre  to  which 
flowed  every  variety  of  strange  beliefs,  rituals,  and 
superstitions.  M.  Gasquet  contributes  to  the  first 
April  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  a 
paper  on  the  worship  and  the  mysteries  of  Mithra, 
which  formerly  exercised  so  much  influence  in  the 
Imperial  City.  Under  the  Empire  the  old  be- 
liefs were  dying,  and  the  moment  was  ripe  for  the 
propaganda  of  new  deities.  The  people  were  not 
attracted  either  by  Greek  philosophy  or  by  the 
political  cultus  of  the  person  of  Augustus.  They 
demanded  something  more  full  of  colour,  sym- 
bolism, and  spiritual  consolation.  Thus  was  the 
ground  prepared  for  the  religions  which  came 
from  the  East.  Judaism  enjoyed  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity, but  the  simplicity  of  its  dogma  and  the 
purity  of  its  ethics  repelled  the  populace,  while 
the  worship  of  Cybele  was  discredited  by  the  char- 
latanism and  immorality  of  its  priests.  There 
remained  the  two  religions  of  Isis  and  of  Mithra, 
which  continued  to  exist  even  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  two,  that  of  Isis 
was  practically  absorbed  by  the  cult  of  Mithra,  and 
at  one  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a  question 
whether  it  would  be  Christianity  or  Mithrlacism 
which  would  be  adopted  by  Europe. 

Christianity  a  Mithraic  Heresy. 
It  may  well  be  asked  what  was  this  Mithraic  re- 
ligion. Unfortunately,  none  of  the  special  treatises 
which  dealt  with  it  have  come  down  to  us  except 
in  fragments,  and  other  sources  of  information  are 
equally  incomplete.      M.  Dupuis  formed  the  extra- 


ordinary notion  that  Christianity  was  a  branch  of 
Mithraicism — a  sort  of  Mithraic  heresy.  More  re- 
cently Professor  Cumont  has  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  Mithraic  doctrine. 

What,  then,  are  the  origins  of  Mithraicism?  The 
Romans  appears  to  have  regarded  it  indifferently 
as  derived  from  Persian  or  Chaldean  sources.  Cer- 
tainly we  find  the  bull  of  Zoroastrian  legend,  which 
may  very  likely  be  also  related  to  the  astronomi- 
cal bull  of  Babylon.  Moreover,  on  Mithraic  monu- 
ments we  find  the  dog,  the  crow  and  the  serpent 
of  the  Avesta,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  recall  the  religions  of  Nineveh  and  of  Chal- 
dea.  The  reader  of  Milton  is  familiar  with  the 
two  great  principles  of  good  and  evil,  represented 
by  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  respectively.  Surround- 
ing Ormuzd  are  twenty-eight  Izeds  representing 
the  elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  &c,  and  Mithra 
is  one  of  these  Izeds.  He  belongs  to  the  oldest 
Aryan  mythology,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
direct  creation  by  Ormuzd,  who  places  him  on  an 
equality  with  himself.  He  is  at  once  the  dawn  and 
the  twilight.  Lord  of  the  vast  pasturages  of 
Heaven,  he  distributes  richness  and  fertility.  He 
wages  perpetual  warfare  with  the  darkness  and  the 
works  of  darkness.  He  has  10,000  eyes  and  10,000 
ears,  so  that  nothing  that  is  done  on  earth  escapes 
him,  and  he  knows  the  most  secret  thoughts.  His 
special  aversion  is  lying;  he  is  the  god  of  truth, 
presiding  over  contracts  and  the  pledged  word  of 
men.  He  presides  also  over  social  relations  and 
over  those  ties  which  assure  the  stability  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  Still  more  interesting  is  his 
position  as  the  friend  and  the  consoler  of  man- 
kind; he  is  the  mediator  between  men,  and  be- 
tween the  creature  and  its  creator.  After  death 
it  is  he  who  assists  the  souls  of  the  departed  to 
pass  the  fatal  bridge,  and  it  is  he  who  weighs  their 
actions  in  the  scales  of  justice;  in  fact,  he  is  the 
triple  divinity  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and 
of  death.  The  conception  of  such  a  divin- 
ity is  undeniably  a  lofty  one,  and  in 
some  respects  affords  a  remarkable  anticipation  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Messiah.  The 
worship  of  Mithra  spread  first  to  Phrygia,  then 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  to 
Rome. 

Astronomy  and  Religion. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  so-called  mys- 
teries of  the  worship  of  Mithra?  Briefly,  they 
were  designed  to  explain  this  present  life  of  man- 
kind, to  calm  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  free  hu- 
manity from  future  doom  by  a  purification  from 
sin.  The  ritual  of  Mithra  was  largely  astronomi- 
cal, and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  conceived  of 
as  exercising  a  direct  influence  on  human  destiny. 
Thus,   the   divine   essence   of   the   soul    falls   into 
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materialism  and  forgetfulness  of  the  eternal  light 
by  a  gradual  process,  which  is  often  represented 
by  a  figure  of  a  staircase  with  seven  stopping- 
places,  where  are  found  open  doors.  These  doors 
arc  the  planets,  each  of  which  in  turn  endows  the 
soul  with  the  faculties  necessary  for  earthly  ex- 
istence. The  soul  goes  up  the  staircase  again, 
and  at  each  point  it  sheds  a  portion  of  material 
element,  and  arrives  at  the  top  in  a  purely 
spiritual  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  M. 
Gasquec  through  every  section  of  his  long  and 
learned  article.  Enough  to  add  that  Mithraicism 
owed  its  success  to  two  principal  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  it  purified  paganism  by  presenting  a 
religion  of  a  single  god;  secondly,  it  fur- 
nished an  active  and  practical  moral  code,  it  stood 
on  tlie  whole  for  good  against  evil,  for  light 
against  darkness,  and  yet  it  did  not  encourage  as- 
ceticism or  withdrawal  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  lor  it  taught  that  life  is  the  means  which 
God  has  given  us  in  order  to  earn  the  rewards  of 
eternity. 

The  End  of  Mithraicism. 
This  creed,  though  it  was  still  flourishing  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  had  become  but  a 
memory  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  It  was  swal- 
lowed up  whole  in  the  shipwreck  of  paganism, 
though  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  beliefs 
of  various  obscure  Christian  sects,  and  in  the  as- 
trological speculations  of  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians. It  may  be  said  to  have  failed  partly  be- 
cause its  tendency  was  too  individualistic.  It  in- 
culcated the  necessity  for  personal  holiness,  but 
it  did  not  inculcate  the  great  Christian  law  "  Love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  The  religion  of  Mithra 
limited  the  law  of  love  to  the  members  of  its  own 
faith,  whereas  Christianity  made  the  application 
of  that  law  universal.  The  religion  of  Mithra 
was,  however,  absolutely  unique  amid  all  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity  in  excluding  women  from  its 
mysteries.  Thus,  though  Mithraicism  was  well 
advised  in  breaking  with  the  sensualities  of  As- 
syria and  Babylon,  yet  it  erred  in  rejecting  not 
the  least  noble  heritage  of  paganism — the  con- 
ception of  the  majesty  of  maternity.  Christianity, 
in  its  triumph  over  the  religion  of  Mithra,  was 
strong  enough  to  adopt  some  of  the  practices  of 
that  creed  in  minor  details;  thus  we  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Nativity  on  December  25,  which 
was  the  day  of  the  Natalitia  of  Mithra. 


A  Spanish  Poet  and  Novelist. 

Tn  "  Nordisk  Tidskrift "  (No.  3)  Adolf  Hillman 
gives  the  interesting  life-story  of  the  Spanish 
poet  and  novelist  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon,  who 


died  at  Madrid  some  eight  years  ago,  after  a 
stormy  and  eventful  career,  which,  however,  was 
rot  destitute  of  the  success  and  triumph  to  which 
his  genius  entitled  him.  He  was  born  of  noble 
family  in  the  little  town  of  Guadix,  in  Granada. 
Gaudix  was  at  that  time  in  an  impoverished  state, 
but  was  nevertheless  in  possession  of  a  cathedral, 
an  Arabian  castle,  a  river,  gardens,  fertile  fields, 
and  olive-yards,  a  Lower  Court,  two  monuments 
from  the  Roman  time,  and  a  Phoenician  relief. 
"  The  cathedral,  however,  was  the  one  relic  of 
its  former  greatness,  and  it  was  here  "  that  Alar- 
con received  his  first  impression  of  art,  of  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  of  music  and  poetry.  He 
was  given  a  preliminary  schooling  and  sent  to 
Granada  to  study  law.  His  parents,  however, 
being  too  poor  to  afford  the  costly  examination, 
and  believing  that  they  would  see  him  a  bishop  at 
least,  it  was  decided  that  Antonio  should  become 
a  priest. 

Magazine  Editor  and  Journalist. 
Antonio,  however,  had  little  taste  for  such  a 
career,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle  between  filial 
duty  and  his  own  aspirations,  fled  from  his  home 
to  Cadiz.  Here,  together  with  the  novelist  Tar- 
rago,  he  founded  a  literary  review,  "  El  Eco  de  Oe- 
cidente."  where  his  first  poems  saw  the  light  of 
day.  The  review  was  successful  enough,  but 
Alarcon's  heart  was  set  on  Madrid,  and  to  Madrid 
he  went,  with  a  baggage  composed  chiefly  of  MSS. 
and  ambitious  hopes.  Later,  these  rosy  hopes 
paling  as  his  purse  became  emptier,  he  returned 
to  Granada,  and,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
continued  his  review,  "  El  Eco  de  Occidente."  He 
here  joined  a  society  of  smart  litterateurs  and  ar- 
tists called  "  La  Cuerda,"  but  his  own  magazine 
and  the  work  of  this  club  appears  to  have  been 
insufficient  for  Alarcon's  energy.  He  was  now 
on  fire  with  a  longing  to  join  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  to  this  end  published  "  La  Ren- 
dencion,"  a  newspaper  which  made  fierce  attacks 
on  priesthood  and  militarism.  Obtaining  little 
support,  he  wearied  and  returned  to  Madrid.  "La 
Cuerda  "  moved  thither  also,  altered  its  name  to 
"  Colonia  Granadina,"  and  took  for  its  motto  "  Sin 
un  Cuarto!"  ("Without  a  farthing!")  Prom  the 
garret,  on  the  door  of  which  this  significant  motto 
was  with  cheery  defiance  emblazoned,  the  gay  Bo- 
hemians showered  over  the  capital  prose,  poetry, 
songs,  sketches,  novels,  and  anecdotes,  all  of  which 
were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  cultured  Madrid  so- 
ciety, and  made  the  authors  famous  and  popular, 
but  by  no  means  rich.  They  were  still  "  sin  un 
cuarto."  More  often  than  not  they  starved,  and, 
when  they  had  money,  they  flung  it  about  with 
oriental  contempt.  It  was  a  Bohemian  life  founded 
on  the  programme  of  George  Sand. 
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A  Soldier  Critic. 
It  was  a  troubled  time  for  Spain.  The  iron 
hand  of  Narvaez  had  saved  her  from  any  severer 
shock,  but  mischief  was  in  the  air,  and  young 
lungs  drank  it  in.  Isabella's  popularity  was  in  its 
decline,  and  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  was 
aimed  at,  though  not  accomplished  until  fifteen 
years  later.  Alarcon  was  offered  the  editorship 
of  a  lampoonish  paper,  entitled  "  El  Latlgo  "  (The 
Whip),  which  became  the  model  of  Rockefort's 
"  La  Lanterne."  This  paper  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  several  influential  persons,  and  had  for 
its  aim  the  dethronement  of  Isabella.  Alarcon 
was  only  twenty-one,  of  fiery  Andalusian  blood,  of 
adventurous  temperament  and — "  sin  un  cuarto." 
He  accepted  to  his  cost  the  perilous  position,  was 
deserted  in  his  direst  need  by  his  newspaper  ac- 
complices, who  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  was  glad,  indeed,  to  withdraw  from 
politics  and  betake  himself  to  Segovia,  there  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  literature.  He  became  a 
popular  novelist,  and  a  stern,  much-feared  dram- 
atic critic,  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  being 
everywhere  open  to  him.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  vanished  from  the  pomp  and  glitter.  He  had 
joined  the  Spanish  army  as  a  simple  soldier  in  the 
war  against  Morocco.  He  fought  gallantly,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  medal  for  bravery,  the  order 
of  knighthood,  and  a  small  pension.  Later,  he 
published  his  battle  experiences.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  September,  1866,  he  was  banished,  having 
once  more  meddled  with  politics,  and  spent  hia 
exile  in  Paris.  In  1869  he  was  made  Spanish  Min- 
ister at  Stockholm,  but  did  not  accept  the  post, 
preferring  to  remain  in  his  own  country.  In 
1865  he  married  Paulina  Contreras  y  Reyes,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  the  hot-blooded  student.  Bohemian 
litterateur,  soldier,  and  man  of  the  world  became 
a  most  exemplary  husband  and  father.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer  and  possessed  a  fascinating  style. 


The  Real  Motive  for  Expansion. 

Fresh  fields  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  not 
simply  new  markets  for  finished  goods;  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  C.  A.  Conant's  thoughtful  essay  in 
the  .Tune  •'  Forum,"  is  the  true  objective  of  "  the 
struggle  for  commercial  empire,"  and  of  the 
modern  passion  for  colonial  expansion. 

The  Swift  Growth  of  Capital  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Conant  calls  attention  to  the  extraordinary 

speed     with     which     capital     accumulates     under 

modern  conditions.      He  says:  — 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  new 
economic  conditions  is  the  rapidity  with  which  capital- 
isation proceeds,  when  once  a  country  has  entered,  to 


any  considerable  extent,  upon  the  career  of  machine 
production.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  history  of  Germany  and  Russia  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1870,  Germany  was 
a  comparatively  poor  country.  .  .  .  The  estimated 
wealth  of  Germany  in  negotiable  securities  in  1895  was 
18,000,000,000  dols'.;  and  she  ranked  second  among 
European  nations.  .  .  .  The  capital  of  the  eleven 
large  Berlin  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Bank, 
increased  from  586,000,000  marks,  at  the  close  of  1896, 
to  811,000,000  marks    (200,000,000  dols.j    in   1898. 

In  Russia. 

The  development  of  Bussia  has  been,  in  some  respeel  s, 
even  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  issues  of  the  shares  of  stock  companies  in  Russia 
amounted  in  1895  to  129,363,000  rubles,  in  1896  to 
232,610,000  rubles,  and  in  1897  to  239,421,000  rubles 
(120,000,000  dols.).  The  issues  for  1898  probably  ex- 
ceeded 300,000,000  rubles.  The  savings-banks  deposits. 
which  as  recently  as  1885  were  only  26,619,440  rubles, 
were  508,512,000  rubles  (200.000,000  dols.)  in  August, 
1898. 

In  Great  Britain. 

The  vast  balance  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  im- 
ports over  exports  suggests  something  of  the  ex- 
tent of  British  capital  invested  abroad: — ■ 

Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  estimates,  has 
capital  invested  abroad  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  10,000,000,000  dols.  The  interest  upon  this 
sum,  at  4J  per  cent.,  would  bring  her  an  annual  re- 
venue of  450,000,000  dols. ;  and  she  derives  a  like  amount 
from  the  passenger  and  freight  earnings  of  her  mer- 
chant marine.  bo  far  as  these  foreign  investments  are 
safe  and  well  chosen,  .  .  .  the  result  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  British  interests  than  if  the  increasing 
savings  of  the  country  were  kept  at  home  to  bid  against 
each    other   in   the   slock   market. 

"  The  Salient  Economic  Lesson." 

This  survey  of  expanding  capital  leads  the  writer 

to  affirm:  — 

The  necessity  of  sending  capital  abroad  to  obtain 
profitable  returns  is  the  salient  economic  lesson  of  the 
closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  recent 
years  interest  and  discount  rates  have  been  declining, 
as  the  result  of  the  excess  of  loanable  capital  beyond 
the  effective  demand  of  European  markets  and  ol  the 
diminishing  return  paid  by  first-class  investments  a1 
home.  .  .  The  real  opportunity  afforded  by  colonial 
possessions  is  tor  the  development  of  the  new  countries 
by  fixed  investments,  whose  slow  completion  is  the 
only  present  means  of  absorbing  saved  capital  without 
the  needless  duplication  of  existing  means  of  produc- 
tion. Whether  trade  invariably  follows  the  flag  or 
not.  the  real  question  of  the  benefits  of  Australia, 
India,  Canada,  and  Egj  pt  to  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Madagascar  to  France,  relates  to 
the  fields  which  have  been  and  will  be  opened  there 
tor  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  not  merely 
to  the  quantity  of  finished  goods  laid  down  annually 
in   the   export   trade. 

The  Gold  Hoard  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  writer  draws  the  moral  for  his  own  country, 
which  last  year  sent  out  more  manufactures  than 
she  imported:  — 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condi 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
where  she  will  be  compelled  to  seek  free  markets  and 
opportunities  for  investment  in  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, if  she  is  not  to  be  crowded  to  the  wall  by 
the  efforts  of  the  other  great  civilised  Powers.  .  .  . 
If  the  Treasury  gold  were  added  to  that  of  the  New 
York  banks,  making  a  total  of  more  than  400,000,000 
dols.,  their  combined  gold  holdings  would  be  more  than 
twice  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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United  America  v.  Disunited  Europe. 
The  writer  quotes  Professor  Dubois'  paper  in 
"  L'Economiste  Europeen  "  on  "  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Disunited  States  of  Europe." 
The  Professor  closes  with  a  warning  to  the  Old 
World — "  disunited,  divided,  absorbed  in  quarrels 
stimulated  by  the  ardour  of  historic  traditions 
rather  than  by  consciousness  of  real  interest  "— 
to  unite  "  against  the  monopolists  of  the  ocean  and 
of  colonial  commerce,  whether  they  be  of  one  na- 
tion or  of  two."  Mr.  Conant  advises  his  country- 
men to  prepare  for  this  struggle  by  adapting  or 
abandoning  Protection,  and  by  securing  greater 
unity  and  continuity  of  Government  policy.  If  the 
Constitution  stands  in  the  way,  then  "  the  Con- 
stitution, like  other  human  instruments,  should  be 
amended.  This  has  been  the  secret  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  British  Constitution.  It  has  not 
been  a  set  of  rigid  formulas  inscribed  upon  moul- 
dering parchment.  The  Constitution  has  kept 
pace  with  the  steady  upward  march  of  the  British 
people."  Times  are  changed  when  such  a  com- 
parison can  be  made  in  a  leading  organ  of  Ameri- 
can opinion. 

The  Typical  Englishman. 

"  The  Mean  Englishman "  is  the  title  which 
Joseph  Jacobs  has  given  to  his  suggestive  study  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review."  But  he  uses  "  mean  " 
in  the  mathematical  not  the  moral  sense.  He  dis- 
tinguishes "mean"  from  'average"  by  saying 
that  "  the  average  is  an  ideal  calculated  figure,  the 
mean  a  concrete  example."  He  begins  with  the 
remark:  — 

When  we  think  of  the  typical  Englishman^  we  pro- 
bably combine  together  in  our  minds  Lord  Kitchener, 
Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  and  (perhaps)  Canon  Gore. 

But  these  eminent  exceptions  can  scarcely  form 
a  basis  for  generalising.  So  Mr.  Jacobs  makes 
an  attempt  to  "  sum  up  all  those  qualities  of  the 
Mean  Englishman  which  can  be  conveniently  put 
in  a  quantitative  form";  and  presents  a  picture  of 
the  type  which  English  civilisation  is  turning  out 
to-day. 

His  Native  Place. 

Arrauging  all  Englishmen  according  to  the  size 
of  the  town  in  which  they  live,  the  writer  finds 
half  of  them  dwell  in  cities  of  above  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  half  in  towns  of  less  size.  So  the  Mean 
Englishman  will  live  in  a  town  of  30,000  population. 
By  "  crediting  the  centre  of  each  country  with  the 
number  of  square  miles  it  contains,"  he  finds  that 
"  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  forty  English  coun- 
ties is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  War- 
wick. He  finds  the  centre  of  the  population  to  be 
in  the  North-West  Midlands,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of   Hinckley.       Loughborough   in    Leicester 


shire,  with  a  population  of  30,931,  is  therefore 
chosen  as  the  abode  of  the  Mean  Englishman.  Ar- 
ranging all  heads  of  English  families  according  to 
their  income,  the  Mean  man,  or  "  the  fiftieth  per- 
centile," would  Tail  within  the  artisan  class,  ar.d 
would  be  receiving  about  30s.  a  week  uocunal 
wages,  which,  allowing  for  an  average  of  weeks 
out  of  work,  would  amount  to  a  real  wage  of 
24s.  9d.  a  week. 

His  Life-story. 
Proceeding  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  various 
kinds;  the  writer  ventures  on  this  biography  past 
and  future  of  his  imaginary  hero:  — 

William  Sproggett  was  born  at  Loughborough  on 
January  12,  1864.  His  father  was  born  in  the  same 
town,  but  his  mother  migrated  thither  from  the  coun- 
try. He  was  married  on  August  20,  1892,  at  the  age 
of  28.6  years,  to  Jane  Davies  (of  Celtic  descent),  born 
also  at  Loughborough,  January  18,  1866,  and  therefore 
26.6  years  old.  Her  father  had  come  thither  from 
the  Welsh  borders.  They  were  married  in  church, 
which  Sproggett  then  visited  for  the  first  time  since 
his  boyhood.  In  the  seven  years  since  that  critical 
period  they  have  had  five  children — three  boys  and 
two  girls.  One  of  the  boys  has  died  in  the  interim, 
and  I  regret  to  have  to  prophesy  that  the  girl  that  is 
still  to  come  will  die  beiore  she  attains  five  years  of 
age.  Sproggett  left  school  in  1875,  when  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age  and  in  the  fourth  standard,  and 
his  wife  in  1878,  when  twelve,  and  in  the  fifth  standard. 
Only  his  eldest  boy  is  at  present  at  school.  He  is 
a  bright  lad,  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  the  other 
boy,  I  regret  to  say,  will  show  signs  of  nerve  trouble 
when  he  comes  to  school  age. 

Our  hero  is  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  150  lbs.  in 
weight.  He  can  pull  70  lbs.  when  in  the  attitude 
of  drawing  the  long:  bow,  and  his  chest  girth  is  no  less 
than  36  inches.  Jane,  his  wife,  is  naturally  inferior 
to  him  in  all  these  categories,  being  onlv  62  inches  in 
height,  120  lbs.  in  weight,  and  can  pull  only  40  lbs. 
Both  are  of  the  same  physical  type,  known  to  anthro- 
pologists as  the  "  C."   or  "  Anglo-Saxon  "   type. 

Notwithstanding  their  meagre  diet  (of  which  we  shall 
hear  anon),  their  habit  is  stout  and  well-covered.  On 
the  whole  they  are  tolerably  healthy.  William  has 
only  had  eight  days  of  sickness  in  the  last  year,  and  will 
live  on  till  the  age  of  68,  when  he  will  die  on  March 
15,  1932,  of  a  disease  connected  with  the  nervous  system. 
Jane  will  survive  him  nearly  three  years,  and  die  of 
bronchitis. 

Sproggett  is  in  a  hosiery  manufactory,  and  began 
work,  as  we  have  seen,  at  his  trade  at  eleven  years 
old.  He  is  (as  we  have  also  seen)  at  present  earning 
24s.  9d.  a  week,  to  which  high  eminence  he  has  reached 
after  having  commenced  on  6d.  a  day.  Mrs.  Sprog- 
gett's  housekeeping  money  would  probably  be  15s. 
He  works  54  hours  a  week,  and  notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  his  family,  he  has  managed  to  save  no  less 
than  £21  (average),  which  is  securely  placed  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

His  Finances. 
From  returns  of  "  family  budgets,"  the  writer  in- 
forms us  precisely  that  the  Sproggett  family 
spends  each  week  out  of  its  exiguous  income 
13s.  7Jd.  on  food  and  drink  (including  10fd.  on  al- 
coholic drinks),  3s.  6d.  on  rent,  Sd.  on  insurance 
;.nd  on  othe.-  items  6s.  lljd.  Mr.  Jacobs  ^oes  on 
to  estimate  that  Mr.  Sproggett  is  probably  a 
member  of  a  trades  union,  or  at  least  a  benefit 
society.  He  "  lives  in  a  house  of  four  rooms,  two 
of  which  are  at  present  used  as  bedrooms,  one  as 
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a  kitchen,  and  one  as  a  living  room."  His  capit- 
alised value  to  the  nation  would  be  about  £400. 
He  sends  on  an  average  every  year  55  letters,  10 
post-cards,  and  23  newspapers. 

His  Conduct  as  a  Citizen. 
He  voted  at  the  first  General  Election,  after  re- 
ceiving a  vote,  but  will  probably  vote  never  again 
in  any  election,  local  or  national.  He  does  not 
take  in  any  daily  paper,  except  occasionally  a 
sporting  sheet.  His  library  consists  of  a  Bible 
and  prayer-book  (his  wife's)  and  a  few  odd 
numbers  of  Virtue's  "  Shakespeare  "  and  Cassell's 
"  Popular  Educator."      As  a  rule  he  bets:  — 

Sproggett  does  not  wear  a  collar,  except  occasionally 
a  paper  one  on  high  days  and  holidays;  the  neckerchief 
is  the  mark  of  all  his  tribe.  He  does  not  use  tooth- 
brush or  handkerchief  (except  the  latter  for  carrying 
his  midday  meal),  but  he  generally  gets  shaved  Satur- 
day night. 

The  writer  concludes  of  his  hero:  — 

It  is  he  that  has  to  bear  the  White  Man's  burden  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  up  to  his  standard  that  we  are 
aiming  to  raise  the  duskier  nations. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  paper  may,  perhaps,  supply  a  hint  to 

novelists  in  search  of  a  plot  and  not  afraid  of  hard 

statistical  investigation.       Why  not  carry  out  tho 

method  further,  and  write  the  complete  history  of 

the  Mean  Englishman? 


The  Feminine  Fashion  of  Fainting. 

"  The  Decay  of  Sensibility  "  is  the  topic  of  an 

interesting     discussion     by     Stephen     Gwynn     in 

"  Cornhill  "  for  July.       He  contrasts  life  as  it  now 

is  with  life  as  faithfully  reflected  in  the  pages  of 

Miss  Austen.      He  says:  — 

My  object  is  merely  to  point  out  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  one  quality,  so  well  marked  in  Miss  Aus- 
ten's day  that  it  gave  a  title  to  one  of  her  novels,  yet 
now,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  outward  manifestations, 
nearly  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  I  mean,  of  course,  what 
was  called  sensibility,  the  attribute  which  used  to  dis- 
play itself  by  rapturous  ioy,  by  copious  tears,  by 
hysterics,  and  principally  by  fainting  fits,  upon  the 
most  inadequate  occasions.  The  change  is  so  marked 
that  one  inclines  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  physical 
constitution  of  woman  be  not  altered  within  the  last 
half-century.  The  modern  young  woman  does  not 
swoon  promiscuously.  ...  A  virago  can  scold  and 
a  minx  can  endure  to  be  scolded  nowadays  without 
either  hysterics  or  a  fainting  fit  resulting.  Tears  still 
flow  freely,  but  women  as  a  rule  are  not  proud  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  a  young  lady,  I  believe,  will  generally 
apologise  for  "  making  such  a  fool  of  herself."  It  is 
no  longer  considered  to  be  an  attraction,  or  even  an 
amiable  weakness,  to  be  so  feminine  as  all  that. 

The  same  fashion  is  borne  witness  to  in  Miss 

Ferrier's  works.      The  writer  says:  — 

These  instances  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  that 
temporary  loss  of  consciousness  was  an  ordinary  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  a  well-bred  female.  The  malady 
was  confined  to  the  upper  classes,  though  it  was 
imitated,  as  was  natural,  by  ladies'  maids.  The  severity 
of  the  attacks  would  appear,  from  Miss  Ferrier,  to 
have  been  proportioned  to  the  moral  worth  of  the 
character.  Less  estimable  persons  fainted  oftener,  but 
not  so  thoroughly. 


Why  It  Has   Gone   Out. 

The    writer's    explanation    of    the    change    will 

doubtless    give  rise  to  very  decided  differences  of 

opinion.       Speaking  of  the  old  days,  he  says:  — 

On  the  contrary,  man,  as  man  always  will  do,  tak- 
ing woman  at  her  own  valuation,  had  held  upon  the 
whole  that  these  soft  emotions  proved  irrefragably  a 
kind  of  kinship  with  the  angels.  And  so  the  interest- 
ing creatures  swooned,  and  screamed,  and  wept,  and 
sobbed  from  generation  to  generation,  harrowing  the 
hearts  of  their  lovers  and  reducing  their  husbands  to 
despair.  It  was  only  when  woman  herself  took  up  the 
pen  and  began  basely  to  open  men's  eyes  to  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  in  this  particular  situation  that  all 
these  tender  susceptibilities  shrivelled  like  a  maiden- 
hair fern  exposed  to  an  east  wind,  and  man  began  to 
revise  his  position.  There  were  women  who  sym- 
pathised with  man's  sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of 
tears  and  the  despotism  of  hysteria:  there  were  women 
who,  when  a  lady  swooned  in  public,  were  ready  to 
dash  cold  water  over  her  best  bib  and  tucker;  and 
man  profited  by  their  example.  Woman,  that  acute 
strategist,  realised  that  her  flank  was  turned,  and 
shifted  her  ground;  only  a  few  belated  stragglers  still 
fight  with  the  old  weapons  and  upon  the  old  lines: 


The  Revision  of  Criminal  Trials. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes "  is  the  only  French  review  which  had 
the  courage  to  refer,  in  its  June  numbers,  to  the 
famous  affaire,  and  even  so,  what  M.  Brunetiere 
gives  us  is  a  paper  by  a  well-known  international 
jurist,  M.  Arthur  Desjardins,  on  the  revision  of 
criminal  trials,  which  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  Dreyfus  case,  though  it  is  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  it. 

M.  Desjardins  begins  by  showing  how,  from  the 
earliest  times,  lawyers  have  agreed  to  regard  any 
chose  jugee  as  equivalent  to  the  truth,  and  as  not 
to  be  reopened  indefinitely;  but  he  also  points 
out  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  logic,  and 
that  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  security  of  the 
State  demands  a  re-examination  of  what  has  been 
already  judicially  decided.  M.  Desjardins  passes 
on  to  deal  with  particular  cases  in  .which  revision 
has  proved  necessary.  In  1409  Jean  de  Montagu, 
Lord  of  Marcoussio,  was  condemned  to  death  un- 
justly, and  was  beheaded  in  Paris.  Afterwards 
he  was  discovered  to  have  been  innocent,  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  was  annulled;  so,  too, 
the  heirs  of  Joan  of  Arc  were  allowed  to  clear  her 
memory  by  letters  patent  in  1449.  Up  to  1667 
in  France  a  revision  of  sentence  could  only  be  ob- 
tained on  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Crown, 
and,  of  course,  such  a  system  was  liable  to  abuse 
in  the  case  of  important  and  highly  placed  crimi- 
nals. The  system  was  abolished  in  1667,  and  a 
more  regular  legal  procedure  was  substituted.  The 
ten  years  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution 
were  notable  for  several  judicial  errors.  In  1780, 
five  persons  accused  of  burglary  were  condemned 
by  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy;  one  of  them  was 
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hanged,  and  another  died  in  the  galleys.  After- 
wards it  was  found  that  they  were  all  innocent, 
and  the  characters  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
w,r<  formally  cleared.  More  remarkable  still 
was  the  case  of  a  girl  named  Salmon,  who  was 
condemned  as  a  poisoner  by  the  Parliament  of 
Normandy.  This  judgment  was  revised;  public 
i  nil  nonce  becoming  excited,  and  large  sums  of  money 
being  sent  from  every  part  to  the  prisoner.  She 
had  an  ovation  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  ul- 
timately the  Parliament  of  Paris  acquitted  her.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  M.  Desjardins  in  his  technical 
discussions  of  the  procedure  of  revision.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  some  more  of  the  particu- 
lar cases  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  the  famous 
case  of  the  murder  of  the  Lyons  courier,  for  which 
six  men  were  placed  on  trial,  of  whom  three  were 
condemned  to  death.  One  of  these,  a  man  named 
Lesurones,  protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold, 
and  prophesied  that  his  character  would  one  day 
be  cleared;  and  a  popular  agitation,  which  was 
taken  up  in  the  Press  and  on  the  stage,  was  set 
on  foot.  Ultimately  the  heirs  of  Lesurques  ob- 
tained pecuniary  compensation,  amounting  to 
nearly  half  a  million  francs,  but  they  did  not  ob- 
tain a  formal  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned 
man's  character.  The  affair  went  on  for  many 
years,  and  before  it  was  concluded,  the  popular 
attention  was  diverted  to  another  scandal.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  robbery  and  had  died  in  confinement,  each 
strongly  protesting  his  innocence,  were  found 
:o  have  been  really  innocent  by  the  discovery  of 
the  real  culprits.  M.  Desjardins  concludes  his  in- 
teresting paper  with  an  analysis  of  the  various 
steps  in  tiie  process  of  revision  of  the  sentences  on 
Dreyfus,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  scien- 
tific jurist.  

The  Selfish  Old  Bachelor. 

Canon  Babnett's  Censure  of  tttv  Stngt/b  Man. 

"  The  Abodes  of  the  Homeless  "  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett  in  the  July 
"  Cornhill."  The  homeless,  he  says,  are  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  social  problem.  He  divides  them 
into  three  classes: — single  men,  who  have  either 
refused  or  thrown  over  family  obligations;  loafers; 
and  broken-hearted  and  broken-backed  men  and 
women. 

The  True  Imperialist. 

Taking  the  classes  separately,  he  says:  — 

There  are  the  single  men  who  have  deserted  their 
wives  and  families  so  as  to  be  free  for  idleness  and  en- 
joyment, and  there  are  also  single  men  who  remain 
unmarried  to  escape  obligation.  These,  even  if  they 
work  hard,  are  not  of  such  service  to  the  community  as 
those  who  make  homes  and  send  out  children  to  cul- 
tivate the  world.  The  married  man  may  carry  a 
heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders;  but  it  is  the  homes 
in  which  the  virtues  are  learnt  which  preserve  the  land 


God  has  given  us,  and  it  is  children  who  make  empire 
possible.  The  true  imperialist  is  the  father  of  a  large 
and  healthy  family.  Those  who  for  selfishness  sake 
escape  marriage  are,  first  of  all,  traitors  to  their 
country's  call;  then,  led  by  the  same  selfishness,  they 
become  disloyal  to  their  class.  They  as  blacklegs 
undersell  labour,  or  as  members  of  a  union  often  force 
mi  strikes  in  mere  irresponsible  exercise  of  strength, 
without  considering  either  justice  or  expediency.  There 
may  be  single  men  who  make  themselves  homeless  while 
they  preserve  a  home  for  their  parents,  or  provide  a 
home  for  the  future;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
single  men  are  so  because  they  are  selfish  with  a  selfish- 
ness which  is  dangerous  to  their  country  and  their  class. 

The  problem  is  to  turn  the  homeless  into  home- 
makers.       Canon  Barnett  says:  — 

The  object  can,  of  course,  be  best  reached  by  educa- 
tion. If  children  were  all  brought  under  the  best  in- 
fluences; if  they  were  taught  to  like  work  rather  than 
fear  the  rod;  if  their  dispositions  were  considered,  so 
that  lovers  of  wandering  were  sent  to  sea  and  lovers 
of  nature  sent  to  the  country;  if  their  powers  of  re- 
source were  developed  so  that  they  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions;  if  the  weak-bodied  were  pro- 
perly treated,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  and  limbs  brought 
under  the  same  care  applied  by  the  rich  to  their  chil- 
dren; if  education  were  efficient,  and  if  religious  educa- 
tion were  understood  to  include  the  cultivation  of  feel- 
ing, the  homeless  would  be  fewer  and  the  home-makers 
more. 

Life  in  Lodgings  Unhealthy. 

He  inquires  into  the  effect  of  casual  wards,  shel- 
ters, and  lodging-houses.      He  says:  — 

Life  in  even  the  best  of  common  lodgings  is  not 
morally  healthy.  .  .  The  law,  charity  and  commerce 
have  thus  dealt  with  the  homeless:  the  law  by  making 
its  provision  deterrent  has  tried  the  effect  of  coercion, 
charity  by  giving  free  shelters  has  tried  the  effect  of 
conciliation,  commerce  by  meeting  the  demand  has 
tried  the  effect  of  a  let-alone  policy.  But  neither  one 
nor  the  other  has  tended  to  convert  the  homeless  into 
home-makers. 

Canon  Barnett  would  close  casual  wards.  He 
would  put  shelters  under  the  control  of  local 
authorities.  He  would  have  furnished  lodgings, 
which  are  let  for  10s.  a  week  and  under,  registered 
and  inspected  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  and 
immoral  occupation.  Modern  lodgings  should  be 
annually  licensed  by  the  London  County  Council. 
In  conclusion  he  reverts  to  his  fundamental  mes- 
sage:— 

Organisation,  constructive  or  destructive,  can  do  little, 
but  it  may  make  it  easier  or  harder  for  one  human 
being  to  help  another.  Nothing  but  human  individual 
treatment,  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  acting  through 
the  call  of  man  on  man,  will  stem  the  drift  which  in 
all  classes  seems  to  make  for  homelessness. 

And  he  turns  the  tables  on  West  End  critics:  — 
Men  and  women  who  have  shaken  themselves  free 
of  obligation  to  family,  to  neighbourhood,  or  to  ser- 
vants will  never  commend  home-making  to  their  poorer 
neighbours,  who,  following  their  example,  now  show 
the  results  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and  crime.  Home- 
lessness in  West  London  is  one  cause  why  homeless- 
ness in  East  London  is  so  ineffectively  dealt  with. 

Perhaps  the  chief  interest  in  '*  Cassell's "  for 
July  is  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Robertson's  sketch 
of  "  where  gunpowder  is  made "  at  Faversham, 
Kent.  Among  "other  precautions  observed,  "  on 
the  approach  of  a  thunderstorm  the  works  are 
stopped  and.  the  operatives  repair  to  the  different 
watch   houses." 
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Married  Soldiery. 

A  Soldier's  Plea,  for  Our  Black  Empire. 

The  Soudan  recollections  contributed  to  the  July 

"  Cornhill  "  by  Lieutenant  Hopkinson,  of  the  Sea- 

forth  Highlanders,  contain  much  that  is  striking, 

both  in  the  way  of  fact,  and  of  reflection.      What 

he    has    to   say  about  the  family  life  of  the  black 

soldiery  possesses  not  merely  human  interest,  but 

also  moral  significance.      He  says:  — 

The  black  is  an  extremely  uxorious  man,  and  in 
the  Egyptian  Army  they  were  all  allowed  to  marry, 
and  a  certain  percentage  were  placed  on  the  married 
strength  and  received  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  wives  and  families.  With  his  wife  and  family 
near  him,  the  black  is  absolutely  happy.  The  woman 
waits  upon  him,  cooks  for  him  the  savoury  messes 
his  soul  loveth,  and  ministers  generally  to  his 'comfort; 
the  children  are  his  heart's  delight,  and  he  never  seems 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  playing  with  them.  The 
surest  way  to  a  black  man's  heart  is  through  his 
family,  and,  with  judicious  allowance  for  his  feelings 
in  this  direction,  he  is  the  easiest  creature  in  the 
world  to  manage  and  control.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  "Black  Empire"  of  the  future  no  man  will 
think  himself  strong  enough  to  arbitrarily  sever  the 
black  troops  from   their  families. 

How  the  Sirdar  Solved  the  Woman  Question. 

Even  Lord  Kitchener  had  to  let  his  black  troops 
have  wives,  and  more  than  one  apiece.  The  lieu- 
tenant says: — 

When  the  forward  movement  commenced,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1896,  of  course  the  wives  and  families  had  to 
be  left  behind.  But  as  we  advanced  into  the  Der- 
vish country  their  black  sisters  flocked  from  slave  r\ 
1-  join  th.'  troops,  and  as  the  Dervishes  retreated  or 
were  defeated  they  lett  numbers  of  women  and  chil- 
dren behind  them,  amongst  whom  our  troops  dis- 
covered many  sisters,  mothers,  and  even  former  wives. 
The  woman  question  soon  became  a  serious  one.  The 
Mohammedan  law  allows  a  man  a  plurality  of  wives: 
our  men  had  not  seen  their  families  for  months,  and 
were  anxious  to  form  new  ties:  many  women  had  died 
at  Assouan  and  Haifa  in  the  cholera  epidemic,  and 
there  were  corresponding  widowers  in  our  ranks  ripe 
for  consolation.  So,  wisely  enough,  men,  under  cer- 
tain con. lit  ions,  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  soon  little 
villages  sprang  up  round  all  the  cantonments.  The 
men  who  had  permission  took  unto  themselves  their 
duskv  brides,  and  in  many  .uses  adopted  the  small 
Dervish  children,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
The  little  villages,  built  of  dried  grass  or  mud,  were 
kept  serupulouslv  clean,  military  police  were  made  re- 
SDonsible  for  order,  and  the  most  prominent  lady  was 
elected  Sheikha,  and.  with  the  assistance  of  the  oldest 
non-commissioned  officer  and  some  black  commissioned 
officer,  settled  all  disputes;  and  never  were  there  more 
orderly,  law-abiding  communities.  When  the  troons 
left  the  Doneola  province  for  further  operations  south, 
the  grass  widows  were  sent  down  to  Wadi  Haifa  to 
join  the  other  families. 

What  About  the  White  Army? 

The   writer  then  draws  a  practical   inference  of 

the  utmost  value  in  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  black 

empire:  — 

A  useful  moral  may  be  deduced  as  to  the  great 
secret  of  dealing  with  black  troops.  Respect  his  one 
great  weakness,  give  him  a  wife  and  family  and  home 
life,  and  he  is  the  most  genial,  contented,  easily 
managed  being  in  the  world ;  deny  him  this,  and  he 
rapidly  becomes  restless  and  discontented,  soends  his 
leisure  in  wandering    about  in    search  of    adventures, 


brawls    and    loots    in    the    villages,    and    gives    endless 
trouble. 

Will  our  military  authorities  in  India,  one 
wonders,  ever  think  of  applying  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  their  white  army?  It  is  something  to 
have  a  soldier  extolling  the  imperial  value  of  a 
married  soldier  v. 


Waggon  or  Boat : 

Which  shall  Carry  off  the  Empire  of 
the  World  ? 

"  England's  Decadence  in  the  West  Indies  "   is 

the  sombre  title  of  a  brilliant  piece  of  historical 

generalisation,  contributed  to  the  June  "  Forum  " 

by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.      He  treats  the  West  Indian 

problem  as  only  one  phase  of  arj  age-long  struggle. 

He  says:  — 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  two  forms  of  centralisa- 
tion, evolved  through  different  processes  of  transpor- 
tation, have  contended  for  supremacy.  The  one, 
which  may  be  called  the  Continental  system,  based  upon 
the  highway,  found  its  amplest  expression  in  Rome;  the 
other,  which  may  be  described  as  the  Maritime,  is  the 
offspring  of  the  sea,  and  has  served  as  the  vehicle  for 
the  consolidation  of  that  economic  system  which  has 
centralised  the  modern  world,  and  whose  heart  has 
been  London.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and 
the  quadrant  made  the  ocean  navigable,  the  Continental 
system  usually  predominated.  From  the  Crusades 
to  the  collapse  of  France  in  1870,  the  Maritime  had  the 
advantage.  Recently,  the  railroad,  by  bringing  the  cost 
of  land-  and  water-carriage  nearer  an  equality,  has 
tended  to  inflame  the  conflict,  without,  as  yet.  deciding 
the  victory. 

The  Chief  Champion  on  One  Side. 
Having  resolved  human  history  into  the  simple 
terms  of  a  contest  between  boat  and  waggon,  Mr. 
Adams  goes  on  to  sketch  the  contest  as  it  has  de- 
veloped in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so:  — 

The  Continental  system  became  incarnate  in  Napo- 
leon. .  .  .  With  the  eye  of  genius  he  saw  that 
between  movement  by  land  and  movement  by  water 
there  existed  a  conflict  which  could  know  no  other 
arbiter  than  battle:  and  he  fought  to  the  end. 

He  would  wound  England  through  her  colonies, 

through   India,   through   her  sugar  islands.       His 

most  deadly  arm  was  neither  horse,  nor  foot,  nor 

artillery:    it  was  the  beet:  — 

From  an  early  period  Bonaparte  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  making  sugar  from  the  beet;  and  in  1808 
he  wrote  to  scientific  men  pressing  them  to  investigate 
the  subject.  In  1811  he  had  become  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  early  in  that  year  he  outlined  for  his  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  a  policy  of  State  encouragement  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  which,  in  substance,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  chief  Continental  nations,  and 
which   survives  to  this  day. 

Who  Wields  His  Weapon  To-day? 
Slowly  his  policy  advanced.  Not  till  after  1850, 
when  the  railroads  began  to  be  effective,  and  Eng- 
land established  uniform  duties  on  foreign  and 
colonial  sugar,  did  French  production  of  sugar 
reach  100,000  tons.  In  1862  England  imported 
40,000  tons  of  French  and  193,000  tons  of  West  In- 
dian sugar:   in  1870  she  took  232,000  tons  of  Con- 
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tinental  beet  and  -'".000  tons  of  West  Indian  cane. 
Mr.  Adams  proceeds:  — 

The  migration  eastward  of  the  centre  of  the  Conti- 
nental system,  whose  focus,  under  Napoleon,  has  been 
at  Tans,  occasioned  the  rise  of  Germany.  But,  though 
the  capital  city  might  change,  the  instinct  of  the  cen- 
tralised mass  remained  constant;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  assuming  the  position  of  the  Emperor  of 
France. 'assumed  his  methods  and  his  attitude  towards 
England.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  civil- 
isations lay  in  a  difference  of  energy. 

The  figures  which  tell  of  the  impact  of  this  new 
Power  upon  its  maritime  rival  may  well  be  cal'ed 
dramatic.  Within  less  than  a  generation  from  the 
coronation  at  Versailles  of  the  German  successor  of 
Napoleon,  English  sugar  had  been  substantially  driven 
from  the  English  market,  the  West  Indies  had  been 
ruined,  Cuba"  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword, 
Spain  had  been  crushed  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  had  been  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
the  world  had  been  sent  plunging  forward  toward  a 
new  equilibrium.  Meanwhile,  sugar  had  been  forced 
down  to  £9  per  ton.  .  .  Taken  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, this  destruction  of  the  sugar  interest  may,  pro- 
bably,  be  reckoned  the  heaviest  financial  blow  that  a 
competitor  has  ever  dealt  Great  Britain,  unless  the  in- 
jury to  her  domestic  agriculture  by  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat  be  esteemed  a  loss  through  competition. 

What  the  Manchester  School  Has  Cost  England. 

This  blow  might,  in  Mr.  Adams'  opinion,  have 
been  warded  off  by  imposing  tariffs  on  bounty-fed 
sugar.  But  the  undisputed  economic  supremacy 
of  England,  which  only  lasted  from  1835  to  1S70, 
coincided  with  the  ascendency  of  the  Manchester 
School,  with  the  preponderance  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, and  with  the  rule  of  the  industrial  class. 
As  at  all  times,  the  powerful  class  exploited  the 
weaker:  the  industrial  population — capitalist  and 
wage-earner — sacrificed  farmers  at  home  and 
colonists  abroad  for  the  sake  of  cheap  food  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Adams  questions  the  advantage  of  cheap 
food  obtained  at  this  cost.  England  consumes 
84  lbs.  of  sugar  per  head  of  the  population,  while 
the  United  States,  next  highest  in  the  list,  are  con- 
tent with  35  lbs.  There  is  a  similar  "  extrava- 
gance "  in  other  articles  of  food. 

England  Going  the  Way  of  Spain. 
Meantime  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  precipi- 
tated the  agony  in  Cuba.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Adams, 
"  if  the  Spanish  civilisation  in  the  West  Indies  has 
fallen  amid  blood  and  fire,  the  English  shows  every 
sign  of  decrepitude."  It  accepted  the  bribe  of 
bounty-fed  sugar.  The  centralisation  which  is 
so  eminently  profitable  in  sugar  manufacture  was 
not  encouraged  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  waste  force  of  the  hill-streams 
was  not  utilised  for  cheap  and  swift  electric  trac- 
tion. Quick  sea  transit  was  also  discouraged.  So 
West  Indian  sugar  is  handicapped  in  its  contest 
with  beet  and  the  well-organised  State  railways  of 
the  Continent:  — 

Lastly,  Great  Britain,  while  abandoning  the  colonists 
to  the  Germans,  has  used  them  to  support  an  exceed- 


ingly costly  system  of  government,  whose  chief  object 
has' 1  wen  to  provide  a  long  pay-roll  and  pension-list. 
This  system  has  broken  down.  It  has  proved  only 
less  disastrous  than  that  of  Spain.  The  inference  from 
these  considerations  is,  that  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Western  tropics  is  disintegrating,  and  that  it  is  disin- 
tegrating because  a  governing  class  has  arisen  in  the 
Kingdom  which,  from  greed,  has  compounded  with 
its  natural  and  hereditary  enemy. 

The  Moral  for  the  United  States. 
As  the  extent  of  area  involved  increases  East- 
ward and  Westward,  London  and  Paris  are  no 
longer  the  rival  centres,  nor  English  and  French 
the  rival  nations.  The  new  foci  are  drawing  to- 
wards Russia  and  towards  America.  The  struggle 
now  lies  between  Americans  and  Germans.  Of 
these  wide  generalisations  the  practical  upshot 
is  put  as  follows:  — 

Unless  the  Maritime  system  can  absorb  and  con- 
solidate mankind  as  energetically  as  the  Continental,  the 
relation  which  the  two  have  borne  to  each  other  since 
Waterloo  must  be  reversed.  The  West  Indies  are  gra- 
vitating toward  the  United  States;  therefore,  the  West 
Indies  must  be  consolidated,  and  the  lines  of  com- 
munication with  them  be  shortened  and  cheapened. 
Therefore  a  canal  to  the  Pacific  must  be  built;  and 
Central  America  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
economic  mass,  much  as  Egypt  has  become  a  part 
of  England  in  order  to  guarantee  her  communications 
with  India.  Lastly,  adequate  outlets  for  the  products 
of  this  huge  centre  of  energy  must  be  insured.  .  .  . 
If  expansion  and  concentration  are  necessary,  because 
the  administration  of  the  largest  mass  is  the  least  costly, 
then  America  must  expand  and  concentrate  until  the 
limit  of  the  possible  is  attained;  for  Governments 
are  simply  huge  corporations  in  competition,  in  which 
the  most  economical,  in  proportion  to  its  energy,  sur- 
vives, and  in  which  the  wasteful  and  the  slow  are 
undersold  and  eliminated. 


Bret  Harte  on  the  Short  Story. 

"What  American  Literature  Owes  to  Its 
"rTcnouR. 

The  first  paper  in  "  Cornhill  "  for  July  is  that  on 
:'  The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story,"  by  Bret 
Harte."  He  disclaims  the  responsibility  often  im- 
puted to  him  for  the  origin  of  the  American  short 
story.  He  says  it  was  familiar  enough  in  form 
in  the  early  half  of  the  century,  but  it  was  not 
characteristic  of  American  life.  "So-called  Ameri- 
can literature  was  still  limited  to  English  methods 
and  upon  English  models."  "  It  took  an  English- 
man to  first  develop  the  humour  or  picturesqueness 
of  American  or  Yankee  dialect,  but  Judge  Hali- 
burton  succeeded  better  in  reproducing  '  Sam 
Slick's '  speech  than  his  character."  He  pro- 
ceeds:— 

But  while  the  American  literary  imagination  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  English  tradition,  an  unexpected 
factor  was  developing  to  diminish  its  power.  It  was 
Humour— of  a  quality  as  distinct  and  original  as  the 
country  and  civilisation  in  which  it  was  developed.  It 
was  at  first  noticeable  in  the  anecdote  or  f'  story," 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  such  beginnings,  was  orally 
transmitted.  It  was  common  in  the  bar-rooms  the 
gatherings  in  the  "  country  store,"  and  finally  at  public 
meetings  m   the  mouths  of  "  stump  orators."       Argu- 
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merits  were  clinched,  and  political  principles  illustrated, 
by  "  a  funny  story."  It  invaded  even  the  camp  meet- 
ing and  pulpit.  It  at  last  received  the  currency  of 
the  public  press.  But  whatever  met  it  was  so  dis- 
tinctly original  and  novel,  so  individual  and  charac- 
teristic, that  it  was  at  once  known  and  appreciated 
abroad  as  "  an  American  story."  Crude  at  first,  it  re- 
ceived a  literary  polish  in  the  press,  but  its  dominant 
quality  remained.  It  was  concise  and  condensed,  yet 
suggestive.  It  was  delightfully  extravagant — or  a  miracle 
of  under-statement.  It  voiced  not  only  the  dialect, 
but  the  habits  of  thought  of  a  people  or  locality.  It 
gave  a  new  interest  to  slang.  From  a  paragraph  of 
a  dozen  lines  it  grew  into  a  half  column,  but  always 
retaining  its  conciseness  and  felicity  of  statement.  It 
was  a  foe  to  prolixity  of  any  kind,  it  admitted  no  fine 
writing  or  affectation  of  style.  It  went  directly  to 
the  point.  It  was  burdened  by  no  conscientiousness;  it 
was  often  irreverent;  it  was  devoid  of  all  moral  re- 
sponsibility— but  it  was  original!  By  degrees  it  de- 
veloped character  with  its  incident,  often,  in  a  few 
lines,  gave  a  striking  photograph  of  a  community  or  a 
section,  but  always  reached  its  conclusion  without  an 
unnecessary  word.  It  became — and  still  exists  as — an 
essential  feature  of  newspaper  literature.  It  was  the 
parent    of   the    American    "  short   story." 

The  national  note  was  always  struck  by  the 
humourist,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  current  nar- 
rative fiction.  The  Mexican  War,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Struggle,  the  Civil  War,  found  no  echo  in  the 
romance  of  the  period. 

How  'The  Luck"  Was  Born. 
But  from  California  deliverance  came.  The 
Pacific  press  sparkled  with  satire  and  developed 
its  humourists,  but  the  short  story  arose  when 
Bret  Hart''  took  over  the  editorial  control  of 
the  "  Overland  Monthly."  He  tried  to  get  charac- 
teristic American  fiction  and  could  not:  — 

He  failed  to  discover  anything  of  that  wild  and 
picturesque  life  which  had  impressed  him,  first  as  a 
truant  schoolboy,  and  afterwards  as  a  youthful  school- 
master among  the  mining  population.  In  this  per- 
plexitv  he  determined  to  attempt  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency himself.  He  wrote  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp.''  However  far  short  it  fell  of  his  ideal  and  his 
purpose,  he  conscientiously  believed  that  he  had  painted 
much  that  "  he  saw.  and  part  of  which  he  was,"  that 
his  subject  and  characters  were  distinctly  Californian, 
as  was  equally  his  treatment  of  them.  But  an  un- 
expected circumstance  here  intervened.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  story  was  objected  to  by  both  printer  and 
publisher,  virtually  for  not  being  in  the  conventional 
line  of  subject,  treatment,  and  morals!  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  abandoned  outcast  mother  of  the  foundling 
"Luck,"  and  the  language  used  by  the  characters,  re- 
ceived a  serious  warning  and  protest.  The  writer 
was  obliged  to  use  his  right  as  editor  to  save  his  unfor- 
tunate contribution  from  oblivion.  When  it  appeared 
at  last,  he  saw  with  consternation  that  the  printer  and 

publisher  had  really  voiced  the  local  opinion 

However,  its  instantaneous  and  cordial  acceptance  as 
a  new  departure  by  the  critics  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  Europe  enabled  the  writer  to  follow  it  with  other- 
stories  of  a  like  character. 

So  the  foundling  of  the  West  owed  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  East.  The  writer  concludes  by  de- 
claring the  American  short  story  to-day  to  be  the 
germ  of  American  literature  to  come. 


A  "Punch"  Artist  : 
Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  "  Art  Journal  "  there 
is  an  interesting  notice  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  and 
his  work  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reid.  As  the  article  takes 
the  form  of  an  interview,  Mr.  Hopkins  may  be 
permitted  to  give  some  particulars  of  his  career 
in  his  own  words.       He  says:  — 

I  have  quite  decided  to  spend  no  more  of  my  energies 
on  the  particular  branch  ol  black-and-white  work  that 
has  monopolised  so  much  of  my  time  during  the  last 
twenty  years:  1  mean  that  class  of  artistic  hack-work 
that  I  'did  for  the  "Graphic,"  "Illustrated  London 
News,"    Ac. 

But  while  I  was  doing  this  sort  of  work,  I  always 
found  time  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  colour, 
both  water-colour  and  oils.  And  during  the  eighteen 
years  or  so  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Ii.W.S. 
I  have  never  missed  exhibiting  at  a  single  show. 

With  regard  to  black-and-white,  I  still  enjoy  mak- 
ing a  facsimile  drawing  for  "  Punch  "  when  I  feel  in 
the  humour,  and  when  I  think  I  have  a  good  object  to 
treat.  And  this  is  the  only  class  of  black-and-white 
work  I  shall  do  in  the  future. 

As  a  beginner  at  black-and-white  I  was  originally 
largely  influenced  by  the  work  of  tin-  late  George  Du 
Mauner,  who  gave  me  much  good  advice,  and  who  re- 
mained one  of  my  greatest  friends  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  1  was  also  under  the  spell  of  the  charm  of 
G.  J.  Pinwell,  A.  Boyd  Houghton  I  whose  work  was 
masterful  in  the  extreme,  but  not  known  to  the  majority 
to-day),  and  Fred  Walker.  The  latter  I  had  the  plea- 
sure also  of  knowing  personally.  All  these  four  men, 
but  especially  the  latter,  also  influenced  very  much 
my  early  water-colour  work.  And  my  admiration  in 
oil-painting  was — and  ever  will  be— Millais. 

I  think  now  I  go  my  own  way  in  water-colour  work, 
and  look  at  nothing  but  Nature.  I  try — as  I  think 
every  honest  worker  should — to  avoid  all  mannerisms, 
and  to  eschew  every  transient  fashion  which  sways  the 
art  world,  or  is  said  to  be  doing  so.  And  so  long 
as  the  artist  sticks  to  the  truth,  and  learns  from  Nature 
to  be  faithful  and  modest,  he  will  always  have  his  re- 
ward, though  he  may  newer  be  the  fashion. 


The  jubilee  of  Bedford  College  for  Women,  cele- 
brated last  month,  occasions  a  sketch  by  Mrs.  Step- 
ney Rawson  in  the  "  Girl's  Realm  "  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  that  institution. 


"British  Novelists  on  Show." 

The  ''  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  June  contains  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter.  Mr.  A.  M.  Knapp 
discusses  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and  concludes 
that  Japan  noes  not  grudge  the  United  States  their 
new  possession,  but  would  welcome  an  American 
alliance.  Japan,  also,  he  says,  sees  that  "  if  Eng- 
land is  a  land-grabber,  she  is  also,  everywhere 
and  always,  a  land-grubber  and  cultivator:  that 
in  some  large  and  generous  way  she  has  blessed 
every  people  upon  whom  she  has  laid  her  powerful 
hand."  Jacob  A.  Riis  writes  hopefully  of  the 
passing  of  the  tenement  blight.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lanier 
contributes  correspondence  between  Bayard  Taylor 
and  Sidney  Lanier,  which  shows  how  two  poets 
can  criticise  and  fortify  and  improve  each  other. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Williams,  writing  on  the  outlook  in 
Cuba,  grants  that  if  "  the  consent  of  the  governed" 
were  asked,  a  majority  would  vote  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  United  States:  but  he  pronounces  the 
minority  to  be  more  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
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looks  forward  to  the  present  situation  gliding 
into  permanent  control. 

There  is  a  bit  of  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  half- 
yearly  volume  which  ends  with  this  number — a 
note  headed,  "  British  Novelists  on  Show."  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  pointed  sentences:  — 

We  should  like  to  know  if  the  British  novelist  has 
not  at  last  worn  out  his  welcome  as  a  public  reader  in 
the  United  States.  Not  his  welcome  as  a  visitor  and 
a  friend  that  is  quite  another  matter.  Public  read- 
ings themselves  were  of  interest  many  years  ago. 

But  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  minds  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  old  reading  desk,  the 
audiences  also  have  changed.  Instead  of  giving  the 
reader  an  environment  of  thoughtful  attention,  they 
envelop  him  in  a  sudden  breeze  of  vapid  curiosity. 

The  world  has  a  quaint  suspicion  that  a  waning 
literary  reputation  furnishes  the  motive  of  these  adver- 
tising   pilgrimages. 

The  author  .  .  .  must  feel  the  injustice  which 
treats  him  as  if  he  were  a  specimen  astray  from  some 
museum.  To  be  the  plaything  instead  of  the  master 
of  fashion  is  fatal.  The  only  recourse  is  to  evade  the 
fashion. 

The  outcome  of  the  kind  of  exhibition  to  which 
Americans  have  been  treated  of  late  cannot  fail  to  be 
unpleasant. 

The   writer   somewhat    maliciously   recalls   that 

while  the  great  Greeks  stayed  at  home,  the  Greek- 

ligs  came  over  West  and  created  an  impression  in 

Rome    of    ineffaceable    contempt    for    everything 

Greek.     He  goes  on:  — 

It  is  an  open  question,  among  English  men  of  letters 
who  have  influenced  American  life  in  the  last  half- 
century,  which  class  was  the  more  powerful — that 
which  never  visited  America,  or  that  which  came  often 
and  stayed  late.  But  the  business  of  exhibition  and 
instruction   is   overdone. 


The  American  Convict  Lease  System. 
A  Tale  of  Hobeors. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  sickening  story  which  Mark 
Drayton  tells  in  the  July  "  Humanitarian  "  in  his 
paper  on  "  the  colour  problem  in  the  United 
States."  The  worst  part  of  his  narrative  deals 
with  the  Convict  Lease  System.  This  varies  in 
different  States,  but,  he  says:  — 

In  the  South,  the  lessees  have  absolute  power  over 
their  prisoners,  and  can  work  them  when  and  where 
they  choose.  They  are  also  free  to  administer  punish- 
ment ad  libitum;  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  convicts  are 
actually  worked  to  death,  the  sole  object  of  the  lessees 
being  to  make  money  out  of  their  wretched  victims. 
Some  States  let  out  all  their  prisoners  to  lessees  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  who  in  their  turn  sub-lease 
them  to  others  for  more  gain.  The  hardships  of  the 
convicts  are  moreover  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
profits  they  earn  for  each  fresh  task-master.  There 
are  no  State  officials,  and  consequently  no  public  super- 
vision;   fearful   abuses  therefore   prevail. 

Prisoners  are  let  out  by  means  of  advertisements — 
"  that  on  a  certain  day  so  many  able-bodied  convicts 
will  be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder  desiring  their 
labour."  Convicts  are  then  driven  to  a  stockade,  and 
sold  from  an  auction-block,  exactly  as  slaves  were  sold 
in  the  old  days  before  their  emancipation.  ...  In 
these  sales,  the  blacks  enormously  outnumber  the 
whii . 

Their  hardships  are  almost    indescribable.       Women 

and  children  undergoing  punishment    for  their  first  of- 

. fence,  work  side  by  side  with  hardened  men  and  occupy 

tin-  same  quarters  at  night.      Tin       a     o  ten  herded  to- 


gether in  the  open  air  with  no  resting  place  save  the 
bare  ground.  Accommodation  is  indeed  provided  in 
some  camps,  but  it  is  horribly  inadequate.  Here, 
sixty  or  more  prisoners — men,  women,  and  children — 
sleep  in  rooms  eighteen  feet  square  by  seven  in  height. 
These  have  neither  windows  nor  any  proper  ventilation, 
and  are  frequently  without  beds  or  furniture  of  any  kind. 
The  natural  result  of  this  forced  comradeship  is  that 
hundreds  of  children  are  born  and  brought  up  to  be 
criminals.  All  convicts  are  punished  in  public,  both 
sexes  being  treated  alike.  Women  and  girls,  stripped 
naked,  are  whipped  in  the  presence  of  men  and  boys. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  cases  are  those  of  the  children- 
little  boys  and  girls  being  frequently  arrested  and  sold 
for  long  periods.  By  means  of  this  institution  some 
States  receive  an  annual  income  varying  from  21,000 
dols.  to  250,000  dols.,  after  the  lessees  and  sub-lessees 
have  reaped  a  large  profit. 

The  writer  claims  that  the  Howard  Association 
Report  on  "  The  Coloured  Race  in  America  '  fully 
confirms  all  that  he  has  stated.  He  quotes  this 
ghastly  incident:  — 

The  fate  of  the  women  and  girls  may  be  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  case  of  one  young  gild — a  white 
prisoner — seventeen  years  of  age,  "  who,  after  being 
repeatedly  outraged  by  the  officers  of  a  camp,  fled  to 
the  woods.  She  was  hunted  by  bloodhounds,  stripped, 
and  publicly  flogged  amidst  jeers!"  The  numbers  of 
illegitimate  children  born  in  the  camps  are.  the  Report 
states,  permanently  retained  as  slaves! 


Against  "  Letting  off "  the  Drunkard. 

"  The  Legal  Advantages  of  being  a  Drunkard  " 
— so  runs  the  provocative  title  of  a  paper  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  "  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Daly.  The  writer 
speaks  from  "  several  years  of  observation  in  a 
large  City  police  court."  He  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  Duke  of  Wellington's  saying.  "  There 
is  nothing  so  cruel  as  impunity  for  crime."  He 
pleads  for  a  cessation  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  to- 
wards men  tempted  to  drunkenness.  He  com- 
plains of  the  Temperance  Party  directing  all  its 
energies  against  the  publican,  and  suggests  that 
penal  legislation  against  the  drunkard  would  be 
a  wise,  a  kind,  and  an  effective  means  of  reform. 
He  would  like  to  see  a  healthy  moral  indigna- 
tion aroused  against  the  drunkard  for  the  suffer- 
ing he  causes  to  wife  and  child,  as  well  as  for 
injury  to  employer,  workmates,  and  neighbours. 
He  is  convinced  that  legal  restraints,  and  the  loss 
of  many  privileges  enjoyed  by  sober  men,  the  load- 
ing of  drunkards  with  disadvantages  in  every 
station  of  life,  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  both 
to  his  victims  and  to  the  drunkard  himself.  He 
shows  how  a  man  steadily  sinks  into  drunken 
habits  for  want  of  the  salutary  restraints  imposed 
by  criminal  law. 

What  the  Temperance  Party  Might  Do. 
Mr.  Daly  urges  the  Temperance  Party  to  agitate 
for    a    comprehensive    statute    "  against    common 
drunkards  and   for  the  better  protection   of  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  them."       He  asks:  — 

Why  should  not  Parliament  be  asked   to  change  all 
this,   by   transferring  to   the  Criminal   list    all   cases   of 
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wilful  drunkenness,  which  cause  actual,  even  though 
accidental,  hurt  or  damage  to  the  person  or  property 
of  other  people,  whether  the  drunkard  be  at  the  time 
in  a  public  place  or  not?  That  simple  move  of  treat- 
ing accidental  damage,  consequent  on  wilful  drunken- 
ness, as  if  it  were  wilful  damage,  would  load  drunken- 
ness, in  innumerable  cases,  with  a  new  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Daly  would  take  away  from  the  drunkard 
the  privilege  of  being  served  with  drink.  In  Prus- 
sian Silesia  the  police  give  each  innkeeper  a  list 
of  persons  repeatedly  convicted  of  drunkenness 
whom  they  may  not  serve  again.  Mr.  Daly  sug- 
gests that  a  wife  might  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting a  publican  serving  her  husband  by  present- 
ing a  certificate  of  his  previous  conviction.  He 
would  make  drunkenness  during  work  hours  a  crime. 
He  would  authorise  a  constable  to  eject  drunken 
servants  from  their  masters'  premises.  He  would 
deprive  the  drunkard  of  the  power  over  wife  and 
child  which  the  sober  man  possesses. 

The  roliee  Court  as  Temperance  Agent. 

Mr.  Daly  holds  that  to  group  as  crimes  these  and 
many  other  offences  of  the  drunkard  in  one  public 
statute  would  rouse  a  sense  of  national  shame 
which  does  not  now  exist.      He  exclaims:  — 

Surely  it  is  time  to  teach  each  city  population  by  per- 
emptory legislation,  to  be  expounded  day  by  day  in 
Police  Courts,  that  whoever  by  wilful  and  deliberate 
drunkenness  injures  his  neighbour  directly,  or  betrays 
a  family  trust  of  recognised  obligation,  merits  some 
criminal  form  of  procedure,  and  is  sure  to  meet  it 
whether  he  be  in  a  public  street  or  not.  One  careful 
enactment  on  such  lines  would  probably  have  a  greater 
educative  effect  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation  than 
thousands  of  tracts  and  sermons. 

The  writer  contends  that  such  legislation  would 
not  be  opposed  by  "  the  trade,"  and  would  have  a 
chance  of  coming  into  existence,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  prohibition  projects.  It  would  also  be 
part  of  the  most  elementary  duty  of  Government, 
which  is  bound  to  protect  the  deserving  and  the 
weak  against  the  unruly  strong. 


The  Ice-Crushing  Boat : 

Commerce  Breaking  Her  Fetters  of  Frost. 

The  long  tyranny  of  winter  over  the  waterways 
of  the  North  seems  at  last  to  be  threatened  with 
a  successful  revolt.  In  "  Cassier's  "  for  June  Mr. 
George  E.  Walsh  tells  the  tale  of  "  fighting  the  ice 
in  river  and  lake'":  — 

Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Canada,  and  the 
northern  tier  of  States  of  North  America  are  ice-bound 
from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  warm  weather 
of  spring  thaws  them  out.  .  .  .  The  canals  affected 
by  King  Ice,  and  closed  up  during  the  winter  by  his 
iron  hand,  represent  some  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant water-ways  of  the  world,  and  when  Russia 
finishes  her  great  canal  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea— a  total  distance  of  1080  miles— another  great  artery 
of  travel   will   come   under   his   dominion. 

Americans  as  Pioneers. 
The  first  effort  to  unlock  the  frozen  corridors  of 
commerce  in   the   North  West  was  made  in   the 


straits  of  Mackinac,  nine  miles  wide,  which  part 
the  two  peninsulas  of  Michigan.  The  experiment 
proved  a  success.  A  fleet  of  ice-crushers  has 
sprung  up.  Russia  has  had  one  built  at  Copen- 
hagen and  another  on  the  Tyne.  Says  Mr. 
Walsh.— 

Northern  Europe  will  soon  make  a  systematic  effort 
to  unlock  the  grip  of  ice  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  bays 
near  the  principal  cities.  Not  less  important  may 
this  prove  to  her  (Russia's)  power  in  the  East  than  the 
construction  of  her  great  canal  and  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
road. 

The  Russian  Ice-Breaker. 

"  Pearson's  "  for  July  publishes  an  account  by 
Levin  Carnac  of  the  Ermack,  "  the  strongest  ship 
afloat,"  "the  largest  and  most  powerful  ice-breakei 
yet  built,"  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  on  the 
Tyne.      He  says:  — 

Imagine,  to  begin  with,  a  hull  of  steel  305  feet  long, 
71  feet  broad,  42  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  8,000  tons 
displacement,  which  is  capable  of  being  hurled  on  to 
an  ice-pack  10  feet  thick  with  the  concentrated  energy 
of  12,000  horse-power  without  getting  hurt,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  Ermack  really  is. 

The  ice-breaker  does  not  break  the  ice  up — she  breaks 
it  down;  and  fore  and  aft  amidships  she  is  so  con- 
structed that  there  is  not  a  single  angle  that  the  ice 
can  get  hold  of.  Her  sides  are  as  round  as  those  of 
an  apple,  and  everv  surface  that  she  presents  to  the 
ice  is  that  of  an  unbroken  curve. 

How  She  Works. 

If  she  were  caught  between  a  couple  of  closing  masses 
of  ice  she  would  just  begin  to  rise  slowly  and  easily,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  shiver.  Meanwhile  her  power- 
ful pumps  would  be  set  to  work,  certain  of  her  com- 
partments would  be  filled  up  with  water;  and  in  the 
end  the  ice  would  have  to  support  a  weight  of  about 
10,000  tons, — or  give  way.      It  would  probably  give  way. 

The  Ermack  is  a  double  shin  from  end  to  end,  and 
her  two  skins  are  so  connected  and  fortified  by  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  bulkheads  or,  as  we  should  say 
in  landsman's  language,  partitions  of  steel  framed  in 
girders  of  enormous  strength,  that  they  are  practically 
uncrushable,  while  the  ship  herself  is  practically  un- 
sinkable.  She  is  divided  into  forty-eight  absolutely 
water-tight  compartments.  She  gets  water  for  her 
boilers  by  means  of  an  ice-box,  an  open  tube  from  the 
main  deck  down  to  the  water  under  the  ship's  bottom 
which  is  far  below  the  level  of  any  ordinary  ice. 

Her  Enormous   Strength. 

Her  unique  strength  appears  from  the  following 

estimate:  — 

If  the  Ermack  were  lying  on  her  beam  ends  along- 
side a  quay  three  hundred  feet  long,  at  each  end  of 
which  there  was  a  giant  crane  with  a  lifting  capacity 
of  four  thousand  tons,  and  these  two  got  hold  of  her 
and  lifted  her  clean  out  of  the  water,  she  would  hang 
between  them  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  steel.  If  the  same 
test  were  applied  to  the  most  strongly  built  ship  in 
the  British  Navy  she  would  crumple  up  by  her  own 
weight  like  a  structure  of  wet  cardboard. 

Through  the  Ice-bound  Baltic. 
Her  first  voyage  was  a  complete  success:  — 

The  Ermack,  during  a  period  when  the  Baltic  was 
more  blocked  by  ice  than  it  has  been  for  sixteen  years, 
steamed  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Neva  practically  without 
let  or  hindrance,  meeting  ice  varying  from  eighteen 
inches  to  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  When  she  got 
to  Kronstadt  she  was  plugging  at  six  and  a  half  knots 
through  ice  eighteen  inches  thick  with  a  lot  of  snow  on 
top  of  it.  After  leaving  Kronstadt  she  went  to  Reval, 
where  the  ice  was  twenty  feet  thick.  She  broke  this  up 
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and  released  nine  frozen  -up  steamers,  anil  then  proceeded 
to  smash  up  the  ne  outside  the  harbour,  and  bring 
others    in    which    had    been    Waiting    outside. 

When  the  trials  were  over,  the  ship  was  examined 
inside  and  out.  The  outer  skin,  where  she  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  ice,  was  polished  perfectly  white, 
lint  there  was  no  sign  of  strain  or  leakage.  When  she 
has  done  her  work  in  the  Baltic  the  Krniaek  will  pro- 
bably he  sent  round  to  the  White  Sea  to  attack  the  ice 
in  the  great  port  of  Archangel.  .  .  .  Later  on  she, 
or  other  crafts  like  her,  will  probably  be  the  means 
of  keeping  the  North-east  Passage  clear,  and  thus  not 
only  providing  Russia  with  a  new  water-way  to  the 
Far  East,  hut  also  opening  up  the  great  river-mouths 
of  Northern  Siberia  to  an  almost  all-the-year-round 
trade. 


Woman  in  Central  Africa. 

The  Peers,  who  are  so  mortally  afraid  of  ad- 
mitting women  to  a  share  in  municipal  and  na- 
tional government,  have  evidently  much  ground  to 
cover  before  they  come  up,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  to  the  level  of  the  natives  of  Central  Africa. 
For  Mr.  L.  A.  Wallace,  in  the  "  Geographical  Jour- 
nal "  for  June,  describing  his  journey  over  the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika  plateau,  tells  us  that  several  o' 
the  tribes  there  have  women  for  chiefs,  and  pay 
them  great  respect.  The  husbands  of  these  chief- 
tainesses  are,  it  appears,  relegated  to  "  a  back 
seat."       Mr.   Wallace  says:  — 

Amongst  the  Awanda  also  I  had  seen  women  acting 
as  chiefs  of  villages  under  the  paramount  ehiet  Kasonso, 
whose  daughters  they  were  said  to  be,  and  in  all  cases 
they  were  treated  with  respect  and  some  ceremony  by 
their  people,  and  were  generally  accompanied  by  from 
ten  to  fifteen  headmen,  amongst  whom  I  supposed  was 
the  husband;  but  as  he  was  never  pointed  out  to 
me  nor  referred  to  in  any  way,  I  presume  that  amongst 
these  tribes  the  husband  of  a  chieftainess  may  be  a 
man    of   little   or   no   account. 

He  reports  that  the  natives  are  now  generally 

friendly  to  the  English.       Such  being  the  temper 

of  the  people,  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  read  what 

Captain    Boileau    reports   in    the   same   "  Journal  " 

of  his  travels  in  that  region:  — 

Let  me  say  that  on  return  to  England  many  people 
seemed  to  think  we  had  been  through  many  hardships 
and  risks.  As  far  as  the  inhabitants  are'  concerned 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  than  there  is  here.  One 
day,  while  encamped  close  to  the  road  beyond  Fife,  our 
boy  put  his  head  into  the  tent  and  muttered  the  magic 
word    "  Donna.  This    turned    out    to    be    Miss    Cad- 

dick,  who  was  travelling  up  to  Tanganyika  for  pleasure 
lhis  she  successfully  did  without  any  more  serious  ad- 
venture than  an  interview  with  a  surfy  chief,  who  would 
not  supply  carriers.       He  came  off  second   best. 


Portrait-Photography. 

•  The  first  law  of  portraiture  in  any  kind  is 
to  produce  a  likeness  recognisable  on  sight  by  any- 
one who  knows  it,  has  seen,  and  observed  the  per- 
son portrayed."  Thus  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship,  writ- 
ing in  the  "  Art  Journal  "  for  July,  introduces  his 
article  on  Mr.  Caswall  Smith,  the  eminent  photo- 
grapher.     The  writer  continues:  — 

But  the  personality  of  the  artist,  which  goes  for  so 
imiili    in    the   painting   or   drawing   of   a   portrait,    and 


which  finds  an  apologist  in  the  dictum  that  no  painter 
can  put  into  a  portrait  more  than  his  own  mind  con- 
tains, is  really  as  important,  though  more  subtle  a 
factor,  in  the  art  of  portrait-photography. 

The  only  solid  distinction  between  the  two  arts  as 
to  final  result  is.  that  while  a  poor  or  inaccurate 
draughtsman  can  never  produce  a  convincing  likeness, 
the  most  mechanical  photographer  may,  under  favour- 
able conditions  of  light,  and  a  chance  happy  mood  in 
the  sitter,   blunder  into  producing  a  fine  portrait. 

In  both  arts,  personality,  intuition,  the  gift  of  seiz- 
ing the  right  mood,  are  equally  essential.  Nor  in 
photography  is  the  process  nearly  so  instantaneous  as 
is  generally  imagined,  for  the  artist  photographer  makes 
as  many  trial  negatives  as  the  portrait-painter  makes 
sketches  or  studies,  while  in  either  case  the  craftsman's 
intuition  finds  the  right  moment,  the  touch  or  manage- 
ment of  light,  which  fixes  and  epitomises  the  subtlest 
characteristics    of    face,    expresion    and    gesture. 

Mr.  Caswall  Smith  owes  his  success  to  this  per- 
sonality, to  his  rapid  and  penetrating  observation,  to 
his  power  of  seizing  the  best  mood,  and  noting  and 
selecting  the  characteristic  contours  and  expressions  of 
his  sitters.  Probably  no  one  else,  except  Mr.  Hollyer, 
aims  at  these  results  by  the  simple  process  of  taking 
the  negative  at  a  moment  when  the  sitter  is  quite  un- 
conscious of  being  victimised. 

Mr.  John  Caswall  Smith  was  born  in  1866,  but  it 
was  not  till  1883  that  he  started  his  photographing 
career  by  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, and  for  some  time  the  two  artists  carried  on 
the  tradition  of  Mrs.  Cameron.       In  1894,  however, 
the   partnership   was   dissolved,   and   Mr.    Caswall 
Smith  opened  his  studio  at  805  Oxford-street.      An 
innovation,  perhaps,  a  unique  experiment,  is  this 
photographic  studio,  "with  brick  and  opaque  walls, 
a  large  north  light  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  two 
large  windows  below  in  the  wall  itself,  either  or 
both  of  which  can  at  will  be  darkened  with  blinds." 
Among  the   photographs,    by  Mr.    Caswall   Smith 
illustrating  the  article  are  portraits  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Watts,  Miss  Ida  Nettleship,  and  Mr.  Forbes-Robert- 
son.     Equally    interesting    as    his    portraits,    are 
Mr.  Caswall  Smith's  photographs  of  pictures,  not- 
ably   the    works    of    Mr.   G.   F.  Watts,   Sir  Edwin 
Burne-Jones,  Albert  Moore,  Lord  Leighton,  Rosettl, 
and  others. 


Curious  Cycle  in  American  Wheat. 

Tiiree  Tears  Ghod  Crops:  Three  Years  Bad. 

The  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Maurice  Low 
in  the  "  National  Review,"  are  very  probably  en- 
tering on  a  period  of  depression.  He  cites  certain 
facts  which  suggest  a  singular  generalisation:  — 

Statistics  show,  what  on  their  face  may  be  merely 
a  coincidence,  but  which  may  be  the  result  of  some 
natural  law  as  yet  not  understood,  that  poor  wheat 
ciops  and  good  wheat  crops  appear  to  run  in  cycles 
of  three  years.  From  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Depaitment  I  find  that  the  years  1890, 
-,,o  ,'„4ln<1  1S91  were  fat  years,  the  yield  averaging 
0)8,99,  000  bushels,  the  price  76.7  cents  per  bushel  and 
the  value  390,119,423  dols.  The  three  following  years 
7^rfpte?n\  f?r  ^e,  farmer>  the  average  of  the  crop  being 
441,167,362  bushels,  the  average  51.2  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  value  225,670,801  dols.,  an  average  shrinkage 
of  KioOOd.OOU  dols.  These  were  three  years  of  busi- 
ness depression  which  bred  the  great  discontent  and 
distress    which    manifested    itself    so    potently    in    1896. 
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The  last  three  years  the  farmer  has  been  prosperous, 
the  crop  increasing  in  size  each  year.  The  average 
was  544,327,406  bushels,  the  average  price  per  bushel 
/U.5  cents,  and  the  average  value  377,306,660  dols.  Now 
we  are  entering  upon  another  triennial  period,  and 
curiously  enough  all  reports  thus  far  received  from  the 
wheat  growing  states  indicate  that  the  yield  this  year 
will  be  below  last  year's  crop  and  not  up  to  the  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  Low  repeats  that  last  year's  great  boom  was 
flue  to  the  large  crops,  the  Government's  extraor- 
dinary military  expenditures,  and  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  the  Dingley  Bill,  but  that  soon  the  na- 
tion will  experience  what  corresponds  to  the  morn- 
ing headache  after  a  night  of  dissipation. 


The  True  Art  of  Puritanism. 

Professor  Dowden  contributes  to  the  "  Contem- 
porary "  a  paper  with  many  noble  passages  in  it  on 
Puritanism  and  English  literature.  Following  Dr. 
Marcineau's  division  of  all  men  into  Catholic  or 
Puritan,  the  writer  finds  the  central  idea  of  Puri- 
tanism in  its  contention  that  "  the  relation  be- 
tween the  invisible  spirit  of  man  and  the  invisible 
God  was  immediate  rather  than  mediate."  Its 
cardinal  error  lay  in  "  a  narrow  conception  of  God 
as  the  God  of  righteousness  alone,  and  not  as  also 
the  God  of  joy.  and  beauty,  and  intellectual  light." 
Yet  it  was  not  without  a  lofty  ideality  of  its  own: 

Religious  ideas  and  religious  emotions,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Puritan  habit  of  mind,  seek  toj  realise 
themselves  not  in  an.  but,  without  any  intervening 
medium,  in  character,  in  conduct,  in  life.  It  is  thus 
thai    the    gulf    between    sense    and    spirit    is    bridged. 

Cromwell's  Idea  of  a  Nation's  Work. 

Through  what  was  practical  in  the  Puritan  spirit 
when  seen  at  its  highest,  a  noble  ideality  breaks  forth 
Its  canticles  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  if  heard  meanly 
in  the  church  or  chapel,  are  heard  nobly  on  the  battle- 
held.  If  Puritanism  did  not  fashion  an  Apollo  with  the 
bow  or  a  Venus  with  the  apple,  it  fashioned  virile  Eng- 
lishmen. 

"  We  that  serve  you,"  writes  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Parliament  immediately  after  the  amazing  vic- 
tory of  Dunbar,  "beg  of  you  not  to  own  us— but  God 
alone.  We  pray  you  own  this  people  more  and  more; 
for  they  are  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel.  Dis- 
own yourselves;— but  own  your  authority;  and  improve 
it  to  curb  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  such  as  would 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  though  under  what 
specious  pretences  soever.  Relieve  the  oppressed,  hear 
the  groans  of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Be  pleased 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions:— and  if  there 
be  any  one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich, 
that  suits  not  a  Commonwealth.  If  He  thai  strengthens 
your  servants  to  light,  please  to  give  you  hearts  to  set 
upon  these  things,  in  order  to  His  glory,  and  the  glory 
of  your  Commonwealth, — besides  the  benefit  England 
shall  feel  thereby,  you  shall  slim.,  forth  to  other 
nations,  who  shall  emulate  the  glory  of  such  a  pattern, 
and  through  the  power  of  God  turn  in  to  the  like." 
_  And  since  the  instinct  of  beauty  works  indefatigably 
in  man,  other  arts  may  be  looked  for  in  time  to  grow 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  righteousness.  Con- 
tinental, if  not  English,  critics  have  recognised  the 
fact  that  a  Puritan  strain  has  entered  into  much  that 
is   most    characteristic   in    our    literature. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  formative  influences  from 
which  a  Puritan  literature  might  arise.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Puritanism  was  only  for  a 
short    time    triumphant.        Except    for    a    few    years, 


Puritanism  was  militant  or  Puritanism  was  depressed. 
\\  e  can  only  conjecture  whether  a  great  literature 
would  have  developed  on  a  Puritan  basis  if  the  Com- 
monwealth had  existed  even  for  one  entire  generation; 
we  can  only  surmise  on  the  question  whether  righteous- 
ness would  have  flowered  in  beauty,  and  severity  have 
worn  the  garments  of  joy. 

The  writer  selects  Milton  and  Bunyan  as  typical 
exponents  of  Puritanism.  The  difficulty  which  it 
felt  in  finding  an  imaginative  body  for  the  deepest 
experiences  of  the  soul  Milton  only  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  by  his  classic  culture.  "  The 
Hebraic  ideas  and  the  classical  garb  "  do  not  al- 
ways fit.  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  "  is  derived 
from  only  one  of  the  two  antiquities;  it  is  the 
prose-epic  of  English  Hebraism." 


The  Latest  Heir  to  the  British  Crown. 
And  only  Five  Tkaes  Old. 

"  Prince  Edward  of  York,  our  King  to  be,"  is  the 
subject  of  a  good  sketch  by  Mrs.  Tooley,  in  the 
"  Lady's  Realm  "  for  July.  The  fierce  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne  softens  into  a  tenderer  radi- 
ance when  it  strikes  into  the  Royal  nursery;  but 
Mrs.  Tooley  carefully  keeps  her  appreciation  from 
sinking  into  sycophancy,  or,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
"fulsome  ecstatics."  She  reports  that,  though  only 
five  years  old,  "Prince  Edward  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly friendly  disposition  towards  strangers,  and 
bears  himself  with  a  fearless  and  courteous 
manner."  He  has  been  put  through  the  Royal 
drill    from    babyhood. 

He  has  been  trained  from  his  infancy  to  leturn  the 
salutes  of  passers-by.  When  a  mere  '  baby  out  driv- 
ing on  Ins  nurse  s  lap,  his  veil  was  always  raised,  and  he 
was  taught  to  shake  his  chubby  little  hand  when  anyone 
was  encountered  on  the  road  who  appeared  to  know 
I11111.  Now  he  salutes  111  the  most  approved  military 
stvle,  ami  his  quick  eye  will  discern  a  soldier  or  a 
policeman  far  across  Sandringham  Park,  and  he  looks 
tor  an  exchange  of  courtesies. 

Little  "  Davy." 
Although  Prince  Edward  is  the  boy's  public  and 
official  title,  yet,  Mrs.  Tooley  explains— 
the  Princess  of  Wales  could  not  endure  to  have  her 
heart-strings  torn  by  a  name  which  would  recall  her 
own  lost  Prince  Eddie,  so  in  the  family  circle  Prince 
Jidward  is  called  by  Ins  last  name  of  David,  abbreviated 
into   "  Davy.  One   wonders   why   this   name     so   sin- 

gularly appropriate  to  a  Prince  of  Wales,  has  never  been 
borne  by  an  heir  to  the  throne. 

War  in  the  Royal  Nursery. 

Among  other  gossip  of  the  nursery  we  hear  that 
Prince  Edward  was  much  put  out  by  the  arrival 
of  his  brother.  Prince  Albert:  "  He  did  not  like  the 
new  baby,"  and  showed  his  dislike  freely.  The 
advent  of  a  baby  sister  caused  him  no  such  grief. 
"  He  patronises  little  Princess  Victoria,  but  seems 
very  fond  of  her."  Here  is  a  glimpse  into  the 
methods  of  his  parents'  management:  — 

The  Royal  nursery  is  not  without  skirmishes  between 
the  two  young  princes,  who  are  evenly  matched  in  the 
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matter  of  spun.  Prince  Edward  makes  the  most  of 
his  slight  seniority,  l>ut  Prince  Albert  lias  no  intention 
of  accepting  the  place  of  younger  son  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  riding  a  rocking-horse.  One  day  the  Duchess 
of  Xork  was  quite  shocked,  on  entering  the  nursery, 
to  find  the  two  young  Princes  "having  it  out"  in 
proper  style,  and  was  about  to  have  them  punished, 
but  the  Duke  said,  "  Oh,  let  them  tight  it  out;  they 
will  make  the  better  men   tor  it." 

An  Anglo-Russian  Alliance. 

-Mrs.  Tooley  reminds  us  of  the  special  affection 

Her  Majesty  shows  to  this  wee  great-grandson  of 

hers,  and  says,  "  Prince  Edward  always  calls  the 

Queen  '  Granny,'   while  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 

'Grandmamma.'  "      Here  is  a  pretty  little  story:  — 

The  longest  journey  vet  undertaken  by  our  future 
King  was  to  "  Granny's  Castle  in  the  Highlands.  .  . 
This  memorable  visit  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1896,  at  the  time  when  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  with  their 
infant  daughter,  the  Grand-Duchess  Olga,  were  visit- 
ing the  Queen  at  Balmoral.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see 
the  two  children  together.  The  Grand-Duchess  Olga 
was  just  beginning  to  walk,  and  Prince  Edward,  hav- 
ing in  the  far  distant  past  overcome  the  initial  diffi- 
culties of  locomotion,  supported  the  uncertain  footsteps 
of  his  fair  play-mate  in  a  most  chivalrous  fashion.  The 
story  goes  that  the  Queen,  seeing  Prince  Edward  and 
the  Grand-Duchess  Olga  toddling  across  the  room  to- 
gether, smiled  and  said,  "  La  belle  alliance.''  However, 
the  matrimonial  intentions  of  Prince  Edward  have  not 
yet  been  declared,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  compro- 
mise the  little  Grand-Duchess  by  any  further  reference 
to  the  subject. 


Plans  for  a  Christian  Daily. 

The  "  Puritan "  for  July  publishes  three  con- 
tributions on  the  need  of  starting  a  Christian  daily 
newspaper.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitchett,  our  Australasian 
editor,  tells  '"  how  a  Christian  newspaper  suc- 
ceeded "  in  Australia.  The  "  Melbourne  Daily 
Telegraph  "'  was  begun  partly  because  of  the  in- 
sufficient attention  given  to  religious  news  by 
the  other  papers.  It  did  not  exclude  liquor  adver- 
tisements. It  succeeded.  It  was  discontinued 
simply  because  of  the  heavy  losses  of  its  pro- 
prietors in  the  great  bank  crisis.  Lord  Overtoun 
thinks  the  proposed  Christian  daily  would  have 
to  take  a  clear  line  in  politics  and  be  of  a  Liberal 
complexion.  He  reckons  it  would  need  a  capital 
of  £100,000,  which  should  be  spread  over  a  large 
constituency.  Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Atkins,  editor  of  the 
"  Young  Man,"  would  include  dramatic  criticism, 
and  would  not  give  politics  a  back  seat.  He  goes 
on:  — 

How  could  we  make  sure  of  a  good  paper?  Let 
me  suggest  very  briefly  what  I  should  consider  an 
ideal  newspaper  staff.  I  would  make  Mr.  Stead 
Editor-in-Chief.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  journalist 
in  England;  and,  barring  a  few  fads,  he  w-ould  be  a 
perfect  editor.  Put  I  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
mere  arm-chair  editor.  I  would  send  him  on  long 
and  frequent  journeys  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  gain- 
ing information,  and  interviewing  kings  and  queens  and 
statesmen.  He  would  send  home  letters  which  would 
alone  give  the  paper  an  enormous  sale.  Mr.  John 
Derry,  of  "  The  Sheffield  Independent,"  would  make 
a  good  Assistant  Editor;  so  would  Mr.  Hammerton, 
of  "  The  Birmingham  Weekly  Post."      I  would  secure 


Mr  Hill,  of  "The  Westminster,"  as  News  Editor;  and 
Mr  William  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  "  The  Spectator  "  as  Prin- 
cipal Leader- Writer.  I  would  let  Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson 
do  the  Dramatic  Criticism;  I  would  get  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  to  take  charge  of  the  Literary  Page;  and  1 
would  engage  Mrs.  Tooley  as  Lady  Representative  and 
Interviewer.  I  would  secure  the  serial  rights  in  the 
next  novels  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Ellen  Thorny- 
croft  Fowler.  And  the  money?  I  really  do  not 
think  we  should  need  more  than  £100,000  to  start  with, 
and  this  could  be  raised  in  a  week. 


Over  the  Grave  of  Seven  Days' 
Journalism. 

Something  like  funeral  sermons  over  the  late 
and  unlamented  experiment  of  seven  day  news- 
papers appears  in  one  or  two  of  the  magazines. 

A  Formidable  "  Triple  Alliance." 
In  the  "  National  Review,"  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hen- 
son  writes  on  the  "  British  Sunday  "  and  its  vic- 
torious repulse  of  aggressive  journalism.  "  For 
the  moment,"  he  says,  "the  institution  has  been 
saved;  it  will  pay  nobody  for  some  while  to  out- 
rage popular  sentiment  on  the  subject."  He  owns 
the  potency  of  the  fact:  — 

The  triple  alliance  of  the  Anglican  Hierarchy,  the 
Nonconformist  Conscience,  and  "  Labour  "  can  dispose 
of  forces  which  even  journalists  must  respect.  In  the 
last  resort,  as  we  all  know,  despotisms  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  plebiscite;  and  it  is  good  for  the  despots 
occasionally  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  fact. 

The  time  proved  to  be  badly  chosen;  the  in- 
novators "  came  into  contact  with  the  Protestant 
reaction  and  the  national  pride."  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Henson  goes  on  to  argue,  "  the  British  Sunday 
survives  in  a  dilapidated  condition  amid  unkindly 
surroundings."  Should  it  be  preserved?  "The 
religious  obligation  of  Sunday  in  the  Puritan  sense 
is  no  longer  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  English- 
men." The  question  must  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  social  utility,  therefore,  and  not  of  re- 
ligious obligation. 

An    Awesome    Prospect. 
On  this  ground  he  holds  "  the  case  for  conserva- 
tism "  to  be  very  strong  indeed: 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  jealous  protection  of  the 
weekly  holiday  is  the  true  policy  of  the  working-classes 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  .  .  .  But  scarcely 
less  necessary  is  the  preservation  of  Sunday  from 
frankly  falling  into  the  category  of  popular  holidays. 
Fifty-two  "  Bank  Holidays  "  in  the  year  would  be  de- 
structive of  all  the  best  possibilities  of  Sunday,  and 
almost  infinitely  mischievous.  The  weekly  holiday 
must  be  preserved  under  lock  and  key  until  the  work- 
ing-classes have  learned  how  to  use  it.  .  .  .  My 
main  contention  is  that  the  social  worth  of  Sunday  is 
largely  contingent  on  its  exemption  from  the  vulgar  and 
exhausting  enjoyments  of  ordinary  holidays. 

"" "  Fifty-two  Bank  Holidays  in  the  year  "  is  truly 

an  appalling  prospect. 

A  Curious  Prediction. 
Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  recalls  in  the  "  New  Century 
Review  "   a  curious   prophecy   uttered   about  1871 
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by  a  pious  Frenchman  named  Alphonse  Esquiros, 
on  revisiting  London  after  twenty  years'  absence. 
He  remarked  on  the  change  that  had  come  over 
Sunday  observance,  and  said:  — 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  British  Sabbath  become  the 
dies  festus  for  middle  class  English  banquets:  if  I  live, 
1  shall  see  the  attempt  to  issue  Sunday  editions  of  the 
rnorning  papers.  But  there  your  countrymen  will 
draw  the  line. 

He  died  in  1876,  twenty-three  years  before  his 
prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The   Preacher  the  Worst  Seculariser. 

Mr.  Eseott  puts  a  rathe-r  severe  "  click  in  the 

gallop "    of    the    triumphant    pulpiteer.        He    not 

anly  says:  — 

The  check  given  to  seven  day  journalism  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  any  particular  re- 
ligious sect.  It  is  rather  the  practical  assertion  of  the 
common-sense  English  view,  consecrated  by  long,  re- 
ligious associations,  that  a  cessation  from  the  labours 
and  employments  of  the  rest  of  the  week  mi  one  day 
is  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  for  the  soul. 

He  goes  on  to  charge  the  pulpit  with  the  in- 
creasing secularisation  of  Sunday! 

The  Sundaj  sermons  that  classes  and  masses  alike, 
quite  as  much  in  churches  as  in  chapels,  are  eonstrained 
to  hear,  really  do  more  to  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween Sunday  and  week-day  teaching  and  reading  than 
would  the  issue  of  half  a  dozen  morning  papers.  In- 
genuity and  originality  are  the  methods  by  which  these 
homilists  seek  to  attract  and  instruct  their  faithfully 
peripatetic  docks.  The  formality  of  the  Scripture 
text  may  be  retained — it  is  used  chiefly  as  the  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  moral  essay  or,  rather,  a  leading 
article,  such  as,  very  probably,  the  preacher  himself 
was  writing  a  day  or  two  ago.  Up-to-dateness,  keen 
and  universal  sympathies  with,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of,  the  rery  latest  secular  writings,  travels,  history, 
comedy,  tragedy,  poetry,  science,  essay,  novel — these 
are  the  "  notes  "  of  the  popular  preacher  of  to-day, 
who  "(ten  seems  to  be  a  literal)    logroller  as  well. 

It  is  absurd  hypocrisy  for  professional  pietists  to 
complain  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive features  and  honours  when  their  representa- 
tive teachers  -if  they  touch  on  religion  in  their  pulpit 
discourses— make  themselves  mere  echoes  of  Lux 
Mundi  ami  of  the  New  Criticism;  or,  if  they  aim  at 
being  soeial  reformers,  find  the  inspiration  for  their 
sermons  just  as  much  in  the  newspapers  as  Charles 
Reade  U3ed  to  find  ins  facts  for  his  novels.  It  is 
less  in  the  preachers  themselves  than  in  those  who 
sit  under  them  that  a  security  may  be  found  against 
the  Sunday  sermon  becoming  nothing  more  than  the 
echo  of  the  Saturday  article  or  the  rechauffee  of  the 
Saturday  criticism. 

The  Mediaeval  Sunday. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Father  Thurston, 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  writes  on  the  Mediaeval 

Sunday.        He    qotes    from    the    dialogue   between 

Dives  and  Pauper,  published  in  1405:  — 

The  holy  day  is  ordained  for  rest  and  relieving  both 
of  body  and  of  soul.  And  therefore  in  law  of  kind, 
in  law  written,  in  law  of  grace,  and  ever  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  (he  holy  day  hath  been  sola- 
ciotts  (comforting)  with  honesty,  both  for  soul  and 
body,  and  lor  worship  of  God,  whose  day  is  that  day, 
solacious  in  clothing,  in  meat  and  drir.-k,  in  occupation 
honest,  with  mirth  making.  And  therefore  the  pro- 
phet saith,  This  is  the  day  that  God  made,  make  we 
now   merry   and    he   we   glad. 

This  Jesuit  divine  goes  on  to  say:  — 


The  principle  of  encouraging  reasonable  amusement 
was  nevertheless  surely  a  sound  one.  There  was  not 
more,  but  less,  drinking  when  the  Sunday  afternoons 
were  spent,  as  the  statutes  directed,  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  in  feats  of  strength  and  skill.  In  the  Lon- 
don of  our  own  days  much  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  of  late  years,  and  the  bicycle  is  effecting 
wonders  everywhere.  But  there  must  be  many  country 
clergymen  who  would  welcome  cordially  a  return  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  would  find  such 
occupations  as  cricket,  football,  volunteer  drill,  or 
practice  at  the  rifle-butts  an  improvement  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  which  at  present  prevails  over  a  great 
part  of  England. 


Singing  on  the  River. 

The  "  Girl's  Realm  "  is  to  be  recommended  for 
laying  stress  on  the  delights  which  may  be  won  on 
the  river.  Only  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
Thames  is  not  the  only  stream  which  can  be 
utilised  for  joy.  "A  naiad"  recounts  some  of 
her  experiences  of  "  the  pleasures  of  the  river," 
and  gives  good  advice  to  intending  boat-women. 
Bessie  Hatton  contributes  quite  a  prose  idyll  en- 
titled "  Music  on  the  River,"  which  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  sometimes,  at  least,  our  English  songs 
find  their  true  environment.  We  too  often  for- 
get that  singing  is  not  primarily  a  thing  of  draw- 
ing-room or  concert-room:  it  is  native  to  the  open 
air.      The  writer  tells  her  story:  — 

At  Cookham,  a  year  or  two  back,  I  was  having  tea 
on  the  lawn  of  the  hotel,  which  slopes  down  to  the 
river,  when  a  distant  voice,  accompanied  by  a  mando- 
line and  a  guitar,  caught  my  ear.  The  boat  was  some 
distance  away,  but  it  was  making  for  the  landing-stage 
of  the  hotel.  As  it  came  nearer,  the  sweet  strains  of 
"  Barbara  Allen  "  silenced  the  chattering  groups  of 
men  and  women  who  were  regaling  themselves  with 
tea,  lemonade,  and  "  shandy-gaff."  The  pathetic  air 
came  floating  down  the  river,  borne  on  the  summer 
breeze,  nearer  and  nearer.  .  .  .  There  seemed  to 
be  a  spell  upon  the  listeners,  as  the  girl's  sweet  voice 
rose  and  fell  and  eventually  ceased. 

All  present  watched  with  interest  as  the  two  young 
ladies  of  the  partv  were  handed  out  of  the  boat.  '.  .  . 
I  presently  found  myself  talking  quite  familiarly  with 
the  sweet-voiced  singer,  who  was  as  pretty  as  she  was 
charming.  I  learned  that  she  and  her  married  sister, 
together  with  her  brother-in-law  and  some  friends,  were 
enjoying  a  summer  holiday.  They  had  started  from 
Abingdon,  staying  a  day  or  two  at  Streatley,  and  then 
had  made  their  way  by  easy  stages  to  Cookham.  "  And 
we  have  sung  all  along  the  river,"  she  said.  I  wish 
that  I  had  followed  in  their  wake  to  have  heard  the 
sweet  English  ballad  music  that  had  greeted  the  silver 
stream   from   Abingdon   to   Cookham. 

Shakespeare  Songs  on  the  Thames. 

"  It  is  a  pastoral  river  and  needs  pastoral  music," 
she  said;  "all  the  Shakespeare  songs  suit  it  admirably: 
they  might  have  been  written  to  he  sung  on  the 
lli  ones.  Shakespeare  must  often  have  heard  them 
trilled  by  milkmaids  and  village  swains,  along  the 
banks  of  his  native  Avon,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
.  .  .  Yesterday,"  she  continued,  sipping  her  tea.  "  we 
had  quite  a  Shakespeare  concert;  we  anchored  in  the 
breakwater  above  Marsh  Lock— one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  on  the  river— the  whispering  willows,  lazy 
lilies,  and  a  hank  of  meadow-sweet  and  long  purples 
formed  a  delightful  background  for  our  boat.  '  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree  '  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  the  songs.  It  is  such  a  perfect  picture  of  summer, 
and  yet  has  its  warning  note  of  the  winter  that  is  to 
be.       Then   followed    that    sweet  song   of  spring   which 
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comes  in   the  same  play,  so  suggestive  of  the  happy, 
irresponsible  love  of  the  young: 

"  •  ll    was  a   lover  and   his  lass, 

Willi  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
succeeded  In  'Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind,'  'Come 
Live  with  Me  and  be  my  Lore,'  '  When  thai    I  was  and 
a  lull.'  Tin)    Boy,'  '  Sigh  no  more,  Ladies,'  '  Where  the 
Bee  Sinks.'  with  its  memories  of  dainty  Ariel. 


The  Reverses  of  Britomart 

It.  is  not  strange  at  a  time  when  a  Parliament 
of  Women,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  sitting  in  Ldhdon  discussing  in  plain,  business- 
like language  the  things  that  women  can  do  and 
have  done,  that  a  counterblast  should  come  from 
those  poor  men  who  tremble  for  their  supremacy. 
In  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  June,  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  takes  up  the  task  of  sweeping  back 
the  Atlantic  with  vigour.  Now,  a  delicate  style 
and  a  mass  of  pretty  figures  of  speech  are  no  equip- 
ment for  such  a  task;  and  Mr.  Gosse,  having  ap- 
parently nothing  but  generalities  on  which  to  rest 
his  case,  has  been  driven  to  borrow  the  brooms  of 
others.  So  he  takes  the  books  of  Miss  Arabella 
Kenealy  and  Madame  Anna  Lemperiere  as  his  text. 

Mn dame  Lemperiere,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  whose  work 
on  "  Le  Role  Social  de  la  Femme  "  jnade  a  sen- 
sation in  Paris,  is  a  practitioner  in  the  Parisian 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  until  recently  was  re- 
garded as  a  bulwark  of  the  extreme  fem- 
inist party.  Recent  analyses  of  the  arguments  on 
which  that  party  bases  its  claims  have  led  her  ir- 
resistibly to  reject  them.  In  her  new  book  she 
denounces  what  she  considers  the  errors  of  the 
advanced  Women's  Rights  party,  and  expounds 
what  in  her  opinion  should  take  their  place.  The 
French  Women's  Rights  party  has  been  making 
the  family  the  object  of  their  attack.  Madame  Lem- 
pereire  replies  that  the  family  must  come  first  of 
all:  — 

Her  view  is  briefly  tins.  All  consideration  of  woman's 
duty  must  start  with  the  family,  which,  so  far  from 
involving  any  degradation  or  want  of  dignity,  offers 
her  the  finest  possible  sphere  of  activity.  But,  in  the 
family,  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  she  should 
take  a  dependent  or  a  secondary  place.  Her  place 
there  is  not  dependent,  but  interdependent.  That  is  to 
say.  in  the  normal  family  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
succeed  without  the  other:  absolute  interdependence  of 
each  upon  the  other  on  all  points,  in  all  conditions,  in 
all  circumstances,  being  the  only  safe  path  towards 
practical    perfection. 

The  physical  muscularity  of  man,  his  activity,  his 
freedom  from  all  accidents  which  hamper  move- 
ment and  prompt  action,  point  him  out  as  the  ac- 
quirer, and  producer,  of  resources:  — 

The  mistake  of  the  extreme  feminists  is  to  assert  that 
they  also  must,  before  all  else,  strive  to  produce  and 
acquire.  This  their  organisation  will  never  permit 
them  to  do  in  a  manner  which  will  be  adequate  for 
direct  rivalry  with  man.  If.  therefore,  they  were  to 
succeed  in  breaking  down  all  the  traditional  barriers 
which  distinguish  the  sexes,  if  the  formulas  of  gallantry 
were  to  be  s()  absolutely  destroyed  that  man  and  woman 


worked   in   direct    physical   emulation,   woman  would  be 
nowhere    in    the   struggle. 

Miss  Kenealy  inflicts  another  dint  on  the  armour 
of  Britomart:  — 

She  tells  the  women  who  boast  of  the  marvellous 
addition  to  their  muscular  energies  that  they  have 
acquired  these  powers  at  the  expense  of  others,  at 
least  as  valuable  and  more  characteristic.  She  tells 
them  that  they  need  not  be  so  proud  of  being  able  to 
scour  the  country  on  their  bicycles  and  smash  their 
neighbour's  windows  with  their  hockey,  because  in  at- 
taining this  muscularity  they  have  destroyed  the  har- 
monious balance  of  their  faculties.  She  asks  them 
whether  they  have  reflected  that  muscle,  which  they 
deify,  is  nothing  but  means  to  an  end,  and  whether 
they  just  if  v  the  neglect  of  that  end.  She  accuses 
the'  tall,  fleet  girls  of  to-day  of  fostering  athleticism 
at  the  expense  of  sympathy,  emotion  and  delicacy. 
Their  countenances,  a  tew  years  ago,  were  gentle,  refined 
and  full  of  expression:  they  have  now  gamed  the  hard 
"  bicycle  face  '  which  comes  from  prolonged  muscular 
tension. 

All  this  Mr.  Gosse  approves  and  emphasises. 
And  the  war  with  Spain  he  thinks  has  given  the 
last  blow  to  Women's  Rights.  Women,  he  de- 
clares, have  fallen  into  the  background  in  recent 
times  of  storm  and  stress.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion is  that  men's  doings  have  latterly  been  more 
notable,  not  women's  less.  But  Mr.  Gosse  as  Pari- 
dell  contending  with  Britomart  is  not  a  success. 
So  he  takes  refuge  a  third  time  behind  his  op- 
ponent of  the  new  movement,  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton.  And  it  is  a  good  thing,  for  its  results  are 
a  pen-picture  of  that  redoubtable  lady  which  is  quite 
the  best  thing  in  the  article:  — 

An  indomitable  warrior  in  the  front  rank  of  anti- 
feminists  was  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  It  was 
magnificent  to  see  her  sitting,  erect,  at  the  tea-table, 
an  apocalpytic  light  flashing  from  her  spectacles,  and 
to  hear  her  incisive  tongue  smiting  the  whole  regi- 
ment of  froward  women  hip  and  thigh.  She  was  no 
palterer;  she  put  into  words  everything  on  the  sub- 
ject which  a  man  might  think  but  never  dare  to  say. 
Indeed,  her  weakness  was,  that  she  said  (and  wrote) 
s.p  ninch  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  wish  to 
say. 


Mr.  Sheldon's  Latest. 

Rev.  C  M.  Sheldon's  new  story,  "  For  Christ 
and  the  Church,"  begins  in  the  July  "  Puritan." 
It  opens  with  an  interview  between  a  minister  and 
the  devil;  and  the  pulpit  sensation  is  launched  by 
the  preacher  announcing  that  he  had  been  talking 
with  the  devil  and  reporting  what  the  devil  said. 
The  charge  advanced  is  that  the  church  is  full 
of  liars — because  they  do  not  attend  week-night 
prayer  meeting.  The  first  chapters  give  an  im- 
pression as  if  Mr.  Sheldon  were  trying  to  do  for 
the  old  ecelesiasticism  what  he  has  done  for  the 
social  gospel.  This  may  perhaps  appeal  to  a 
certain  clerical  type  of  mind.  But  the  advent  of 
the  devil  and  the  week-night  prayer  meeting  in 
the  forefront  of  a  new  novel  is  rather  apt  to  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
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The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  July  number  opens  with  anticipations  of  the 
issues  to  be  fought  out  in  the  presidential  election 
next  year.  Dr.  Shaw  reports  the  Republican  party 
to  be  very  compact,  while  their  opponents  are  "still 
very  much  at  sea.  '  He  suggests  that  the  best 
strategy  for  the  Democrats  would  be  to  drop  the 
project  of  free  silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  and  to  demand  the  repeal  of  any  protective 
duties  which  have  created  or  pampered  "  trusts.'" 

35,000  Commercial  Travellers  Ousted! 

The    rapid    formation    of     great    "  trusts  "     has, 

among  other  upsetting  results,  seriously  affected 

commercial  travellers.      Dr.  Shaw  says:  — 

Under  the  old  system  it  was  indispensable  to  keep 
on  the  road  an  army  of  travelling  salesmen.  The 
American  commercial  travellers,  taken  as  a  body,  are 
a  most  creditable  factor  in  our  national  life  and  citizen- 
ship. Mr.  P.  E.  Dowe,  president  of  the  Commercial 
travellers  National  League,  testified  before  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  at  Washington  on  June  16  that  not 
less  that  35,000  commercial  travellers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  as  the  result  of  the  American  trust 
movement  up  to  date.  This,  he  explained,  would  mean 
alossto  the  men  of  60,000,000  dols.  a  year  in  salaries.  An 
almost  equal  amount,  he  further  explained,  would  be 
lost  to  the  railroads  and  hotels  of  the  country  by  the 
disappearance  of  all   these  commercial  travellers  from 

their    accusl ;d     routes    and    stopping-places.        Mr. 

Dowe  might  also  have  mentioned  the  fad  that  the 
livery  stable  business  as  well  as  the  hotels  will  suffer 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  a  year  111  the  West  and 
South. 

That  this  immense  saving  can  be  effected  with- 
out lessening  the  consumption  is  a  proof  of  the 
fearfully  wasteful  methods  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem which  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  the  world. 
At  present,  as  Dr.  Shaw  points  out,  the  saving 
swells  the  profits  of  the  monopoly,  and  does  not  re- 
duce the  price  to  the  consumer.  He  asks  that 
these  benefits  should  be  shared  with  the  com- 
munity. He  anticipates  that  "  in  some  industries, 
without  \  doubt,  there  will  soon  appear  the  inter- 
national trust,  controlling  the  whole  planet  as  re- 
spects a  particular  line  of  production." 

Self-Governing  Capacity  of  the  Filipinos. 

Among  the  special  articles  attention  falls  to  be 

given  to  "  Phases  of  the  Philippine  Situation."  by 

John  Barrett,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Siam. 

He  reports  very  favourably  of  the  self-governing 

powers  at  present  displayed  by  the  Filipinos.     He 

says : — 

The  government  which  was  organised  by  Aguinaldo 
at  Cavite,  and  continued  first  at  Bakor  and  later  ai 
Malolos,  developed  into  a  much  more  elaborate  affaii 
than  its  most  anient   supporters  had  originally  expected. 


By  the  middle  of  October,  1898,  he  had  assembled  at 
Malolos  a  congress  of  one  hundred  men  who  would  com- 
pare in  behaviour,  manner,  dress,  and  education  with 
the  average  men  of  the  better  elasses  of  other  Asiatic 
nations,  possibly  including  the  Japanese.  These  men, 
whose  sessions  1  repeatedly  attended,  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  decorum,  and  showed  a  knowledge  of 
debate  and  parliamentary  law  that  would  not  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  Japanese  Parliament.  The  ex- 
ecutive portion  of  the  Government  was  made  up  of  a 
ministry  of  bright  men  who  seemed  to  understand  their 
respective    positions. 

The  army,  however,  of  Aguinaldo  was  the  marvel  of 
his  achievements.  He  had  over  twentv  regiments  of 
comparatively  well-organised,  well-drilled,  and  well- 
dressed  soldiers,  carrying  modern  rifles  and  ammunition. 
I  saw  many  of  these  regiments  executing  not  only  re- 
gimental, but  battalion  and  company  drill  with  a  pre- 
cision that  astonished  me.  Certainly  as  far  as  dress 
was  concerned  the  comparison  with  the  uniform  of  our 
soldiers  was  favourable  to  the  Filipinos.  They  were 
officered  largely,  except  in  the  higher  positions,  with 
young  men  who  were  ambitious  to  win  honours  and 
were  not  merely   show   fighters. 

In  the  Government  which  the  United  States  will 
finally  set  up,  Mr.  Barrett  would  give  the  Filipinos 
a  greater  share  than  is  generally  suggested.      He 

says: — 

This  fighting  may  have  rather  proved  that  they  have 
an  executive  capacity,  a  powder  of  organisation,  and  a 
persistency  of  effort  for  which  otherwise  we  would 
probably  never  have  given  them  credit. 

Other  Articles. 
M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin  writes  on  modern  history 
and  historians  m  France.  He  hails  M.  Taine  as 
the  founder  of  the  modern  scientific  school.  Be- 
fore him  "  art  was  everywhere,  science  nowhere." 
Thiers,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Renan,  and  La- 
visse  wrote  history  not  as  it  was.  but  as  they 
wished  it  to  be.  M.  Taine  brought  the  new  prin- 
ciple—the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say— from 
Germany.  A  travel  paper,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  James, 
sketches  scenery  and  life  in  "  Our  South-West," 
where  Spain  once  ruled.  What  strikes  the  reader 
at  once  in  glancing  through  the  number,  is  the 
copiously  illustrated  sketch  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  by 
Ernest   Knaufft. 


The   National   Review. 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  July  number  is  Mr. 
Henry  Cust's  fine  essay  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Ger- 
many," which,  with  several  other  articles,  asks 
for  separate  treatment.  The  contents,  generally, 
leave  a  vivid  impression  of  their  actuality. 

The  Parisian  Bedlam. 
"  The  Civil  War  in  France  "  is  the  title  taken  by 
Admiral  Maxse  for  his  paper  from  Francois  Cop- 
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pee's  anti-Dreyfus  utterance  since  the  judgment  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  It  is  a  gruesome  picture 
that  is  presented.       The  writer  says:  — 

The  other  day  in  Paris  ;i  Frenchman  oJ  some  dis 
mi.  iiun  who  has  been  a  Senator  and  Deputy  said  to 
.1  friend  of  mine,  "  I  believe  Dreyfus  is  innocent,  but 
he  ought  to  be  found  guilty  by  the  Etennes  court- 
martial.  It  I  were  one  of  the  judges,  I  should  condemn 
him!  " 

A    somewhat     famous    newspaper    eorresp lent     said 

to  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  Paris  while  talking  of 
the  condition  of  France:  "  1  feel  sometimes  as  if  I 
were  living  in  a  mad-house,  so  inexplicable  to  me  is 
the  common  reasoning  on  this  affair;  or,  if  1  am  listen- 
ing to  sane  people,  whether  I  ought  not  to  be  shut  up 
as  out  of  my  senses." 

The  perverted  sentiment,  of  which  I  have  given  some 
specimens,    is   of   course    fashionable. 

The  Decay  of  Algiers. 
"  A  Study  in  Jew  Baiting  "  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Conybeare  from  the  horrors  perpetrated  by 
anti-Semitic  mobs  in  Algiers  in  January,  1898.     He 

says:— 

The  decay  of  the  French  population  nowhere  pro- 
duces more  disastrous  consequences  than  in  Algeria, 
where  the  Italian,  Maltese,  and  Spanish  element  is 
rapidly  getting  the  better  of  the  French.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  nearly  seventeen  thousand  of 
these  foreigners  have  acquired  full  citizenship  in  the 
last  ten  years  alone.  They  are  ignorant,  dirty,  super- 
stitious, and  hopelessly  enslaved  by  their  priests.  French 
traditions  and  aspirations  are  alien  to  them,  and  they 
will  not  learn  the  French  language  and  history  in  their 
schools.  The  few  immigrants  from  France  who  settle 
among  them  are  assimilated  by,  instead  of  assimilating, 
them.  It  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  pillage  and  cruelty  which  have  dis- 
graced Algiers  and  other  colonial  centres. 

Humour  versus  Vanity. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  takes  Southey's  letters  as  a 

theme  for  his  biographical  study.       He  refers  to 

the  poet's  egregiously  high  opinion  of  himself  and 

expectation  of  fame.      Mr.  Stephen  says:  — 

A  man  could  hardly  take  himself  so  seriously  who 
had  any  very  strong  sense  of  humour.  But  a  sense 
of  humour  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  some  cardinal  vir- 
tues. The  true  humourist  sees  that  the  world  is  a 
tragi-comedy,  a  Vanity  Fair,  in  which  enthusiasm  is 
out  of  place.  Southey,  with  a  sense  of  humour,  would 
have  been  alive  to  his  own  smallness  in  the  -eneral 
system  of  things:  he  would  have  perceived  that  even  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  cannot  make  the  great  current 
flow  backwards,  and  that  a  drudging  journalist  had  no 
right  to  drape  himself  in  the  robes  of  a  prophet. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

There  is  much  solid  and  appetising  fare  in  the 
July  number.  Distinctly  the  lightest  article  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul's  on  the  Conservatism  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  noticed  elsewhere.  Separate  treat- 
ment is  also  required  for  Ritortus'  dis- 
covery that  the  whole  world  belongs  to  British 
capital,  and  for  Professor  Dowden's  stately  paper 
on  Puritanism  in  English  literature. 

What  is  Cancer? 
The  cancer  problem  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Woofls 
Hutchinson.      He  describes  cancer  as  "  treason  in 


the  republic  of  the  body,"  as  "  a  rebellion  of  the 
cells."  He  finds  the  conclusion  to  be  irresistible 
that  "  a  cancer  is  a  gland  turned  parasite,  growing 
and  spreading  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
body."  "  The  whole  process  from  start  to  finish 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  stages  of  gland 
formation  in  embryonic  life."  It  is  "  a  health  pro- 
cess gone  wrong."  The  writer  rejects  the  theories 
that  it  is  due  to  local  irritation  (blow,  chafe, 
bruise,  &c),  or  to  parasites.  Rather  he  traces  it 
to  the  disturbances  of  balance  within  the  organism 
itself.  It  appears  with  the  advent  of  incipient 
senility;  and  in  organs  that  are  in  process  of 
atrophy.  The  gland-cells,  though  losing  their 
functions  and  income,  "have  still  strength  to  in- 
augurate a  rebellion."  The  writer,  while  quot- 
ing a  high  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  appar- 
ent increase  in  cancer  is  statistical  rather  than 
real,  reports  a  concurrence  of  expert  opinion  that 
cancer  is  slowly  increasing— thanks  chiefly  to  the 
larger  number  of  people  whom  modern  improve- 
ments keep  alive  to  the  cancer  age.  Yet  it  is  em- 
phatically a  local  disease  and  curable  by  early  sur- 
gical operation  in  80  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Men  of  Genius  and  College  Training. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  study  of  Lamb 
and  Keats,  which  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
Edmonton  Free  Library,  refuses  to  either  author 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers,  but  grants 
to  each  the  possession  of  "a  rare  unique  fascinat- 
ing gift  of  his  own."  He  lays  stress  on  this  fact 
in   both: — 

Here  are  two  of  the  brightest  men  of  genius,  one 
a  writer  of  exquisite  prose,  the  other  a  poet  endowed 
with  the  luscious  note  of  a  nightingale.  Yet  both 
were  wholly  bereft  of  any  education  of  the  official  and 
academic  sort.  They  gave  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
education  they  had,  with  scant  leisure,  meagre  re- 
sources, cruel  hindrances.  How  few  indeed  of  our 
famous  writers  in  prose  or  verse,  even  our  men 
of  learning  or  of  science,  owe  their  success  to  the  con- 
ventional school  and  college  curriculum!  Not  Shake- 
speare, certainly,  nor  Marlowe,  nor  Pope,  nor  Shelley, 
nor  Byron,  nor  Burns,  nor  Scott.  All  of  these  made 
themselves,  formed  their  own  minds,  their  own  ideals 
and  form.  And  so,  too,  did  Swift  and  Defoe,  Gold- 
smith and  Gibbon,  Mill  and  ( rrote,  Spencer  and  Dar- 
win. Milton,  Gray  and  Johnson  are  the  few  examples 
of  those  who  received  complete  academic  training, 
and  even  they  gave  themselves  the  Dest  part  of  their 
own  education.  You,  too,  may  give  yourselves  your 
own  education!       Nay,  you  must  do  so! 

Mr.  Harrison  fears  that  our  popular  education, 
while  teaching  millions  "  the  art  of  correct  cor- 
respondence, quick  arithmetic,  and  some  popu- 
lar statistics  of  the  remunerative  sort,"  really 
"  deadens  originality  of  mind,  vulgarises  form, 
dulls  the  desire  for  literature,  and  would  cramp 
genius,  if  it  ever  could  seize  the  chance." 

The  Approaching  Fight  with  the  Drink  Trade. 
Canon   Hicks   welcomes   Messrs.    Rowntree   and 
Shervvell's  book  on  the  Temperance  Question,  ob- 
jects to  its  onslaught  on  prohibition,   thinks  his 
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temperance  friends  would  not  advocate  but  might 
accept  the  author's  scheme  of  municipal  manage- 
ment, and  fears  the  brewer  capturing  town  coun- 
cils. He  anticipates  shortly  "  another  tremen- 
dous struggle  with  the  liquor  traffic."  He  con- 
cludes:— 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  overmuch  about  de- 
tailed schemes,  nor  be  too  anxious  about  ultimate  plans 
"t  temperance  reform.  The  great  struggle  will  be  at 
the  outset,  and  it  will  be  fought  on  "  Compensation." 
The  "  Trade  "  will  bitterly  resent  the  claim  of  the  pub- 
lic to  deal  with  it  at  discretion;  it  will  plead  imaginary 
vested  interests,  it  will  appear  ad  misericordiam,  it  will 
exhaust  every  artifice  of  intrigue,  every  mode  of  mis- 
representation, every  power  of  obstruction.  But  it  will 
be  beaten  hopelessly,  and  that  first  victory  will  nerve 
reformers   of  all   shades   to   further  efforts. 

Dane  v.  Teuton. 
George  Brandes  takes  occasion  from  the  Sleswick 
troubles  to  deny  the  Prussian  charge  that  Danish 
culture  is  but  a  "  mock  sun  "  of  the  German.  He 
writes  eloquently  and  forcibly  in  proof  of  the  in- 
dependent intellectual  life  of  Denmark.  He 
maintains  that  Danish  literature  has  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  German.  He  finds  the  strength 
of  the  Danish  style  in  its  cheerfulness.  He  traces, 
by  the  bye,  the  tendency  to  irony  aud  satire  in 
Danish  literature  to  its  modern  founde>-,  who  was 
a  comic  dramatist.  He  claims  that  "  the  best  pub- 
lic "  has  a  finer  sense  of  art  and  letters  in  Copen- 
hagen than  in  Berlin.  As  a  sign  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  culture  in  Denmark,  he  cites  the  yearly 
circulation  of  eighty  thousand  subscribers  pos- 
sessed bj  the  scientific  journal  the  "  Frem." 

A  New-world  Switzerland. 
Dr.  Antonio  G.  Perez  puts  in  a  sanguine  plea  for 
"  the  independence  of  Cuba."  Americans  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  feel  his  case  to  be  stronger  in  rhe- 
toric than  argument.  He  extols,  for  example,  the 
strategic  importance  of  Cuba, — its  command  of  the 
Panama  or  Nicaraguan  canal, — and  then  declares 
that  a  Cuban  Republic  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace  in  the  New  World.  He  does  not  seem  to 
see  that  the  attractions  be  puts  so  eloquently 
would  form  too  tempting  a  bait  for  any  great  sea- 
power  to  withstand  in  times  of  emergency.  This 
is  his  picture  of  the  future:  — 

As  Cuban  ports  will  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  in  time  the  luxuriantly  lovely  island  with 
its  tropical  scenery,  as  yet  little  known,  may  perhaps 
come  to  hold  the  place  in  America  that  Switzerland  does 
in  Europe — viz.,  that  of  an  ideal  resort  for  tourists,  and 
a  refuge   for   the   oppressed   of  every   clime. 

He  bitterly  resents  the  suggestion  of  Cuba  being 
made  a  dumping  ground  for  negro  fugitives  from 
the  United  States.  He  asserts  that  "  the  native 
Cubans  are,  we  may  say,  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  a  Republic' 

The  Real  Hope  for  the  Papacy. 
"  A  Modern  Catholic  "  replies  to  "  Voces  Cath- 
olicae,"  who  contended  in  a  previous  number  that 


a  Catholic  University  was  not  possible.  He  de- 
clares both  Washington  and  Freiburg  Universities 
to  be  free  and  flourishing,  in  spite  of  the  troubles 
half  told.  He  grants  that  mischief  has  been  done, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  congregations.  He 
says: — 

1  he  Italians  who  man  the  offices  of  the  Curia  are  mostly 
far  from  fanatical.  They  are  sincere,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely able.  But  they  are  lamentably  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside,  and  particularly  of  that  vast  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  which  they  are  gradually  coming 
to  regard  as  the  real   hope   of  the  Church. 

"E.D."  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  the  situation 
in  France  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  new  trial  of 
Dreyfus.  Since  the  Empire  France  has,  he  says, 
been  governed  by  an  oligarchy  of  select  persons  de- 
sirous of  helping  themselves  to  the  sweets  of  office. 


The    Nineteenth    Century. 

Sir  John  Gorst  on  child  labour  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen on  the  Woman's  International  are  the  chief 
distinctions  of  the  July  number,  and  along  with 
one  or  two  other  articles  demand  separate  notice. 

The  Advance  of  Canada. 
The  outlootv  at  Ottawa  is  sketched  in  glowing 
statistics  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead  Cox.  Canada  has,  he 
shows,  made  great  advances  under  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  sway.  Once  the  United  States  seemed 
not  so  much  a  natural  as  a  necessary  market  for 
Canada.  She  now  has  had  opened  to  her  the 
markets  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  American  mar- 
ket is  no  longer  indispensable.  Hostile  tariffs 
set  up  by  the  United  States  have  fired  the  spirit  of 
Canada  and  made  her  a  nation.  She  "  nas  made 
the  memorable  discovery  that  she  is  dependent  on 
none."  The  foreign  trade  per  head  in  Canada  is 
56.29  dollars;  iu  the  States  it  is  24.66.  At  the  closa 
of  the  present  financial  year  is  expected  an  in- 
crease of  80,000,000  dollars  in  her  foreign  trade 
since  1896.  A  surplus  of  1,722,000  dollars  was  de- 
clared last  year,  and  of  3,000,000  dollars  is  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  population  is  increasing 
more  rapidly — and  by  immigration  from  the  States. 
Exports  to  England  have  risen  from  66,689,000  dol- 
lars in  1S96  to  104,998,000  in  1898.  So  England's 
answer  to  Canada's  message  of  goodwill  was  quick 
and  decisive.  As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Cox  suggests 
that  in  negotiations  between  Canada  and  the 
States,  questions  of  fisheries  and  boundaries  should 
be  kept  apart  from  tariff  discussions.  In  the 
American  Senate  fifteen  States  with  a  population 
of  less  than  four  millions  can  veto  any  treaty, 
though  approved  by  Senators  representing  the  re- 
maining sixty-one  millions,  and  a  tariff  question 
touching  this  fifteen  States  might  cause  the  whole 
treaty  to  be  sacrificed.  Mr.  Cox  closes  by  suggest- 
ing Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  as  successor  to 
the  late  Lord  Herschell  on  the  Commission. 
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A  '"  Trust "  Not  Open  to  Objection. 
"  The  Open  Spaces  of  the  Future  "  is  the  title  of 
an  admirable  paper  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  She 
presses  for  volunteer  workers  to  try  and  render 
small  London  playgrounds  full  of  life  for  the  chil- 
dren by  •"  the  introduction  of  games,  of  drill,  of 
outdoor  processions  and  festivals,  and  of  garden- 
ing."  She  suggests  the  formation  of  grass  or 
gravel  leading  from  common  to  common  round 
London,  "  a  sort  of  magnified  field  path."  She 
enumerates  various  societies  for  securing  open 
spaces  and  preserving  footpaths,  ending  with  this 
account  of  the  National  Trust:  — 

The  National  Trust  has  not  been  more  than  five 
years  at  work,  but  we  have  made  a  small  practical  be- 
ginning which  we  believe  will  gradually  develop.  We 
are  much  encouraged  by  the  deep  and  general  interest 
in  our  scheme.  A\  e  have  received  from  one  lady  a  gift 
of  a  beautiful  cliff  near  Barmouth;  we  have  purchased 
by  173  donations  a  headland  of  fourteen  acres  in  Corn- 
wall, commanding  the  best  view  of  Tintagel,  and  are 
appealing  now  for  help  to  secure  a  wooded  hillside  in 
Kent  with  a  splendid  view;  we  have  bought  and  en- 
tirely preserved  from  ruin  a  lovely  old  clergy  house  in 
a  fold  of  the  Sussex  downs;  we  have  purchased  a 
piece  of  fen  land  to  preserve  plants,  moths,  and  birds 
peculiar  to  marsh  land;  lastly,  we  have  received  a  gift 
ofaspurofa  Kentish  hill  commanding  a  lovely  view  over 
the  country.  This  was  given  in  memory  of  their 
brother  by  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  wished  to  make 
this  a  memorial  to  him.  Beautiful  indeed  it  is,  and 
more  changeful  in  morning  glow  and  evening  blue, 
and  with  fair  sight  of  sunrise  and  sunset  from  its  steep 
slope,  than  any  stained-glass  window:  free  for  all 
time  to  the  step  of  every  coiner,  a  bit  of  England 
belonging  to  the  English  in   a   very   special   way. 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  Charlies  Roe  asks,"  Is  there  really  a  crisis  in 
the  Church  of  England?"  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics, within  the  pale  of  an  Establishment  designed 
to  enclose  them  both,  have  often  quarrelled  before, 
need  they  pull  the  Establishment  to  pieces  because 
they  quarrel  now9  Professor  Edward  Dowden 
writes  on  the  English  masque,  which  he  describes 
as  "  essentially  an  aristocratic  form  of  art,"  a 
flower  of  Italian  culture  grafted  on  an  English 
stem,  which  perished  in  the  Civil  Wars.  Mr.  Edwin 
Collins  insists  on  the  importance  of  careful  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  teeth  of  the  schoolboy; 
he  holds  up  the  sensible  ideal  that  extraction  of 
teeth  should  be  regarded  like  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  last  extremity. 
Preservation  should  be  the  aim.  Miss  Edith  Sim- 
cox  discusses  the  customs  of  the  native  Australian 
family. 


The  Century. 


lin's  relations  with  the  fair  sex,  and  shows  him  in 
his  widowed  age  quite  a  gallant  among  the  ladies 
of  the  French  Court.  His  American  lady  Mentis 
were  shocked  at  the  free  way  in  which  the  French 
ladies  kissed  the  old  man;  he  was  an  immense  fav- 
ourite with  the  fine  dames.  Men  and  women  of 
letters  bulk  largely  in  this  number— Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Defoe,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Eliot,  Bret  Harte, 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  supplying  themes  for 
six  separate  studies. 


The  "  Century  "  for  July  gives  prominence  to 
the  love  affairs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  F.  M.  F.  Skene  writes  on  Sir  Walter's 
first  love,  Williamina  Stuart,  and  vindicates  her 
from  the  charge  of  encouraging  and  then  heart- 
lessly jilting  him.      Mr.  P.  L.  Ford  recounts  Frank- 


The    Westminster  Review. 

The  passion  for  re-shaping  most  things  is  as 
marked  a  feature  of  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
for  July  as  of  previous  issues. 

10s.  a  Week  After  Sixty-five— Forty  Years  Hence. 
A  State  crutch  for  old  age  pensions  is  offered  by 
Mr.  A.  Edmund  Spender.  Old  age  pensions  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  inevitable.  His  scheme  is  that 
"  all  must  have  an  equal  claim  for  a  pension,"  and 
"  all  must  have  contributed  before  they  receive. 
The  laying  by  would  be  an  act  of  compulsion,  the 
receiving  a  substance  of  choice."  Everyone  must 
lay  by  with  the  State  an  amount  sufficient  to  give 
them  live  shillings  a  week  on  reaching  sixty-five, 
and  to  this  the  State  would  add  another  five  shil- 
lings, making  the  total  pension  ten  shillings  a 
weei;.  But  "  forty  years  must  elapse  before  the 
first  pension  will  be  paid."  All  payments,  mean- 
while, the  State  has  in  its  sole  control,  and  the 
payments  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  who  die  before 
reaching  sixty-five  pass  finally  into  the  coffers  of 
the  State.  Every  employe  should  either  himself  pay 
in  his  instalments  into  the  Post  Office,  or  else  have 
the  requisite  sum  deducted  from  his  wages  by  his 
employer.  The  pension  should  be  paid  weekly 
through  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Spender  ends  his 
sketch  of  a  pensions  scheme  with  the  remark: 
"  The  whole  country  is  crying  in  silence  for  its  in- 
stitution, but  all  men  are  afraid  to  speak." 

French  Estimate  of  English  Genius. 

H.  D.  Oakeley  gives  a  valuable  survey  of  "  soma 

French  appreciations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius." 

He  says:  — 

To  pass  from  the  common  newspaper  world  to  the 
thinker's  study,  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Vacher  de  Lapouges,  is  to  pass  from  the 
triumph  of  la  deesse  France  to  the  coioner's  inquest 
on  the  cause  of  her  death.  In  the  one  we  seem  to 
have  as  self-evident  truths  the  unquestioned  superiority 
of  France  in  the  last  exquisite  refinements  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  incarnation  in  England  of  all  that  is  re- 
pulsive to  a  Frenchman.  In  the  other  the  decay  of 
the  French  and  the  magnificent  vigour  of  the  English 
life  are  little  less  than  axioms.     .     .     . 

Between  the  extremes  of  over-  and  under-govern- 

ment,  he  says:  — 

The  via  media  of  M.  Sarolea  is  the  way  of  municipal 
government,  through  which,  as  it  seems,  at  least  ideally, 
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we  may  look  for  the  nearest  reproduction  now  con- 
ceivable oi  the  spirit  of  the  old  city-State,  railing  out 
in  political  life  the  energies  of  all  its  members.  Eind- 
ing  the  symbol  "I  this  in  the  County  Council,  he  rises 
to  a   panegyric  almost   poetical  of  that  body. 

Women  on  the  War  Path. 
Whether  in  honour  of  the  International  Women's 
Council  or  not.  the  "  Westminster "  is  almost  a 
woman's  number.  No  less  than  six  papers  deal 
with  problems  of  the  sex.  "  Ignota "  extols 
Frances  Swiney's  "Awakening  of  Woman  "  and  her 
forecast  of  a  paternity  and  a  maternity  equal 
in  rank  and  equal  in  purity.  Emma  C.  Hewitt  In- 
sists on  the  same  moral  code  being  applied  to  both 
sexes.  Erne  Johnson  discusses  the  respective 
•claims  of  Marriage  and  Free  Love,  and  finds  in  the 
child  the  irrefragable  argument  in  support  of  a  per- 
manent monogamic  union.  "  A  Philosophic  Ama- 
teur "  expatiates  on  "one  cause  of  woman's  present 
state  of  discontent," — that  marriage  as  now  in- 
stituted by  man  aims  at  "  the  unison  of  octave 
notes  rather  than  the  harmony  of  full  chords,"  and 
that  the  woman's  side  of  the  question,  with  her 
liner  sensitiveness  and  clearer  intuitions,  is  not 
sufficiently  recognised.  "The  woman  of  the  future" 
is  sketched  by  Annabella  Dennehy  as  destined  to 
stand  "  on  an  even  pedestal  with  man."  The 
writer  rejoices  in  the  avenues  of  public  service 
now  opened  to  Irishwomen.  The  "  domestic  prob- 
lem "—the  unsatisfied  demand  for  servants,  and 
the  unsatisfied  demand  by  women  for  paid  work — 
is  discussed  by  Mr.  Allen  Ogilvie,  who  urges  mis- 
tresses not  to  boycott  every  servant  for  a  solitary 
lapse  from  virtue. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  James  Oliphant  pleads  for  a  reformed  liberal 
education,  and  argues  that  Latin  should  not  be 
studied  until  the  boy  is  fifteen  years  old.  The 
learning  of  the  abstract  grammar  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage 'luring  the  earlier  years,  when  the  mind  is 
keenest  about  concrete  and  external  things  and 
most  quickly  observant,  is  condemned  as  a  grave 
mistake.  Mr.  N.  W.  Sibley  argues  that  the  author 
of  "  The  Letters  of  Junius  "  was  the  then  Earl  of 
Chesterfield. 


Cornhill. 

"  Cornhill  "  for  July  may  be  described,  in  school- 
boy's parlance,  as  a  "  rattling  good  number."  It 
is  full  of  racy  and  readable  articles,  most  of  which 
are  quoted  separately.  Lady  Broome  continues 
her  "  Colonial  Memories "  with  interesting  inci- 
dents from  the  early  life  of  Western  Australia. 
Mr.  John  A.  Bridges  recalls  "  Life  in  Christchurch 
in  the  Fifties,"  and  serves  up  some  characteristic 
"  'Varsity  "  tales.  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard  has  been  re- 
minded of  a  precedent  to  his  experiment  in  trans- 


lating, and  gives  the  version  through  which  a  quat- 
rain passed  as  translated  by  William  Seiwyn  into 
Latin,  Professor  Jebb  into  Greek,  Emmanuel 
Deutsch  into  German,  J.  Milsand  into  French,  and 
back  again  by  Frederick  Locker  into  English.  Mr. 
Scarlett  Potter  serves  up  the  adventures  of  what  he 
calls  "  The  Most  Successful  Bigamist  on  Record," 
though  bigamy  seems  rather  to  be  a  mild  word  to 
use.  For  the  man,  William  Morrell,  living  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  succeeded 
in  having  eighteen  wives  living  at  the  same  time! 
He  kept  himself  by  marrying  and  then  absconding 
with  his  brides'  money.  Urbanus  Sylvan  seeks 
to  revive  interest  in  Cowley. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  July  number  are  the 
study  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  "  a  Palmerston  with 
nerves,"  and  Mr.  J.  Jacobs'  statistical  conclusions 
concerning  "The  Mean  Englishman."  The  iatter, 
along  with  "  Diplomaticus'  "  defence  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Daly's  plea  for  penalising  the 
drunkard,  demand  separate  notice. 

Points  for  a  Perplexed  Party.  . 
"Rallying  points  for  the  Liberal  Party"  are 
suggested  by  a  young  Liberal  hiding  under  the 
initial  K.  He  is  disgusted  with  "  the  men  who 
control  the  party."  They  care  nothing  for  con- 
victions or  traditions,  only  votes.  He  insists  that 
Imperialism,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has  come 
to  stay,  and  proposes  "  Imperial  Federation  "  as  a 
good  Liberal  "  cry."  Similarly,  Liberals  must 
face  the  demand  for  social  legislation,  and  cashier 
the  "  laissez  faire  "  gang.  More  specific  "  rally- 
ing points  "  are:  taxation  of  land-values  in  towns, 
old  age  pensions,  popular  control  of  the  licensing 
system,  and.  later,  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  admits  is  now  more  popular  in  the  coun- 
try than  ever  it  was.  "  Home  Rule  must  be  aban- 
doned." "  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deceived  "  about  it, 
and  the  Irish  have  lost  all  interest  in  it. 

The  Peers  and  the  Shop-girls. 
:'  The    Shop    Seats    Bill    Movement  "    is    brought 
forward  by  Miss  Margaret   H.   Irwin,   sorrowfully 
indignant  at  the  leers'  rejection  of  the  measure. 
She  reports  the  result  of  her  investigations:  — 

The  evidence  elicited  showed  that  the  hours  in  cer- 
tian  classes  of  shops  were  in  many  cases  excessive,  some- 
times including  stretches  of  twelve,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or 
even  seventeen  hours  of  work.  It  was  found  that 
numbers  of  girls  were  obliged  to  leave  these  shops  at 
quite  an  early  age  with  their  health  irretrievably  in- 
jured, and  testimony  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigations by  medical  men  of  standing  and  special 
experience  to  the  effect  that  this  cruel  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  unnecessary  practice  of  forbidding  women  shop- 
assistants  to  sit  down  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  serious  dis- 
orders among  women  of  this  class. 
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An  influential  appeal  was  made  to  leading  shop- 
keepers to  provide  seats  for  their  girls,  but  with 
such  scant  response  as  to  strengthen  the  case  for 
legislation. 

"  The  Providential  Man  "  for  France. 
An  Anglo-Parisian  journalist  pumps  cold  water 
on  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  expecting  a  re- 
generated France.  As  "  man  never  is  but  always 
to  be  blest,"  so  this  writer  would  have  it,  France 
never  is  but  always  to  be  regenerated.  The  Re- 
public is  now,  as  ever  since  the  Great  Revolution, 
a  victim  to  the  regime  of  the  sword.  Scandals 
similar  to  the  Dreyfus  affair  are  cited  from  earlier 
generations.  The  nation  now,  as  a  hundred  years 
ago.  wearily  longs  for  "  a  providential  man":  — 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  French  would  toler- 
ate him  in  the  shape  of  a  Bonaparte.  It  must  be  a 
"  civil  Napoleon,"  as  Lamartine  had  it.  Is  it  to  be 
Loubet,  who  was  supposed  to  be  weak,  and  is  now  sus- 

Eected  to  be  strong,  and  who,  like  a  kind  of  Perretti, 
as  thrown  his  crutch  away  on  becoming  a  lay  Sixtus 
V.?  Or  is  it  to  be  Brisson?  In  the  past  I  have  often 
spoken  in  terms  of  the  reverse  of  serious  of  M.  Brisson's 
Puritanism  and  want  of  sociable  qualities,  though  always 
admitting  his  strict  integrity.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  constantly  on  guard  against  Henri  Rochefort's 
politics,  I  have  held  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  all  that 
is  most  fascinating  in  the  French  character.  If  optimis- 
tic previsions  of  a  regenerated  France  are  to  be  realised, 
that  regeneration  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  men 
of  Brisson's  stamp,  and  not  of  Rochefort's.  Brisson 
frankly  fears  and  detests  the  would-be  supremacy  of 
the  army  chiefs. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  discusses  the  situation  in 
China.  He  sees  no  hope  of  a  transformed  empire 
from  the  present  regime  at  Peking,  but  does  not 
think  it  impossible  for  the  Powers  to  agree  in  up- 
holding the  principles  of  commercial  equality.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lilly  contributes  a  study  of  Lammenais, 
whose  first  mistake,  he  finds,  was  becoming  a 
priest.  "  His  gifts  were  prophetic,  not  priestly." 
"  In  the  Twilight  "  is  the  theme  of  a  characteristic 
piece  by  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes." 


b 


The  North  American  Review. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Is- 
rael Among  the  Nations,"  "  The  Reverses  of 
Britomart,"  and  the  Peace  Conference.  There 
are  several  other  interesting  papers  in  the  June 
"  North  American "  which  can  only  be  noticed 
shortly  here. 

The  Imbroglio  in  Samoa. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Ide,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
Samoa,  has  an  interesting  article  under  the  above 
title.  Mr.  Ide  reviews  the  history  of  Samoa  from 
the  first  kingship  of  Mataafa  in  1887  to  the  present 
day.  The  Samoans,  he  declares,  are  an  interest- 
ing, picturesque,  and  kindly  people:  — 


They  have  been  recently  denounced  as  "  savages," 
and  so  they  are,  in  a  certain  sense.  They  are  tattooed, 
wear  but  little  clothing,  though  enough  for  the  climate, 
their  land  titles  and  system  of  living  are  communistic 
and  patriarchal,  like  those  of  Abraham.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  a  nobility  of  rank,  courtliness  and 
oliteness  and  dignity  of  manner.  They  are  Christians, 
uilders  and  supporters  of  churches.  They  read  and 
write,  conduct  family  worship  every  day,  have 
their  books  printed  in  London,  and  play  cricket,  polo, 
and  games  of  cards. 

The  quarrels  of  the  three  Powers,  not  the  de- 
fects of  the  Samoans,  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  Mr.  Ide  has  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
new  joint  commission.  But  any  attempt  to  instal 
a  king  without  the  approval  of  the  natives  will 
meet  with  fresh  disorder. 

The  Prospects  for  Carlism. 

The  Hon.  James  Roche,  M.P.,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  Carlism  in  Spain.  Mr.  Roche  seems  to 
think  that  Carlism  has  a  future  before  it,  and  de- 
clares that  a  Carlist  regime  could  not  possibly 
be  worse  than  the  present  rule.  Of  Don  Carlos, 
Mr.  Roche  says:  — 

Whatever  shortcomings  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Don  Carlos,  he  has  proved  himself  a  soldier  of  valour 
and  a  strategist  of  no  mean  merit.  He  proved  himself 
a  good  tactician  in  the  field,  and  with  very  raw  material 
at  his  disposal  he  more  than  once  inflicted  heavy  losses 
upon  the  enemy.  He  is  credited  with  having  a  com- 
plete plan  of  campaign  for  future  operations,  and  able 
officers   to   assist   him   in   carrying   it   out. 

Commercial  Education. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  article  on  Commercial 
Education  by  Mr.  James  Bryce.  Mr.  Bryce's  ar- 
ticle is  chiefly  notable  for  his  suggestion  that  the 
higher  commercial  education  should  become  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  universities,  especially  in 
America,  where  the  number  of  universities  is  so 
large.      He  says:  — 

The  most  complete  course,  and  that  suited  to  the 
more  mature  minds  of  older  persons,  ought  if  possible 
to  be  connected  with  the  university  (if  any)  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  to  be  provided,  while  of  course  retaining 
a  distinctly  practical  character.  There  is  nothing 
lowering  to  the  conception  of  a  university  in  its  under- 
taking such  a  function.  The  true  conception  of  a 
great  seat  of  learning  requires  it  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  all  the  main  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge and  skill,  of  the  practical  arts  as  well  as  of  what 
are  called  the  pure  sciences,  in  a  philosophic  spirit  and 
upon  scientific  methods. 

Other  Articles. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach  reviews  the  Dreyfus  case 
from  its  commencement,  but  adds  nothing  to  what 
is  already  known.  General  Miles'  second  article 
on  the  "  War  with  Spain "  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  number  of  original  despatches  which  it 
brings  to  light.  The  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage  writes 
on  "  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Treasury." 
Senator  Ford  has  an  article  on  "  Taxation  of 
Public  Franchises,"  and  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  on  the 
United  States  "  Industrial  Commission." 
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The  Italian  Magazines. 

The  article  that  has  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  past 
month  is  one  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  by  Mr. 
Richard  Bagot,  entitled  "  Will  England  ever  be- 
come Catholic?"— a  question  which  the  author  an- 
swers in  an  emphatic  negative.       The  interest  of 
the  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bagot  is  pro- 
fessedly at  heart  a  Catholic,  residing  in  Rome,  and 
might  therefore  be  presumed  to  know  his  facts. 
In  his  article  he  combats,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
undoubtedly  exaggerated  hopes  in  which  French 
and  Italian  Catholics  are  apt  to  indulge  concern- 
ing the  religious  situation  in  England.      English- 
men, Mr.  Bagot  maintains,  will  never  accept  either 
Papal  supremacy  or  compulsory  confession;    and 
here  the  author  appears  entirely  to  agree  with  his 
countrymen.      Some  of  the  practical  obstacles  he 
suggests  to  the  conversion  of  his  country  are  some- 
what controversial.      One  is  the  "  intransigeance  " 
of   English   Catholics    concerning    the    Temporal 
Power — "a  question   which  died  and.  was  buried 
thirty  years  ago."      Another  is  what  he  conceives 
to    be    the    attitude    of    the    Irish    clergy.       "  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  (he  writes)  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  most  melancholy  example  set  by  that 
unhappy  island,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  live  beneath  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
sway  of  the  priesthood,  Roman  Catholicism  might 
have  arrived  at  far  more  favourable    results    in 
England  than  has  been  the  case."       Clearly  Mr. 
Bagot  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  repeatedly  asserted  that  without  the 
Irish  there  would  be  no  English  Catholic  popula- 
tion at  all.      His  most  surprising  statement,  how- 
ever, is  that  recent  converts  to  Catholicism  have 
mainly  come  from  the  small-tradesmen  class.     He 
is  on  safer  ground  when  he  accepts  the  curiously 
low  marriage-rate  among  Catholics  as  a  proof  of 
internal  weakness. 

The  mid-April  number  contains  the  first  of  a  serie? 
of  articles  on  Balzac's  love-affairs  by  the  distin- 
guished young  Italian  novelist,  F.  de  Roberto.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  both  the  "  Duchesse  de  Lan- 
geais  "  and  "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee  "  commemorate 
real  episodes  in  Balzac's  life.  Other  articles  of  in- 
terest are  an  address  on  "  Science  and  Faith " 
delivered  by  Professor  Luzzatti  before  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  which  appears  to  have  ex- 
cited some  controversy,  and  an  article  by  the  De- 
puty P.  Molmenti  on  the  perennial  problem  of  the 
political  abstention  of  Italian  Catholics. 

In  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale  "  the  article  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  actuality  is  an  enthusiastic 
encomium  on  Mgr.  Ireland,  in  which  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  progressive  ideas  and  democratic 
sympathies.      The  article  may  be  taken  in  a  sense 


as  a  reply  to  the  many  attacks  of  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  has  been  the  object,  in  certain 
quarters,  since  his  arrival  in  Europe.  What  ex- 
cites, above  all,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Italian  ad- 
mirer is  his  outspoken  patriotism,  for  in  Italy, 
unhappily,  patriotism  and  piety  have  long  ceased 
to  walk  hand  in  hand. 

The  "  Civilta  Cattolica  "  (June  3)  publishes  some 
striking  statistics  of  the  great  French  national 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  last  April.  Fifty-four 
special  trains  helped  to  convey  the  pilgrims;  30,000 
men  were  expected,  over  66,000  came  and  took  part 
in  the  religious  celebrations  that  lasted  three  days. 
Confessions  were  heard  uninterruptedly  day  and 
night,  masses  were  celebrated  ceaselessly  at  fifty 
altars  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  the  great  pro- 
cession of  pilgrims  took  three  hours  to  pass  a  given 
spot. 


The   Forum. 

The  June  "  Forum  "  is  a  solid  and  instructive 
number.  Two  articles  only  call  for  separate  treat- 
ment, both  concerning  the  economic  phase  of  col- 
onial expansion,— Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  on  Eng- 
land's decadence  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Conant's  on  the  struggle  for  commercial  empire. 

The  Three  Canadas. 
"  Some  Light  on  the  Canadian  Enigma "  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Maurice  Low.  One  of  his  chief 
points  is  that  though  "  politically  united,  and 
nominally  a  nation,"  socially  (ethnologically  al- 
most) Canada  is  nearly  as  unhomogeneous  as  Aus- 
tria-Hungary." He  divides  all  Canada,  as  Caesar 
divided  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  The  province  of 
Quebec  is  French  in  speech,  manners,  games.  On- 
tario, as  centred  in  Toronto,  is  neither  French  nor 
English:  it  is — Scotch  one  might  have  expected 
to  read,  but  Mr.  Low  says  American.  From  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Pacific  everything  is  English,  and 
the  centre  is  London;  as  to  the  Ontarian  Washing- 
ton is  the  centre.  The  people  of  Quebec  are  simply 
interested  in  their  own  affairs  and  cherish  no 
loyalty  either  to  England  or  to  France.  Mr.  Low 
thinks  that  Americans  manage  the  difficult  work  of 
assimilating  foreigners  better  than  do  British:  — 

The  United  States  denationalises  her  immigrants  by 
forcing  them  to  learn  and  speak  English.  .  .  .  Had 
England  adopted  this  plan  at  Confederation,  and  made 
English  the  official  language,  Canada  in  general,  and 
Quebec  in  particular,  would  be  much  better  off 
materially. 

The  American  Palladium  in  Danger. 
Professor  Andrew  S.  Draper  treats  of  common 
schools  in  the  larger  cities.  He  traces  the  com- 
mon school  as  an  institution  to  the  Dutch  settlers, 
and  not  to  the  New  Englanders.  The  latter  fol- 
lowed the  old  country  in  establishing  college  and 
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Latin   schools  for  the  upper  classes,  but  had  no 

common  schools  for  the  masses.      But  this  famous 

American    institution    is    imperilled    in    the    large 

cities:  — 

The  danger  in  the  larger  cities  is  that  the  elementary 
schools  will  lie  disowned  by  nearly  all  who,  by  any 
reasonable  possibility,  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  will  be- 
come  the  schools  of  the  poor  alone. 

This  lapse  is  referred  to  the  schools  being  man- 
aged by  political  influence.  Mr.  Draper  pleads  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  city  schools  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  political  machine. 

A  kindred  subject  is  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rice, 
who  asks  why  teachers  have  no  professional  stand- 
ing such  as  is  accorded  to  medical  men?  He  finds 
the  answer  in  the  neglect  of  the  exact  methods  of 
experimental  research  in  child-study.  He  asks  for 
comparative  experiments  on  children  trained  under 
the  Old  and  the  New  Education. 

The  Skipping-rope  Condemned. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Krohn  writes  on  physical  growth 
periods  and  appropriate  physical  exercises.  He 
claims  that,  as  the  body  develops  not  all  at  once 
but  in  different  parts:  "first  in  length,  then  in 
girth,  in  breadth  and  depth  of  chest,  in  breadth 
and  height  of  forehead,  in  breadth  and  length  of 
face,"  exercise  should  be  adjusted  accordingly.  En- 
durance should  not  be  made  a  test  until  after  20. 
From  6  to  0  glad  open-air  recreation  is  com  >  e:i  'ed 
but  rope-jumping  is  forbidden.  Grace  and  skill 
should  be  cultivated  between  9  and  14.  From  14 
to  20,  heart  and  lungs  should  be  kept  vigorously 
active,  but  without  prolonged  strain ;  skill  and  dar- 
ing should  be  aimed  at.  Between  20  and  30,  skill, 
quickness,  and  severe  tests  of  endurance  are  speci- 
ally in  place;  graceful  tactics  are  of  no  practical 
value. 

Empire  as  a  School  of  Heroes. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  finds  a  side  issue  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  heroes  it  makes  of  young  men  other- 
wise without  much  of  a  career.  He  recounts  the 
surprise  with  which  he  discovered  on  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer  going  out  to  India  that  a  young  and  un- 
pretentious Englishman,  whom  he  thought  of  at 
first  as  a  rather  bored  habitue  of  West  End  draw- 
ing-rooms had  been  autocrat  of  a  province  in 
Burmah  as  large  as  France.  Such  was  the  product 
of  the  Empire:  — 

These  idle,  well-born  clubmen  became  the  finest  ad- 
mihistrators,  the  most  enlightened  and  self-devoted 
statesmen,  the  world  ever  .saw:  the  enormous  respon- 
siblities  they  shouldered  raised  them  from  the  stature 
of  clubmen  to  that  of  giants.  Glorious,  lofty,  and 
honourable  were  their  lives;  and  in  death  I  hey  are  not 
forgotten. 

The  moral  is  obvious  :"all  over  this  land  there 
are  men  able  to  do  what  my  young  Englishman 
did  ";  and  recent  conquests  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity. 


Other  Articles. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hill  does  not  appraise  the  commer- 
cial value  of  Porto  Rico  very  highly.  He  values 
it  chiefly  as  providing  a  tropical  Riviera  at  the 
door  of  the  States  and  as  a  great  experiment  in 
human  liberation.  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  W. 
Kimball  presses  for  naval  expansion,  especially  in 
torpedo  and  submarine  boats,  as  only  insurance 
of  property  against  war  risks.  Professor  G.  R. 
Carpenter  finds  many  reasons  "  Why  Dumas' 
Novels  Last";  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P.,  ex- 
plains the  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  Harcourtian  standpoint. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

"Lady's  Realm"  for  July  will  engage 'the  in- 
terest, of  a  very  wide  circle,  were  it  only  for  Mrs. 
Tooley's  sketch  of  the  five-year-old  Prince  Edward 
of  York,  which  demands  separate  notice.  Lady 
Jepsou  tells  what  she  saw  of  a  Turkish  wedding. 
She  says  that  "  as  a  rule  the  Turkish  women  are 
handsome  in  a  purely  animal  fashion,"  without  a 
"  sparkle  of  humour  or  play  of  thought  or  glimpse 
of  soul"  appearing  in  their  faces.  A  Turkish  lady 
inquired  anxiously  how  many  wives  the  writer's 
husband  had,  "  and  when  she  learnt  their  limited 
number,  remarked  that  she  supposed  he  could  not 
afford  more!"  Polygamy  is  decreasing  in  Turkey, 
not  on  the  score  of  morality,  but  of  economy.  In 
a  symposium  on  the  art  of  hospitality,  Lady  Grove 
declares  "  the  first  essential  "  to  be  "'  the  posses- 
sion of  a  good,  or  at  least  an  expensive,  cook." 
"  Aesculapia "  recounts  the  upward  steps  in  the 
struggle  of  women  for  a  recognised  standing  in  the 
medical  world.  Mr.  Sherard  sketches  Madame 
Rejane,  the  impersonator  of  Madame  Sans  Gene. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

The  June  numbers  of  the  review  edited  by 
Madame  Adam  are  scarcely  up  to  their  usual  stan- 
dard, though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  bio- 
graphical matter,  notably  two  charming  articles 
dealing,  the  one  with  the  brilliant  literary  woman 
who  signed  her  work  "  Daniel  Lesueur,"  and  the 
other  with  the  great  artist  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
whose  death  has  deprived  the  French  art  world  of 
perhaps  its  greatest  ornament.  Following  the 
example  set  her  by  the  heavier  French  reviews,  the 
editress  gives  the  place  of  honour  in  the  first  June 
number  to  an  historical  study  of  the  life  led  by 
certain  members  of  the  old  French  royal  family 
in  Poland.  Probably  few  people  who  have  not 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  are  aware  that 
the  French  Prince  who  was  ultimately  to  be  known 
as  Louis  XVIII.  spent  some  of  the  years  that 
immediately  succeeded  the  French  Revolution  at 
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Mittau.  The  then  Tsar,  Paul  L,  treated  the  royal 
•exiles  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  considera- 
tion till,  unfortunately  for  the  Bourbon  princes, 
Napoleon,  at  that  time  simply  First  Consul,  made 
advances  to  Russia.  In  these  pages  is  told  very 
vividly  the  enforced  flight  from  Mittau,  not  only 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  as  he  was  even  then 
called,  but  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  of  the 
Abbe  Edgewort.h,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  little 
iniuiaturu  Court,  which  was  composed  of  emigres— 
that  is,  of  those  Frenchmen  who  preferred  a  life  of 
■exile  with  a  Bourbon  to  existence  in  France  under  a 
Napoleon.  The  great  Polish  nobility  was  more 
than  kind  to  the  French  who  had  take  refuge  in 
their  midst,  and  the  writer,  Count  Wod- 
zinski,  gives  a  most  charming  and  path- 
etic picture  of  that  section  of  the  French 
world  which  found  a  home  in  Poland,  for  after 
leaving  Mittau  Louis  XVIII.  settled  down  at  Var- 
sovia.  After  the  Restoration,  the  perhaps  least 
noble  scion  of  the  Bourbons  showed  his  kingly 
quality  by  always  showering  his  gifts  and  benefits 
on  any  Pole  who  happened  to  come  his  way;  while 
on  one  occasion  he  wrote  the  memorable  words, 
"Poland  will  al.ays  be  very  dear  to  me,  and  I 
hope  that  my  successors  will  find  the  means  to  ac- 
quit the  debt  of  honour  that  I  have  contracted  with 
that  country." 

A  Naval  Officer  on  the  Navy. 

In  strange  contrast  to  this  historical  romance 
is  the  incisive  article  with  which  opens  the  second 
number  of  the  "  Revue,"  dealing  with  M.  Lockroy 
and  the  French  Navy.  It  is  interesting  mainly  as 
showing  how  profoundly  the  French  naval  officer 
distrusts  and  dislikes  the  idea  of  the  navy  being 
confided  to  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  whatever  his 
qualifications,  has  had  no  practical  experience. 
The  Commandant  Chasseriaud  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  for  unlike  most  French  review 
writers  who  attack  public  men  he  signs  his  full 
name.  He  considers,  and  perhaps  not  unnatur- 
ally, that  the  state  of  the  French  navy  at  the 
time  of  the  Fashoda  crisis  had  something  to  do 
with  the  peremptory  tone  taken  by  the  British 
Government.  The  Commandant  goes  into  the 
question  of  the  submarine  boat  Gustave  Zede,  but 
he  evidently  considers  that  M.  Lockroy  attached 
too  much  importance  to  the  invention. 

But  what  strikes  the  British  reader  when  glan- 
cing through  even  a  technical  French  article  is 
the  perpetual  attempt  to  present  a  sop  to  Cerberus 
in  the  form  of  compliments  to  certain  individuals, 
and  of  praise  now  to  one  supposed  French  charac- 
teristic, now  to  another.  The  most  sincere  lover 
of  France  cannot  but  regret  what  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  kind  of  mania  for  self-praise  completely  ab- 
sent in  the  writings  of  an  earlier  generation  of 
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statesmen.  It  is  probably  more  a  literary  fancy 
of  the  moment  than  anything  really  peculiar  to  the 
French  people,  for  individual  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen  are  by  no  means  apt  to  overesti- 
mate their  own  good  points;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  perpetual  self-glorification  Is  in- 
jurious to  France,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  foreigners 
believe  her  to  be,  as  a  nation,  both  vain  and  in- 
sincere. 

War  Memories  and  Peace  Hopes. 

The  second  number  of  the  "  Revue  "  opens  with 
some  most  interesting  extracts  from  a  number  of 
recollections  written  by  a  well-known  Havre  doc- 
tor who  served  as  ship's  surgeon  from  1805  to 
1810.  At  that  time  France  and  England  were  at 
war,  and  seemed  to  have  been  very  fairly  matched. 
The  writer  describes  several  naval  engagements, 
and  to  the  student  of  contemporary  French  his- 
tory even  these  pages  help  to  make  clear  the  pre- 
judice against  England  which  dates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  from  the  great  Napoleonic  wars. 

Under  the  title  of  "  An  Unappreciated  Great 
Poet,"  M.  Rodocanachi  glorifies  Quintus  of  Smyrna. 

Mme.  Adam  devotes  both  her  letters  on  foreign 
politics  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague.  She 
is  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  wars  of  the 
future  may  be  rendered  far  more  humane  than  was 
the  case  in  the  past,  but  she  Tioleatly  disavows  and 
warns  her  readers  against  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Tribunal.  She  asks  whether 
any  country  would  accept  a  decision  when  really 
great  interests  were  in  question? 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

The  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  July  combines  in  an 
eminent  degree  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon's  contribution  is  a  sketch  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  Apothecaries'  Society,  it 
appears,  received  its  charter  from  James  I.,  and 
takes  a  special  pride  in  being  the  only  City  cor- 
poration which  has  adhered  to  its  charter.  Its 
chief  benefactor  was  William  Delanne,  a  Protes- 
tant pastor  of  Rheims.  who  fled  from  persecution 
to  London  in  15S2.  The  first  Hall  was  burned 
down  in  the  Great  Fire.  There  is  much  informa- 
tion given  of  the  present  interior  and  what  is  done. 
It  is  an  odd  and  lively  account  which  Dr.  Truby 
King  gives  of  the  sheep-eating  parrot  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  audacity  of  this  destructive  bird,  which 
happily  occupies  chiefly  mountain  heights,  is 
shown  by  a  photograph  of  two  of  them  calmly  in- 
vestigating a  living  man  lying  on  the  snow!  "  To 
Lapland  by  Railway  "  is  the  heading  of  a  sketch 
by  Mr.  James  Baker,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  this  Arctic  land  may  prove  to  be 
a  European  Klondyke.  Its  known  mineral  wealth 
—chiefly  iron  ore— has  already  attracted  a  host  of 
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prospectors,  who  are  shouldering  out  the  poor  Lapp 
and  driving  him  further  North.  Dr.  Q.  D.  Mat- 
thews gives  Ins  impressions  of  Baku  and  its  famous 
oil  weils.  Guards  are,  he  says,  authorised  to 
shoot  any  suspicious-looking  person  loitering  about 
the  naphtha  reservoirs,  where  a  single  lighted  match 
might  cost  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  worth 
of  property.  Lady  Verney  writes  vivaciously  on 
English  names. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  June  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  reputa- 
tion. We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  article 
by  M.  Desjardins,  in  the  second  June  number,  on 
the  revision  of  criminal  trials. 

Trade  Unionism  in  France. 

M.  Benoist  notes  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
among  all  the  spectacles  which  France  offers  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  universe,  perhaps  the  greatest 
paradox  is  that  under  her  Republican  form  of 
government  the  right  of  association  does  not  really 
exist.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the 
woes  of  modern  France  to  the  unorganised  char- 
acter of  her  democracy,  and  he  looks  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  highly  organised  masses  of  workers, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  where 
individual  effort  plays  so  important  a  part  in  na- 
tional life. 

French  Social  Progress. 

M.  Fouillee  contributes  a  paper  of  a  very  philoso- 
phical kind  on  social  progress  in  France,  which 
may  be  naturally  placed  by  the  side  of  M.  Benoist's 
article.  M.  Fouillee  comments  on  the  singularly 
even  distribution  of  wealth  in  France,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  for  instance.  In  England 
we  have  about  two  hundred  thousand  holders  of 
Government  securities,  with  an  average  income  of 
rather  less  than  £100  a  year,  while  in  France  the 
holders  of  Government  securities  number  four 
millions,  each  with  an  average  income  of  £16. 
So,  too,  with  the  ownership  of  land,  which  in 
France  is  divided  up  among  the  peasantry,  the 
great  estates  being  few  and  far  between.  Similarly. 
France  has  not  arrived  at  the  period  of  great  cap- 
italist syndicates,  such  as  flourish  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  England  also  to  a  certain  extern. 
Generally  speaking,  M.  Fouillee  thinks  that  the 
wide  diffusion  of  wealth  in  France  is  increasing 
more  and  more,  which  gives  the  country,  in  spite 
of  its  miseries,  a  basis  of  stability  and  of  morality, 
for  sudden  displacements  of  wealth  are  dangerous 
to  the  rr-orality  of  a  nation,  while  a  progressive 
increase  of  comfort  in  all  classes  favours  national 
morality.  Of  course  the  mere  fact  that  the  work- 
ing classes  in  a  nation  have  high  wages  does  not  of 


itself  necessarily  mean  that  that  nation  has  made 
progress,  for  sometimes  it  is  found  that  ,'iigh'  wages- 
mean  periods  of  trade  depression  and  an  increased 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Thus,  the  workers  of 
Saxony,  who  are  highly  paid,  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  drinking,  and  have  little  or  no  family  life, 
whereas  their  comrades  of  Silesia,  who  are  not  so 
well  paid,  are  comparatively  temperate  and  lead 
happier  and  more  moral  lives.  In  France,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  of  family  life  is  so  strong  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  has  had  a  good 
rather  than  a  bad  effect. 

The  Commercial  Aristocracy  of  China. 

M.  Courant  devotes  an  interesting  article  to  the 
great  commercial  houses  in  China,  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  the  national  life.  In  Japan 
and  Korea  the  tradesman  belongs  to  an  inferior 
class,  and  dwells  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
residence  of  the  territorial  magnate;  but  in  China 
commerce  pushes  itself  to  the  front,  and  the  small 
traders  swarm  in  every  town,  their  shops  being 
by  no  means  hidden  away  in  back  streets.  A  pur- 
chaser is  received  without  any  marks  of  exces- 
sive humility,  but  with  considerable  po- 
liteness, even  if  he  be  a  person  of  no  great 
importance.  Regular  customers  or  eminent  per- 
sonages are  treated  with  marked  deference,  are 
taken  into  a  special  chamber,  and  given  tea  and  a 
light  for  the  pipe.  The  employes  of  the  shops 
are  generally  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer,  and 
the  heads  of  the  business  habitually  mingle  in  the 
life  of  their  subordinates.  Women,  of  course, 
have  no  part  in  business  in  China. 

The  trading  class  preserves  a  remarkable  unity 
and  stability,  owing  partly  to  this  amiable  and 
simple  fellow-feeling,  partly  to  certain  social  con- 
ditions which  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a 
kind  of  hierarchical  sentiment.  Businesses  are 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  so  there  is 
formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  commerce,  who 
possess  not  only  accumulative  wealth,  but  also  a 
hereditary  capacity  for  business  together  with 
honourable  traditions.  This  commercial  stability 
in  China  is  increased  by  the  custom  of  uniting  the 
various  business  houses  in  groups  or  corporations, 
according  to  the  particular  article  in  which  they 
deal.  These  corporations,  which  are  at  least  two 
hundred  years  old,  are  quite  voluntary,  and  are 
subject  to  no  Government  interference.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  much  about  them,  as  their 
members  are  very  reticent.  It  appears  that  each 
corporation  fixes  the  minimum  price  at  which 
an  article  shall  be  sold,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of  spy 
system  in  order  to  see  that  no  shop  undersells  the 
others.  The  corporations  occupy  themselves  also 
in  detecting  frauds,  generally  in  each  trade;  thus 
the  banking  corporation,  if  a  particular  house  is 
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making  heavier  engagements  than  it  is  iikely  to  be 
able  to  meet,  will  throw  into  the  market,  all  at 
once,  all  that  house's  paper,  so  that  it  speedily 
suspends  payment  and  disappears.  The  corpora- 
tions also  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  charity, 
both  regularly  and  in  the  emergencies  of  flood  or 
famine;  they  subscribe,  too,  for  religious  cere- 
monies, and  will  frequently  make  friends  with  a 
mandarin  by  a  present  of  an  umbrella  of  honour. 
Each  corporation  has  a  kind  of  patron  saint  to 
whom  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  dramatic  pieces 
performed  of  the  enormous  length  which  the 
Chinese  love. 

Curative  Forces  in  Nature. 
Dr.  Bertheuson  has  a  curious  article  on  a  by- 
path of  medical  lore.  The  most  enlightened  of 
modern  scientists  are  not  disposed  to  reject  with- 
out examination  even  the  most  astonishing  popular 
remedies  for  human  ills;  for  they  know,  better 
than  any  of  us,  how  limited  our  knowledge  is  of 
the  marvellous  forces  of  nature.  The  tendency 
of  modern  medicine  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  what  may  be  called  preventive  hygiene.  Al- 
though in  our  day  a  number  of  specific  prepara- 
tions for  specific  diseases  have  been  discovered, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  use  of  drugs  has  diminished, 
and  has  given  place  more  and  more  to  treatment, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  rather  than  to 
cure  disease.  The  value  of  air  and  sun  has  been 
known  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  but  only 
now  in  our  day  have  they  been  recognised  as  an 
ordinary  prescription  of  the  physician.  Pliny  the 
Younger  tells  us  of  a  Roman  citizen  who  derived 
great  benefit  from  sun  baths,  and  the  houses  of 
wealthy  Romans  seem  to  have  been  often  built 
with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  remedy.  A 
Danish  scientist  discovered  that  babies  grow  more 
rapidly  at  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  light  and 
warmth  are  most  intense,  and  another  learned  man 
found  out  that  the  light  of  the  sun  accelerated  the 
process  of  digestion  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
On  the  hygienic  value  of  air  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary nowadays  to  dilate.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  combination  of  air  and  light  is  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  most  dangerous 
microbes,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  all  the  states 
of  Western  Europe  the  death-rate  is  markedly 
higher  in  towns  than  in  villages  or  hamlets.  Dr. 
Berthenson  concludes  by  a  detailed  description  of 
the  benefits  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  pulmonary  and  skin  diseases. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  editors  of  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  do  not  in 
their  June  numbers  touch  in  any  way  on  the  Drey- 
fus case;   in  both  numbers,  however,  a  great  part 


is  given  to  contemporary  politics,  and  June  1  opens 
with  an  anonymous  article  dealing  with  the  Mar- 
cliand  mission,  and  telling  a  really  remarkable 
story  of  the  brave  French  soldier's  march  from  the 
sea  to  Fashoda.  The  writer,  who  apparently 
speaks  "with  authority,  puts  an  end  to  the  foolish 
legend  that  the  French  were  in  any  sense  in  league 
with  the  Mahdi;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  in  strik- 
ing language  how  nearly  Marchand  and  his  small 
group  of  men  were  themselves  destroyed  by  the 
Dervishes.  When  Lord  Kitchener  wrote  his  famous 
despatch  to  Marchand  he  addressed  his  letter,  "  To 
the  Chief  of  the  European  Mission,  Fashoda."  The 
rest  is  well  known.  The  letter  arrived  on  Septem- 
ber 19;  on  December  11,  1898,  Marchand  left  the 
spot  which  he  had  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  at- 
tain for  ever.  The  anonymous  writer,  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  declares  that  from  the  political 
point  of  view  the  whole  idea  of  making  a  French 
settlement  at  Fashoda  was  a  mistake.  "  Who  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  mere 
arrival  of  Marchand  at  Fashoda  would  give  us  a 
right  of  bringing  forward  the  Egyptian  question 
or  suffice  to  compel  England  to  discuss  its  pos- 
sible solution?"  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that 
if,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  casus  belli  argu- 
ments, the  British  Government  had  taken  the  part 
of  discussing  the  case  in  a  courteous  manner,  the 
result  would  have  been  what  it  ultimately  was, 
and  France  would  have  been  spared  a  bitter 
humiliation;  and,  further,  he  evidently  believes 
that  the  Fashoda  incident,  led  to  the  far  more 
serious  abandonment  by  the  French  of  the  rich 
province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazel. 

M.  Faguet  deals  in  a  sympathetic  manner  with 
two  well-known  Frenchmen  who  have  lately 
passed  away — one  the  great  dramatic  critic,  Sarcey, 
who  has  been  called  the  Clement  Scott  of  France, 
and  Henri  Becque,  a  typical  Parisian  dramatist, 
who,  though  little  known  in  this  country,  was 
immensely  popular  with  the  French  playgoing  pub- 
lic. 

Trade  Outlook  in  England. 
M.  Berard,  under  the  curious  title  of  "  Peaceful 
Eugland,"  gives  a  candid  account  of  the  trade  out- 
look in  the  Black  Country,  and  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing centres  of  England.  He  quotes  from 
numerous  Bluebooks,  and  he  points  out,  not  alto- 
gether with  sorrow,  that  England  has  now  lost  for 
ever  certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  once 
her  undisputed  property.  To  take  but  one  item 
—namely,  cotton.  About  1872,  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  whole  world  depended  upon 
Lancashire  for  its  cotton,  and  for  a  while  the  de- 
mand was  greater  than  the  supply.  In  one  year 
alone  eighty  million  pounds'  worth  of  cotton  was 
exported,  Europe  taking  rather  more  than  half. 
In  those  days  Free  Trade  seems  to  have  been  more 
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or  less  universal.  Austria  was  the  first  country 
to  bring  in  a  prohibitive  tariff,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia followed  shortly,  and  France  in  1882. 

Lancashire,  not  to  be  beaten,  set  up  factories  in 
Germany,  France,  Barcelona,  and  Italy;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  British  trade  suffered  terribly. 
In  1892  the  German  cotton  trade  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  from  Hamburg  there  soon  sailed 
weekly  goods  offered  at  half,  and  sometimes  even 
at  one-third,  the  price  still  asked  by  British  manu- 
facturers. M.  Berard  has  many  hard  things  to 
say  of  the  selfishness  of  British  trades  unions, 
which  he  evidently  believes  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  British  trade.  Apropos  of  Lancashire 
life,  he  gives  some  picturesque  and  curious  details. 
While  the  trade  is  leaving  the  Black  Country,  other 
countries  are  becoming  more  and  more  prosperous. 
The  Lancashire  artisan,  or  factory  hand,  whatever 
his  work,  will  find  upon  examination  that  all  the 
food  he  eats  is  procured  from  over-sea.  Denmark 
provides  him  with  lard  and  butter;  France  with 
eggs;  Ireland  with  bacon.  Meanwhile,  even  In- 
dia and  Japan  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  can 
make  their  own  cotton;  indeed,  as  early  as  1887 
a  large  factory  was  opened  at  Osaka,  now  called 
the  Japanese  Manchester. 

The  French  writer  has  evidently  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  he  declares 
that  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  is  the  best  daily 
paper  in  the  world — "  the  best-informed,  the  most 
impartial,  the  most  honest,  and  the  least  fanatic." 

Victor  Hugo's  Writing  Style. 
Victor  Hugo  is  still  a  great  and  picturesque 
figure  in  France,  and  the  two  brothers  Glachant 
tell  in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Revue "  the 
story  of  the  great  poet's  manuscripts.  Victor 
Hugo  left  all  his  autograph  manuscripts,  amount- 
ing to  some  thirty-four  volumes,  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Library.  Here  are  to  be  found  almost  all 
he  ever  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  "  Hernani  " 
and  "  Odes  and  Ballads."  Here  is  given  a  curious 
insight  into  the  great  writer's  mind  and  method  of 
work.  It  proves  conclusively  that  the  first  half 
of  his  life  he  jotted  down  his  ideas  on  any  stray 
piece  of  paper  lying  under  his  hand,  such  as  the 
backs  of  old  letters  and  envelopes.  In  this  way  he 
wrote  in  a  few  weeks  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  In 
those  days  his  handwriting  was  very  slight,  clear, 
and  small,  and  when  he  became  famous  he  was 
very  particular  both  as  to  the  kind  of  manuscript 
paper  on  which  he  wrote,  and  also  as  to  the  sort 
of  pen  which  he  was  wont  to  use.  In  after  years 
the  style  of  his  handwriting  changed  completely, 
and  became  bold  and  large.  He  always  used  a 
quill  pen,  and  when  he  became  a  middle-aged  man 
he  was  fond  of  embellishing  his  manuscripts  by 
clever  drawings,  of  course  by  himself. 


Those  who  wish  to  know  him  in  his  second 
manner  should  see  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Travail- 
leursdelaMer."  Asanoldmanhewrotewellandclearly 
and  the  blue  paper — so  well  known  to  autograph 
collectors — became  thicker  and  finer  as  time  went 
on.  He  always  left  a  large  margin,  but  he  rarely 
took  advantage  of  this  to  make  any  serious  altera- 
tions. Victor  Hugo  was  evidently  at  one  time  a 
convinced  spiritualist,  and  on  one  occasion  he  dis- 
tinctly says  that,  without  being  in  the  least  anxious 
to  do  so,  he  found  himself  writing  automatically 
some  verses  which  were  afterwards  published 
under  his  name.  He  seems  to  have  always  sought 
with  some  anxiety  the  exact  word  with  which  to 
express  his  thoughts,  and  he  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  style.  _^  >*' 


Oddities  of  American  Diction. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Sillard  shoots,  as  it  were,  a  scuttleful 
of  his  sweepings  among  "  Transatlantic  Whimsi- 
calities "  into  the  pages  of  the  "  New  Century  " 
for  July.      He  says:  — 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  English  have  every- 
thing in  common  with  the  United  States  except  the 
language.  The  paradox  is  not  extravagant,  for  a  vast 
number  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  conventional  meta- 
phors in  general  use  across  the  "  Big  Drink,"  as  Mark 
Twain  christened  the  Atlantic,  are  as  Greek  to  us. 

Here  is  a  select  assortment  of  American  slang:  — 

If  \ve  are  to  be  wide-awake,  we  are  enjoined  to  keep 
our  "  eyes  skinned  ":  to  "  face  the  music  "  is  to  meet 
an  emergency:  probably  the  exceeding  atrocity  of  most 
American  bands  accounts  for  the  special  significance 
of  the  last  expression.  "  Bone-pit  "  is  their  elegant 
metaphor  for  a  cemetery;  "  On  top  of  dirt  "  is  certainly 
charming  for  being  on  this  side  of  the  grave;  Artemus 
Ward  always  called  Mother  Earth  his  "  footstool," 
but  is  it  not  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  "  biled  rag"? 
"  The  Shakers  axed  me  to  go  to  their  meetin',  as  they 
was  to  have  sarvices  that  niarnin',  so  I  put  on  a  clean 
biled  rag  and  went."  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  middle-class  "  boss,"  or  head  of  the 
household,  in  most  American  cities,  always  presides 
at  dinner  in  his  shirt-sleeves — sometimes  vestless — and 
is  "riled  "  if  his  male  visitors  do  not  do  likewise  and  so 
"  splurge  "  (display)  their  "  biled  rag.'*  What  a  model 
community!  "Painted-box"  is  one  of  their  taste- 
ful synonyms  for  a  coffin;  "to  paw  the  ivories"  is  a 
charmingly  realistic  way  of  asking  a  pianist  to  "oper- 
ate" on  her  Erard-Grand.  In  the  same  category  may 
be  placed  the  adjuration  "  pull  down  vour  vest!"  found 
in  some  of  Mark  Twain's  works;  "  idea-pot  "  for  head, 
"  dry  party  "  for  prohibitionist  (i.e.,  followers  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  in  our  country) ;  "  tooth-carpenter," 
for  dentist:  "drummer,"  for  commercial  traveller; 
"  lame  duck,"  for  defaulting  stockbroker.  "  Move  up, 
Ananias,  don't  crowd  the  form,"  is  said  to  be  a  polite 
(?)  way  of  casting  doubt  upon  any  statement:  and 
'  to  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger  "  is  to  mistake  your 
man— or,  as  Henry  VITI.  said  to  Wolsev,  "  he  had'  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear." 

An  American  might  be  tempted  by  this  paper  to 
the  obvious  rejoinder  that  a  similarly  obscure 
vocabulary  could  be  compiled  out  of  Oxford  'Var- 
sity slang,  which  of  all  corruptions  of  the  Queen's 
English  is  about  the  most  debased. 
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I— FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

By  V.  C.  Nash. 


A  Hopeful  Outlook. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expectation  is  grow- 
ing generally  that  a  good  season  lies  ahead.  There 
has  been  a  further,  general  rainfall,  and  in  some  parts. 
at  any  rate,  they  could  have  done  with  less.  June 
and  July  were  comparatively  mild  months,  but  August 
has  opened  with  a  cold  spell,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  season  is  at  all  a  forward  one.  Still,  with  a 
good  supply  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  a  favourable  spring,  and  merchants, 
farmers,  and  others  are  making  preparations  accord- 
ingly. It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  such  expecta- 
tions will  not  be  disappointed,  as  they,  unhappily,  were 
last  year.  But  the  feeling  of  optimism  is  generally 
infectious,  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
colony  is  at  the  present  time  extending  production 
materially,  and,  as  far  as  the  wool  clip  is  concerned, 
the  output  this  season  will  certainly  be  less,  yet  with 
other  countries  going  ahead  so  fast  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  with  better  prospects  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  people  here  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  the  turn  of  New 
South  Wales  during  the  approaching  season.  There 
arc.  happily,  some  grounds  for  this  expectation.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  more  land  under  crop  and  cer- 
tainly the  crops  have  a  good  start,  and  though  the 
live  stock  in  the  colony  has  diminished  in  numbers,  a 
good  feed  for  them  during  the  spring  is  assured,  what- 
ever the  summer  may  bring  forth.  Then,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  prices  there  is  much  room  for  congratula- 
tion. Wool,  which  is  the  prime  product  in  this  colony, 
shows,  if  anything,  increased  strength  both  in  London 
and  Sydney,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  advance 
secured  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Many  other 
products,  too,  show  an  expansion  in  market  values,  and 
this  affords  substantial  compensation  for  the  losses 
otherwise  sustained.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  out- 
look is  hopeful,  and  both  business  men  and  producers 
are   strongly   inclined    to    make   the   most   of    it. 

It  is  but"  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Sydney  Stock 
Exchange  should  reflect  clearly  this  expectation  of  a 
better  state  of  things.  The  dealings  in  investment 
stocks  have  not  expanded  in  any  marked  degree,  but 
that  is  because  holders  are  so  indisposed  to  part  with 
them.  The  result  has  been  a  very  general  rise,  which 
has  shown  itself  strongly  in  the  leading  bank  shares. 
Union  of  Australia  are  £3  higher  on  the  increased 
dividend;  Bank  of  Australasia,  £2  higher:  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  30s.  higher,  and  Commercial  of  Sydney, 
15s.  higher.  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  im- 
provement in  negotiable  deposits,  and  the  "  A  "  deposits 
of  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  have  risen  6d.  But 
the  improvement  has  not  been  confined  to  Bank  shares. 
The  month  has  seen  an  advance  of  a  further  25s.  in 
Colonial  Sugar  Befining  shares.  9s.  in  Australian  Gas- 
light and  a  prettv  general  upward  movement  amongst 
the  shipping  companies;  while  a  number  of  the  more 
miscellaneous  investments  have  likewise  bettered  then- 
position  in  the  market.  The  instances  of  any  re-action 
are  very  few,  though  it  may  be  said  that  breweries  are 
comparatively    dull.       Mont    de   Piete   shares    have    re- 


ceded on  a  reduction  in  the  dividend  from  10  to  7J 
per  cent.  Otherwise,  the  half-year's  dividends  have 
been  very  well  maintained,  being  either  at  the  corres- 
ponding rate  paid  last  year,  or  in  one  or  two  instances 
slightly  above  it.  Taken  all  round,  the  New  South 
Wales  investments  pay  very  steadily  and  very  well — the 
great  bulk  of  them  being  on  the  dividend  list,  and 
many   of  them   paying  handsomely. 

An  Advance  in  Mining. 

But  the  most  pronounced  accession  of  business  on 
the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  has  certainly  been  in  the 
mining  market,  and  it  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  such  an  amount  of  activity  has  been  displayed. 
The  Sydney  speculator,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
an  almost  non-existent  quality,  has  taken  the  West 
Australian  fever  after  a  decidedly  pronounced  fashion, 
and  appears  to  have  made  a  good  thing  out  of  the 
recent  remarkable  advance.  We,  here,  do  not  mono- 
polise the  shares  in  such  companies  as  Lake  View 
Consols,  Ivanhoe,  or  Great  Boulder  Perseverance,  in 
which  the  month's  advance  has  ranged  from  £5  to  £6 
per  share,  or  of  Associated,  Kalgurli,  and  some  other 
companies  in  which  the  improvement  has  been  hardly 
less,  but  the  dealings  here  have  been  extensive,  and 
people  appear  greatly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Then, 
too,  there  has  been  considerable  speculation  in  local 
gold-dredging  and  sluicing  companies,  which  have  also 
risen  a  good  deal,  though  the  top  prices  have  not  been 
maintained.  Thus,  even  though  Broken  Hill  and 
Queensland  mines  have  been  neglected,  there  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  imparted  to  the  mining  market, 
and  people  have  shown  themselves  very  anxious  to  be 
in  the  swim.  There  has  been  less  attention  directed 
to  the  new  Queensland  copper  companies,  but  still  they 
hold  their  position  fairly  well,  and  it  is  thought  that 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  some  New  South  Wales 
copper  mines  in  the  early  future.  Coal  companies' 
shares  are  never  very  active  here,  but  they,  too,  show 
a  tendency  to  improvement.  Taken  all  round,  the 
Stock  Exchange  record  has  been  one  of  decided  activity 
coupled  with  a  very  strong  advance  in  values. 

The  quarterly  averages  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Banks,  without  showing  marked  alterations,  were  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  during  the  June  quarter.  Taking 
the  twelve  months'  comparison  as  showing  more  clearly 
what  the  movement  has  been,  it  is  found  that,  while 
the  current  acounts  have  remained  stationary,  the  de- 
posits at  interest  have  increased  by  upwards  of  £600,000, 
and  the  total  deposits,  therefore,  stand  at  £617,406 
more  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago.  The  increase 
would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment balances  are  low.  There  is  also  to  be  noted 
an  increase  of  £28.000  in  the  note  circulation,  and  an 
addition  of  £156,000  in  the  coin  and  bullion  on  the 
twelve  months.  The  only  shrinkage  has  occurred  in 
the  advances,  which  are  £868,000  smaller  on  the  year, 
though  that  is  partly  due  to  writing  down  values,  a 
process  which  in  this  colony  has  happily  come  to  an  end, 
as  it  has  probably  in  all  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
Here,  however,  the  "  writing  down  "  process  has  been 
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smaller  than  it  has  been  in  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  New  South 
Wales  we  have  been  quite  as  much  affected  by  drought 
and  low  prices  as  our  neighbours  have  been.  Still 
the  infliction  has  been  serious  enough,  though  it  has 
put  land  values  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  they 
were  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  Then,  land  was  too  dear 
for  profitable  production,  while  now  it  is  cheap  enough 
to  stimulate  enterprise;  and  the  "  writing  down  "  pro- 
cess will  thus  afford  a  stimulus  to   industry. 

The  July  Bank  meetings  passed  off  without  any  events 
in  the  least  degree  sensational.  The  chairmen  had 
to  tell  their  shareholders  that  business  was  progressing, 
if  slowly,  and  that  prospects  were  certainly  brighter. 
Land  was  getting  more  saleable,  and  when  the  long- 
deferred  good  seasons  came,  which  they  hoped  would 
be  this  year,  the  progress  bid  fair  to  be  marked.  As 
it  was,  the  institutions  had  fully  held  their  own,  and, 
perhaps,  something  more.  The  Bank  clearings,  so  far 
this  year,  show  an  increase  in  Sydney  of  close  upon  9  per 
cent.,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  fair  progress. 

N.S.W.  Finances. 

I  am  writing  this  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  by  Mr.  ( 'arruthers,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  a  summary  either  of  the  Budget  proposals  or 
of  the  figures  presented.  But  it  is  known  that  the  last 
financial  year,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  closed  with 
a  satisfactory  surplus,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
condition  of  the  finances  is  such  as  not  to  necessitate 
any  alteration  in  the  Customs  duties.  There  is  this 
drawl mck  to  the  adoption  of  June  30  as  the  date  on 
which  all  the  financial  years  of  the  Australian 
colonies  terminate — that  at  that  period  it  is  really 
impossible  to  tell  how  the  season  will  shape.  If  the 
financial  years  closed  on  December  31.  the  nature  of 
the  season  would  have  disclosed  itself  fully,  and  more 
accurate  forecastings  would  then  be  possible.  But  our 
Parliaments  naturally  dislike  hot  weather  sessions,  and 
the  result  is  that  while  spring  developments  are  an 
unknown  quantity,  estimates  here,  which  must  be  in 
a  measure  based  upon  them,  are  apt  at  times  to 
be  a  good  deal  wide  of  the  mark.  The  result  is  that 
estimates  ought  to  be  framed  upon  very  conservative 
lines,  and  that  practice  has  rightly  been  followed  both 
in  this  colony  and  Victoria  of  late  years. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor-General 
which  was  presented  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  have  disclosed  anything  particularly 
new,  but  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  party 
politics  here,  the  criticisms  of  the  Auditor-General  have 
been  made  a  pretext  for  attacking  the  policy  of  the 
Reid  administration.  That  New  South  Wales  has  a 
big  accumulated  deficiency  in  common  with  most  other 
Australian  colonies  is  well  known,  and  that  until  the 
last  year  that  deficiency  had  not  been  reduced  has  also 
to  be  admitted.  Still,  Parliament  has  known  the  posi- 
tion all  along,  and  has  sanctioned  the  expenditure, 
while  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  materially  re- 
duced the  supplies  asked  for  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
It  can  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  statements 
made  in  the  Auditor-General's  report  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  Eeid  administration. 

Sydney  merchants  still  appear  to  have  an  expectation 
that  there  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  Customs  duties 
in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  Federation,  and  it  is 
argued  that  if  there  is  not  an  alteration.  New  South 
Wales  producers  and  Sydney  merchants  will  be  placed 
at  a  material  disadvantage  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  one  step,  entirely  alter  the  character  of  our 
fiscal  policy.  This  is,  I  think,  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  sustained,  as  intercolonial  Free  Trade  will  not 
be  established  for  twelve  months  after  the  introduction 
of  uniform  duties,  and  New  South  Wales  will  have  time 
allowed  to  get  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
There  is,  ton,  little  advantage  in  making  the  alteration 
which  the  Federal  tariff  must  inevitably  involve  here 
piecemeal,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
Government,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  the  fiscal  policy 
wholly  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 
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New  South  Wales  ought  rightly  to  publish  monthly  or 
quarterly  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
■colony  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  trade,  but  con- 
tents herself  with  a  weekly  statement  of  the  trade  of 
Sydney.  Sydney  is  admittedly  the  greatest  port  in 
the  colony,  and  yet  these  statistics  are  at  times  mis- 
leading as  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  trade 
generally.  Thus  far  during  the  year  the  imports  of 
merchandise  into  Sydney  have  increased  in  value  by 
£1,840,000;  while  the  increase  in  the  exports  has  only 
been  £760,000,  and  that  latter  increase  occurs  very 
largely  in  the  intercolonial  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise previously  imported.  It  cannot  be  said,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  have  been  expected  that  the  exports  of 
New  South  Wales  productions  could  have  increased 
during  the  current  year.  Until  the  winter  arrived, 
the  season  was  far  too  adverse  to  admit  of  it.  Pro- 
bably the  same  features  will  be  observable  until  the 
close  of  1899,  when  a   new  harvest,   it  is  to  be  hoped, 


will  put  a  different  complexion  upon  the  export  trade 
of  the  colony.  If  it  does  so,  it  will  be  only  verifying 
expectations  already  indulged  in. 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Sydney  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  held  its  annual  meeting,  when  Mr.  John 
S.  Brunton,  the  retiring  President,  delivered  an  address 
more  than  usually  instructive.  Mr.  Brunton  proved 
an  energetic  president  during  his  term  of  office,  and  has 
undoubtedly  assisted  in  emancipating  the  Chamber  from 
the  accusation  of  sloth  which  too  often  surrounds  the 
deliberations  of  such  bodies.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Robinson,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  painstaking;  and  whether 
he  will  prove  as  energetic  as  Mr.  Brunton  was,  is  a  point 
which  his  tenure  of  office  must  be  left  to  disclose. 


II.— FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    VICTORIA    AND    THE    WEST. 

By  "A.J.Wilson,"  Jujm-R. 


The  Colony's  Surplus. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the 
Budget  speecn,  the  hopeful  character  of  which  has  been 
received  throughout  the  colony  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  was  Sir  George  Turner's  sixth  successive  Budget, 
and  one  of  which  he  is  justly  proud,  for  it  showed  the 
first  real  disposable  surplus  that  the  colony  has  had 
for  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  previously  been  the 
case,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  revenue  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  the  expenditure,  but  the  Shiels  Treasury  Bonds 
redemptions  have  always  eaten  up  the  smaller  paper 
surplus  available.  The  manner  in  which  the  surplus 
•is  obtained  is  as  follows: — 


Revenue  for  1808-99 
Expenditure 


£7,378,842 
7,027,415 


Surplus        £351,427 

While  the  revenue  is  expanding  the  expenditure  is,  how- 
ever, also  increasing.  The  revenue  in  1898-99  was  less 
than  that  ten  years  ago  by  £1,352,413,  as  compared 
with  a  reduction  in  1894-95  on  1888-89  of  £2,019,104. 
In  1896-97  the  increase  was  £171,535,  in  1897-98  £257,245, 
and  last  year  £491,379.  The  expenditure  111  1894-95 
was  less  by  £549,807  than  in  1888-89;  in  1895-96  it  had 
decreased  a  further  £234,485,  but  in  1896-97  it  rose  by 
£28,889  in  1897-98  by  £114,007,  and  last  year  by 
£348,365.  The  total  accrued  deficit  which  on  June 
30,  1896,  was  £3,1, 8,709,  was  reduced  on  June  30  this 
year  to  £2,516,196,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  take 
£200,000  of  the  surplus  to  still  further  reducing  the 
•amount,  an  evidence  that  we  are  slowly  but  surely  mak- 
ing up  the  leeway  caused  by  the  backwash  of  the 
boom.  The  railways  are  still  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 
Without  them  Victoria  would  always  have  had  a  handsome 
surplus,  but  this  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
to  £427,048.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  deficits  in 
this  department  amount  to  £4,613,857,  or  £1,500,000 
more  than  the  highest  point  of  the  accumulated  de- 
ficit. On  the  whole,  the  figures  are  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  with  the  general  ail  round  improvement, 
it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  consider  that  we  have  at 
last  reached  the  long-delayed  turning  in  the  lengthy  lane 
of   unprosperity. 

Turning  to  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  Sir 
George  '.turner's  personality  stands  forth  in  every  item. 
A  Premier  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  finances 
of  the  colony  during  six,  at  least,  out  of  its  seven  lean 
.years,  cannot  be  existed  to  have  more  than  a  grain 


of  optimism  left.  His  belief  in  the  future  has  been 
thoroughly  shattered,  and  still  the  cautious  lawyer, 
minus  all  his  honourable  letters,  cannot  be  led  into 
calculating  on  better  times.  Thus,  111  his  estimate  tor 
the  coming  year,  he  allows  for  a  falling  off  in  revenue 
of  £222,617*  which  is  attributed  to  lesser  expected 
receipts  from  the  stock-tax  and  probate  duties. 

The  expenditure  is    expected    to    increase,  and    the 
Treasurer   gives   his   estimate   thus: — 

Estimated  revenue  1899-1900     ..     ..      £7,156,225 
Estimated   expenditure   1899-1900    . .        7,13b,,).i 

Surplus        £19,470 

As  to  how  the  surplus  of  £351,000  is  to  be  distributed 
it  is  judiciously  proposed  not  to  disburse  the  whole 
on  current  objects  of  improvement.  £200,000  is  to  be 
put  aside  in  reduction  of  the  accrued  deficit;  £t>0,00U 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  as  they 
fall  due,  and  £101,000  towards  carrying  on  public 
works,  including  improved  telephonic  communica- 
tion and  Yarra  cleansing  works. 

We  have  always  been  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  loan  policy  adopted  by  the  Government,  and 
Sir  George  Turner's  speech  fails  to  remove  any  of  our 
views.  The  loan  in  London  of  £1,600,000  for  conver- 
sion purposes,  Sir  George  singularly  considers  a  suc- 
cess. Ihe  net  proceeds  were  £1,509,717,  leaving  a 
credit  balance  of  £9,717,  or,  in  other  words,  the  issuing 
of  a  three  per  cent,  loan  has  entailed  the  expenditure  of 
an  extra  £100,000  for  a  cash  in  hand  return  of  £9.717, 
with  a  yearly  reduction  in  interest  of  £4,500.  The 
£500,000*  of  Treasury  bonds  issued  locally  had  all  been 
taken  up.  There  is  still  a  £1,000,000  authorised  to 
be  offered  in  London,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  market  is  favourable,  while  another  £500,000  will 
be  offered  publicly,  which  the  Premier  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  bold  and  progressive  policy  em- 
barked upon.  The  income-tax  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
slightly,  while  a  substantial  reduction  in  grain  freights 
on  last  year's  revenue  equal  to  £55,000  is  to  be  given, 
but  the  penny  postage,  the  cost  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  considered  too'  great,  is  once  again 
relegated  to  the  back  ground.  "  Omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  "  is  perfectly  correct.  A  Treasurer's  duty 
is,  however,  to  work  on  the  known,  and  not  the 
unknown,  however  magnificent  the  latter  may  appear 
to  be.  Thus  credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
colony's  financial   forecast  for   1899-1900  has  been   pre- 
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[As  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  improved  outlook,  some  remarks  to 
guide  operators  may  be  serviceable.  How  to  invest  money  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  yielding  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  is  a  problem  that  a 
very  large  section  of  the  community  have  been  striving  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  An  investor  or  a  speculator  without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  financial  or  money  matters  who  operates  on  his  own  judg- 
ment is  most  likely  to  lose  his  money.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  hence  the  prudent  man  seeks 
the  assistance  of  some  one  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
business,  and  has  experience  in  watching  the  market,  is  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate, 
and  is  reliable.  These  are  qualifications  of  the  good  broker,  and  it 
is  rather  on  his  judgment  than  on  their  own  ideas  that  investors  or 
operators  should  be  guided.  Of  course  the  best  judgment  errs  at 
times,  but,  taking  experience  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broker  knows  more  of  the  business  than  his  client.] 


John  McWhak  \  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
D   J.  Luxton    )  Melbourne 


JOHN    McWHAE    &   CO., 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS,  94  QUEEN  ST., 


MELBOURNE. 


CLARKE   &    CO., 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS, 

309  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

Telephone  No.  314. 


ALEXANDER    OLIVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE  BEOKER, 

100  QUEEN  STREET.    (Telephone  1139.) 


WALTER    SLADE, 

383  Collins  Street. 

Member  Stock  Exchange  of  M>lbourne. 


Telephone  No.  1538.     Codes  Used :  Bedford  McNeill, 
Moreing&  Neal,  A.  B.C.  4th  Edition,  Broomhalls. 


Tolhurst,  Keats  &  Cumminc, 

Stock  &  Share  Brokers,  56  Queen  St.,  Melb. 
Alfred  Tolhurst,  Herbert  F.  C   Keats,  Frank 
Ccmming,  Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


Counter  Cable  Proposals. 

Another  question  of  importance  during  the  month 
has  been  the  counter  proposal  of  the  Eastern  Ex- 
tension Telegraph  Co.  with  regard  to  an  alternative- 
cable  scheme.  The  offer  was  to  construct  a  cable  from 
here  to  Durban  in  Natal,  and  gradually  reduce  rates 
on  a  sliding  scale,  provided  the  traffic  was  maintained 
at  £350,000  a  year,  to  2s.  6d.  in  1903.  The  House, 
however,  considers  the  colony  morally  bound  to  the 
Pacific  scheme,  with  all  its  imperfections,  great  cost, 
and,  so  far  as  defence  purposes  go,  insecurity.  Be- 
sides we  will  not  only  have  to  bear  our  share  of  the 
submarine  cable,  but  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  a  recent  conference  that  the 
Canadian  overland  line  would  have  to  be  taken  over. 
There's  just  3,000  miles  of  that  overland  line,  and  Mr. 
Duffy's  "  moral  binding  "  appears  likely  to  let  the 
colony  in  for  an  expense  it  can  ill  bear  at  the  present 
time.  Commercially  those  connected  with  South 
African  trade  favoured  the  proposal  of  the  company 
as  a  2s.  rate  would  have  been  instituted  against  the 
7s.  2d.  per  word  now  ruling  to  that  country,  but 
"  Imperial  sentiment  "  is  the  cheese  held  out  to  the 
Departmental  mice,  and  so  the  Pacific  cable  is  agreed 
to.  How  business-like  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million 
or  so  to  attain  what  is  offered  without  any  cost  what- 
ever! A  true  ease  of  rushing  into  expense  to  spite 
the  company. 

Bank-supported  Businesses. 

A  question  which  has  lately  come  in  for  considerable 
discussion  is  the  disadvantages  to  which  private  and 
other  companies  are  put  bv  the  competition  of  cor- 
porations supported  by  the  banks.  The  system  is,  to 
say  the  least,  undesirable,  yet  its  prevalence  in  Mel- 
bourne is  well  known.  For  instance,  we  know  that  it 
exists  in  the  brewing  business;  that  it  is  so  in  the  iron- 
mongery is  apparent,  while  the  condition  of  the  flour 
milling  trade  is  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most 
sceptical  of  its  presence.  The  companies  have  used 
up  their  shareholders'  own  money,  and  the  banks  have 
been  forced  practically  to  carry  on  the  businesses  to 
save  themselves  writing  off  the  whole  loss  at  one 
time.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  evil,  but  in  this  colony  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  opening  for  some  dashing  Napoleon  of 
finance,  or  possibly  we  would  be  content  with  a  simple 
American  trust  or  combine  promoter.  Four  ironmon- 
gery businesses  could  be  brought  together,  breweries 
could  be  consolidated,  any  paying  rates  instituted,  while 
the  competition  that  is  killing  the  milling  industry 
would  be  eliminated.  "-Competition  is  the  soul  of 
business."  It  must  have  been  an  assignee  who  wrote 
this  memorable  sentence. 

Rumoured  Hardware  Amalgamation. 

A  rumour  has  been  current  that  two  ironmongery 
businesses  in  accordance  with  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  might  be  successfully 
amalgamated.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done,  however, 
and  there  is  little  hope  of  any  successful  issue  result- 
ing. One  company  is  indebted  to  the  public  by  a  de- 
benture issue  which  is  a  first  charge  on  the  estate. 
In  the  other  the  debenture  issues  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks,  who  have  been  fighting  for  equal  priority 
with  the  publicly  held  issue  in  the  former  institution 
without  success. 

The  Banks. 

The  thirteenth  half-yearly  report  and  balance-sheet 
of  the  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited  presents  a  favourable 
appearance.  The  net  profit  for  the  half-year  ended 
•June  30  amounted  to  £27,637,  which,  added  to  £20,031 
brought  forward,  leaves  £47,668  available  for  distribu- 
tion, which  was  apportioned  as  follows: — Dividend  on 
preference  shares  at  5  per  cent.,  £10,419,  and  carry 
forward  £37,249.  The  report  is  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  as  only  £528,000  of  the  deferred  deposits  of  the 
bank  are  still  outstanding,  the  time  does  not  appear 
to  be  far  distant  when  ordinary  shareholders  will  bene- 
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THE     BANK    OF    VICTORIA    LIMITED. 

THIRTEENTH     HALF-YEARLY    REPORT. 

To  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  GENERAL  MEETING  to  be  held  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  1st  August,  1899. 

The  Board  of  Management  submit  their  Thirteenth  Report  to  the  Shareholders  nf  the  Bank,  together  with  the  Balance  Sheet 
for  the  half- year  ending  30th  June,  1899,  duly  certified  bv  the  auditors  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Companies  Act. 

Balance  of  undivided  profit  on  31st  December,  1S98    £'20,030  19    1 

Net  profit  for  the  pait  half-year 27,637    1    7 


Together £47,668 

Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows: — 

To  Dividend  on  Preference  Shares  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum 10,419 

,,    Balance  carried  forward  to  next  half-year    37,219 


0    8 


£47,668    0    8 
The  deferred  deposits  of  the  bank  were  reduced  by  £500,000  en  13th  Mnrch.     This  payment  leaves  a  sum  of  £1,056,000  to  be  still 
dealt  with,  one-half  of  which,  as  already  notified  to  depositors,  will  be  paid  on  12th  September  next. 

The  dividend  on  Preference  Shares  will  be  payable  in  Melbourne  on  and  after  the   2nd  August,  and  at  the  branches  and  in 
London  on  receipt  of  advices. 

The  transfer  books  of  the  company  will  be  clos'  d  from  the  19th  inst.  to  the  1st  August,  both  davs  inclusive. 

EDWARD  MILLER,  Chairman. 
The  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited,  Melbourne,  13th  July,  1899.  J.  D.  LAW,  General  Manager. 


Dr. 


BALANCE    SHEET    OF   THE    BANK    OF    VICTORIA    LIMITED, 

Fob  the  Half-Year  Ending  30th  June,  1899  (including  London  Branch  to  15th  Mat,  1899). 


Cr. 


Proprit  tors'  capiti],  viz.: — 

41,676  preference  shares  paid  in  cash  to  £10 

240,000  ordinary  shares  paid 

up  to  £2  10°.  per  share        .     £600,000    0    0 
Amount  of  calls  actually  paid 

in  cash     ..  ..  639,629  15     7 


£416,760    0    0 


£1,139,629  15     7 
Less  27,750  shares  forfeited  79,583  18    0 


By 


Profit  and  loss 

Reserve  fund 

Notes  in  circulation 

Bi  N  in  circulation. . 

Governmen'  deposits  not  bearing  interest 

Goveri  ment  deposits  bearing  interest 

Other  deposits  and  interest  accrued,  rebate 

on   bills   current  and    other    moneys  not 

beari' g  interest    .. 
Other  deposits  and  interest  accrued,  rebate 

on  bills  current  and  other  moneys  bearing 

interest    . . 
Balam  es  due  to  other  banks 
Contingent  liabilities  as  per  contra 


—        1,060  045  17 

7 

£1,476,805  17 

7 

47  668    0 

8 

70,000     0 

0 

120,905     0 

0 

416,580  19 

7 

40,673     3 

3 

599,375    0 

0 

Coined    gold    and    silver    and 

other  coined  metal..  ..£674,696    5    3 

Gold  and  silver  in  bullion  an  t 

bar               ..             ..             ..  48,294  10  10 

Cash  at  bankers'         . .             . .  9S.078  11    4 

Government,     municipal,    and 

other      public     stocks     and 

funds,  and  other  debent   re«  287,680    0 

Biilsandremittine»sintransitu  369.844  13 

Notes  and  bills  of  other  banks  57,228  15 

Balances  due  from  other  banks  38,788  15 

Stamps           ..             ..             ..  2,058    6 


1,310,796     1     1 


3,002,007  15 

37.301     4 

113,740    6 


Real  Estate,  consisting  of  bank  premises,  at 
cost  to  the  bank 

Other  real  estate,  at  cost  to  bank,  less  £29,776 
5s.  2d.  written  off 

Shares  in  other  companies    .. 

Advances,  exclusive  cf  provision  for  bad  or 
doubtful  debts 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  dis- 
counted, not  included  above,  exclusive  of 
provision  for  bad  or  doubtful  debts 

Liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in  respect 
of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per  contra 


£1,576,069  17  3 

239,489     1  3 

219.091     1  11 

4,061  13  2 

4,530,718  12  3 


552,082  16 
113,740    6 


£7.235.853     8     5 


£7.235,853     8    5 


PROFIT     -^ISriD     LOSS. 


To  Current  expenses  head  office  and 
branches  and  one  sub-branch 
Bank-note  tax 
Balance 


ixtv-one 


By  Balance  from  31st  December,  1898 
£34,721    5    8  Gross  profits  for  the  ha'f-ytar  ending  30th 

1,225    2  10    J  June,  1899,  after  deducting  all  interen  paid 

47,668    0    8    i  or  due  to  custom' rs.  nnd  rebating  bills  cur- 

rent, and  providing  for  bad   and   doubtful 
debts 


£83,614    9 

Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows  : — 

To  Dividend  on  prefer,  nee  shares  at  live  per  cent 
per  annum 
Balance  cairied  forward  to  next  half-year    . . 


£10,419     0     0 
37,249     0     8 


£47,668     0     8 


By  Balance 


£20,030  19  1 

63,583  10  1 

£83,614     9  2 

£47,668    0  8 

£47,668     0  8 


EESEEVE     FJJJSTJD. 

To  Balance  carried  forward 

£70,000    0    0 

By  Balance  from  31st  December,  1898 
Transfer  from  profit  and  losa  account 

£50,000 
20,000 

0    0 

0     0 

£70.000    0    0 

£70  000 

0    0 

To  the  Shareholders  tt  the  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited,—  M.  Ibourne,  12ih  July,  1899. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  report  that  we  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Vict  iria  Limited,  for  the  half-year 
ended  30th  June,  1899,  and  that  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  is,  in  our  opinion,  correct  We  have  also  to  report,  that  during  such 
audit  we  have  n  t  obsei  ved,  or  become  acquainted  with,  any  breach  of  the  Companies  Acts  committed  by  the  company  or  any  director, 
manager,  employe,  auditor,  or  shareholder  thereof,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are  iu  a  position  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Balance  Sh'  et  and 
Accounts  have  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Acts,  and  present  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
comcanv's  affairs  and  that  all  our  requisitions  in  regard  both  to  the  shareholders'  as  well  as  the  private  balance  sheets  have  been  duly- 
comnlied  with  We  are,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully,  THOMAS  HREN  IN  ALL.  F.I.A.V.  \  4nrH(.nr. 

F  E.  P.  HASTINGS,  F.I.A.V.  )  Aucutor»- 
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E. 

R. 

CROPPER, 

STOCK   AND 

SHAKE   BROKER, 

343 

Collins   Street. 

Member  of  Stock 

Exchange  of  Melbourne. 

Telephone)  [No   2135 

R.  J.  FITZ  GERALD, 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE   BROKER, 

417  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
(Member  of   the  Stock    Exchange  of    Melbourne.) 


JOSEPH    J.    NORTH 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 
STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKER  AND  FINANCIER, 

60   QUEEN  STREET,    MELBOURNE, 
Prell's  Buildings.]  [Third  Floor. 


_.- 


1 

T.    J.    GILPIN    &   CO. 

(Alex.    G    Gilpin,  Member  Stock  Exchange 
of  Melbourne), 

STOCK    AND    SHARE   BROKERS, 

I. 

BE<0HANGE    BUILDINGS,    90   QUEEN  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

Telephone]  [No.  1902. 

D.  J.  GILCHRIST, 

OLD  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  369  COLLINS  ST. 
Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melbourne. 


J.  H.  BUTLER, 

STOCK    &    SHARE   BROKER  AND   FINANCIAL 

AGENT, 

57   QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

Telephone  No.  1602. 

Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


We  have  the   following  Splendid  Lines  in  Packets — 
80  (all  Different)  One  Shilling:,  post  free. 
50  ,,  Sixpence,  postage  extra. 

30  ,,  Threepence,  postage  *.xtra. 

Also,  120  (Specially  good)  2s.  6d.,  pout  free. 
200  (Very  tine  packet)  5s.,  post  tree. 
PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  UN  SALE  at— 

Mkliiiu'i.se — T.  A.   Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street; 
RICHMOND— A.  II.  Kenyon,  Complete  Art  Stores,  1U7  Blidge  Road; 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

Hosber    Stamp    Co.,    Armadale,  Victoria. 


Under  2s.,  Halfpenny  Stamps,  any  colony  ;  over  2s  -  Postal  Note. 


fit  by  the  profits  of  the  institution.  The  reserve  fund 
stands  at  £70,000  and  the  capital  at  £1,476,806.  ihe 
Government  account  has  increased  largely,  probably 
due  to  the  placing  of  Savings  Bank  deposits  at  fixed 
terms.  Allowing  for  the  repayments  of  deferred  de- 
posits, the  public  accounts  also  show  a  good  expan- 
sion. Liquid  assets  have  increased  to  £1,576,670,  and 
under  other  headings  increases,  denoting  an  advancing 
business,  are  shown.  The  meeting  held  on  the  1st 
inst.  passed  off  satisfactorily. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Australia  Limited  shows  that 
the  net  profit  earned  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  amounted  to  £52,247  which, 
added  to  £9,172  brought  forward,  made  £61,419 
available  for  distribution,  which  is  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows:—Dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  prefer- 
ence shares,  £21,171;  special  assets  trust  reserve  ac- 
count, £30,000  (making  it  £173,000);  and  to  carry  for- 
ward £10,248  against  £9,172  in  the  previous  half,  and 
£7,542  brought  forward  a  year  ago.  The  capital  of 
the  bank  now  stands  at  £3,113,725,  an  increase  from 
£3,082,511  on  December  30,  of  which  preference  shares 
account  for  £2,177,070.  The  main  features  of  the 
balance-sheet  show  movements  indicating  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  bank.  Deposits  show 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  £450,000,  of  which  Govern- 
ment money  accounts  for  £316,000— possibly  the  invest- 
ment of  Savings  Banks  funds  at  interest  being  mainly 
responsible.  Private  current  accounts  are  £134,000 
greater;  and  now  the  bank  has  £1,399,204  not  bear- 
ing interest.  Private  fixed  deposits  show  little  altera- 
tion in  total,  though  the  new  deposits  are  greater,  and 
the  "  A "  series,  owing  to  repayments,  less.  On 
the  assets  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  advances  show 
a  reduction  of  £130,000,  due  to  the  reflow  of  agricultural 
advances  from  harvest  produce,  and  also  to  the  slack 
trading  season  of  the  year  prior  to  the  half-yearly 
balance  causing  merchants  to  reduce  their  debits.  The 
increased  deposits  and  advances,  totalling  £580,000, 
are  set  off  by  an  increase  of  about  £670,000  in  the 
cash  items — the  main  features  being  some  £350,000  of 
call  money  with  bill  brokers  in  London,  and  an  increase 
of  nearly  £100,000  in  the  bank's  holdings  of  debentures. 
The  coin,  bullion  and  other  liquid  assets  total 
£1,764,000,  against  £1,188,942  in  December,  and  are 
equal  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
bank  to  the  public,  including  deposit  receipts  having 
currency  up  to  six  years,  while  they  more  than  cover 
the  bank's  call  liabilities.  The  next  half-yearly  divi- 
dend on  preference  shares  will  be  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
following  one,   it  is  hoped,   4  per  cent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
Limited,  the  chairman,  in  his  speech,  alluded  to  the 
improvement  in  the  bank's  affairs  as  being  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  Since  the  reconstruction  the  deposits 
had  increased  by  from  £450,000  to  £500,000,  while  the 
bank  had  also  paid  the  second  instalment  of  its  "A"  de- 
posits, £180,000,  making  the  net  increase  nearly 
£680,000.  In  September  next  the  third  instalment 

of  £360,000  would  be  paid  off,  leaving  only  three  repay- 
ments to  be  made  in  1901,  1903,  and  1906.  In  1893 
the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  were  something  like 
£13,000,000.  Of  those  liabilities  there  remained  only 
the  preference  shares — £2,100,000;  the  "A"  deposits, 
£1,300,000;  and  Assets  Trusts  deposits  £3,400,000;  or 
a  total  of  £6,800,000.  This  meant  that  £6,200,000  had 
been  paid  off,  and  that  by  September  next  these  ~a- 
bilities  would  have  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  These 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  bank's  progress. 

The  Trustees,  Executors  and  Agency  Company 
Limited  half-yearly  report  and  balance-sheet,  dealing 
with  the  accounts  of  the  institution  to  June  30  last, 
shows  fair  improvement.  From  the  December  half 
12,799  was  carried  forward,  while  the  net  profits 
for  the  June  half  totalled  £1,753,  leaving  £4,752  avail- 
able for  distribution,  of  which  £1,500  is  to  be  utilised 
for  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  £60,000,  and  £3,252  carried  forward.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  10s.  per  share  call  made  during  the 
previous  half-year  has  met  with  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sponse, only  £298  being  now  outstanding,  the  capital 
actually  paid  up  being  thus  raised  to    £89,702.       The 
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business  of  the  company  shows  satisfactory  improve- 
ment, the  amount  at  credit  of  estates, -trusts,  &c, 
and  clients,  being  £6,386,000,  against  £6,135,300  at  the 
close  of  the  December  half.  Advances  on  mortgage 
of  real  estate  are  £52,000  higher,  debentures  £8o,000, 
landed  property  £208,000,  and  cash  £9,000  in  advance 
of  the  December  figures.  In  future  the  dividend  will 
have  to  be  paid  on  the  £90,000  capital.  On  the  whole, 
the  report  is  satisfactory,  and  reflects  the  improved 
financial  position  of  the  company. 

Gold  Produced  and  Exported. 

The  chief  Australasian  gold  figures  are  now  avail- 
able, and  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  returns  in 
the  following  tables: — 

1-  ir-1  Scv.  n 
Muii  Us. 

1899. 

Oz. 
West  Australia     . .      . .     847,725 

Victoria  482,144 

Queensland      528,597 

Wu    Zealand         218,969 

New  South  Wales      ..     252,020 


First  Seven 

M    nths. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

547,672     . 

.     300,053 

441,021     . 

.       41,123 

502,525     . 

.       26,072 

153,922     . 

.       65,047 

181,821     . 

.       70,199 

Totals       2,329,455     . .  1,826,961     . .     502,494 

For  July  the  figures  compare  as  follow: — 


.1    lv. 

July. 

1899. 

is;  is. 

Increase. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

West  Australia    . . 

.     137,931     . 

76,981 

. .      60,950 

.       52,052     . 

49,963 

2,089 

New  South  Wales 

.       77,632     . 

75,308 

2,324 

.       64,656     . 

28,097 

. .      36,559 

Totals 


332,271 


230,349 


101,922 


Totals  for  June   . .     378,863     . .     299,847     . .       79,016 

The  figures  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  should 
Mir  rate  of  increase  be  maintained,  Australasia  should 
produce  close  on  £16,000,000  in  gold  during  1899.  To 
date  the  value  is  over  £9,200,000.  Exports  to  date  this 
year  are  as  follows: — 


From 
From 
From 

From 


Melbourne  to  the  East £2,021,681 


Melbourne    to    London 189,645 

Melbourne  to  the  Cape ..  600,000 

Melbourne  and   Sydney  to  San  Fran- 
cisco          1,652,000 

From  Sydney  to  the  Cape 300,000 

From    Sydney    to   London 497,790 

From  Sydney  to  the  East 490,012 

From  Adelaide  to  London  and  East    . .     . .  141,500 

From  Albany  to  all  foreign  ports 1,482,821 


Total 


£7,375,449 


On  'Change. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  there  has  been  a  firmer  feel- 
ing all  round  for  Bank  stocks,  and  leading  issues  have 
all  hardened.  Debentures  are  also  firmer,  after  a  long 
period  of  weakness,  a  position  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  quiet  state  of  the  money  market.  Broken 
Hill  has  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  and  rates 
for  the  Proprietary  Company  have  hardened.  The 
Lyell  field  has  had  favourable  notice,  but  the  sensa- 
tional Queensland  ventures  are  attracting  most  atten- 
tion, and  with  the  sun  of  Cloncurry  rising  fast,  it  is 
not  unusual  that  the  crowd  of  speculators  should  turn 
to  what  appears  the  most  brilliant.  West  Australia 
is  still  in  the  foreground,  and,  without  doubt,  tne  boom 
in  "  Sandropers  "  has  been  far  more  extensive  than 
.any  ever  thought.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  topped, 
for  Ivanhoes  and  Associateds  and  many  others  are  still 
on  the  up  grade,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  note 
still  further  improvement  in  these  stocks.  Great 
Boulder  Perseverances  also  promise  well.  Some  idea 
of  the  advance  may  be  gathered  when  it  is  calculated 
(that  since  January  6  last  the  increase  in  the  market 
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values  of  the  fifteen  leading  Kalgurli  mines  is  to  no 
less  than  £12,000,000  sterling.  Other  districts  in 
West  Australia  have  not  had  much  notice.  In  South 
Australia  the  Worturpa  field  is  receiving  some  atten- 
tion, and  if  tellurides  be  found  in  payable  quantities  a 
populous  centre  will  be  quickly  formed.  For  many 
years  we  have  held  the  opinion  that  South  Australia 
was  not  so  free  from  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal 
as  the  generality  of  people  think,  and  hence  our  opinion 
inclines  to  favour  the  present  find.  In  Victorian 
gold  ventures  Long  Tunnel  have  provided  the  sensation 
of  the  day  by  dropping  to  close  on  £60,  or  but  half 
their  value  six  months  ago.  This  was  on  the  rumour 
that  the  mine  was  being  shut  down,  but  this  proved 
to  be  incorrect,  the  action  taken  being  only  to  greatly 
improve  the  working  facilities  of  the  mine.  Birthday 
Berringa  have  fulfilled  even  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  have  risen  to  over  £6.  Monthly  dividends  of 
Is.  6d.  are  fairly  assured  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
the  rate  is  high.  What  a  drubbing  we  got  over  tipping 
South  Birthdays,  when  they  were  9s.,  but  to-day  they 
rule  at  27s.  Not  a  bad  rise  for  those  who  took  the  risk. 
During  July  the  Ivanhoe  Company  treated  4,364  tons, 
yielding  5,527  oz.;  333  tons,  yielding  104  oz.;  3,369  tons, 
yielding  1,980  oz.;  and  3,253  tons,  giving  1,442  oz.;  total 
yield,  9,053  oz.,  with  a  value  of  about  £36,000.  The 
net  profit  is  estimated,  on  this  yield,  to  be  a  quarter  of 
a  milion  a  year. 


INSURANCE  NEWS  AND   NOTES. 

Mammoth  Life  Policies: — Life  Insurance  in  these 
colonies  has  a  long  road  to  travel  before  individual 
policies  can  bear  comparison  with  some  held  by  the 
leading  men  in  the  United  States.  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York  received,  in  one  sum,  a 
premium  of  £46,766,  probably  the  largest  single  pre- 
mium ever  paid  on  the  life  of  one  man  to  an  insurance 
company.  It  was  paid  by  Mr.  Samuel  Newhouse,  a 
mining  director  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  entitled  him  to 
a  fully  paid-up  participating  policy  for  £40,000,  and  an 
annuity  of  nearly  £2,000  as  long  as  he  lived.  Among 
other  huge  policies  granted  by  this  company  is  one  to 
James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail 
way,  for  100,000  dollars,  with  an  annuity  of  12,400  dol- 
lars, for  which  he  paid  a  single  premium  of  136,350  dol- 
lars. Another  to  Ueorge  W.  Vanderbilt,  who,  two- 
years  ago,  made  a  part  payment  of  35,000  dollars  on  a 

policy  of  a  million. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Co.,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  young  Australian  life  offices,  has  just 
completed  a  handsome  pileof  new  buildings  for  their  head 
offices  in  Castlereagh-street,  Sydney.  This  company  has 
constructed  local  boards  of  directors  at  its  leading 
branches,  and  has  secured  two  excellent  men  for  Vic- 
torian Board  in  Mr.  C.  J.  Ham,  M.L.C.,  and  Nicholas 
Fitzgerald,  M.L.C.  In  South  Australia  Sir  Jenkin 
Cole,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly I;  Sir  J.  Langdon  Bonython,  K.B.;  and  Mr.  M. 
F.  B.  Basedow,  M.L.C.  Queensland:  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Thynne,  M.L.C;  Arthur  Morgan,  M.L.A.  (Speaker  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly) ;  and  A.  G.  C.  Hawthorne. 
New  Zealand:  Messrs.  T.  W.  Hislop  (ex-Minister  of 
Defence)  and  Herbert  S.  Wardell  (till  recently  prin- 
cipal stipendiary  magistrate  for  Wellington  and  chair- 
man of  the  local  land  board). 

*  *  *  * 

A  sudden  death  has  robbed  Melbourne  Assurance 
circles  of  a  prominent  figure  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hicks,  manager  of  the  fire  department  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alliance  Assurance  Company.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Australasian  Insurance 
Company,  since  merged  into  the  Australian  Alliance 
Assurance  Company,  and  has  been  in  their  service 
ever  since.  His  position  in  the  office  will  be  filled  by 
Mr.  R.  MacDonnell,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  company. 

*  *  *  * 

The  amount  of  salvage  to  be  paid  by  the  Perthshire 
to  the  Union  Steamship  Company  for  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Talune  in  towing  the  Perthshire  into  port- 
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after  her  recent  breakdown,  has  been  mutually  agreed 
upon  in  Sydney  in  the  sum  of   £5,000. 
*    .      *  *  * 

The  large  British  Insurance  offices  are  showing  their 
faith  in  the  commercial  future  of  Australia  by  acquir- 
ing their  own  office  premises  in  Melbourne.  Recently 
the  purchase  was  announced  of  the  block  known  as 
"  Empire  Buildings  "  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  £35,000,  and  the  company  intends  to  expend 
some  615  000  in  addition  in  making  alterations  and 
improvements  to  the  building  to  suit  their  needs.  On 
the  2nd  of  this  month  the  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Clobe  Company  procured  the  premises  of  the  Standard 
Hank  of  Australia,  having  a  frontage  of  29  feet  7^ 
inches  by  a  depth  of  84  feet  8  inches,  for  the  sum  of 
£22,500  cash,  which  works  out  at  about  £750  per  foot. 
This  well-conducted  company  is  doing  a  steady,  pro- 
gressive business,  and  its  move  to  its  new  premises 
should   lead   to   a   further   increase. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  have 
also  decided  to  erect  handsome  five-story  offices  on 
their  present  site.  This  shows  that  real  estate  in  these 
colonies  is  looked  upon  as  a  safe  investment.  The 
companies  named  do  fire  business  here:  therefore  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  heavy  life  funds  from 
the  head  offices  are  being  invested  in  the  properties 
named,  while  the  local  fire  department  will  pay  rent  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  interest  obtainable  in  other 
investments.  The  above  properties  are  all  in  Collins- 
street,  and  within  a  stone-throw  of  each  other.  This 
block  in  Collins  and  Queen  streets  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the   insurance  centre   of   the   metropolis. 

*  *  *  * 

The  recent  rise  in  marine  values  is  evidently  justi- 
fied by  the  statement  published  by  the  Marine 
Underwriters'  Association  of  Victoria  of  total  losses 
in  the  Australasian  trade  for  thirty  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  231  total  losses  occurred,  20  steamers 
ami  211  sailers.  The  rates  of  total  losses  to  sailings 
was  0.71  per  cent.  The  causes  attributable  were — 
Wrecked,    98;    missing,    35;    burnt,    27;     collision,    25: 

abandoned,  16. 

*  *  *  # 

The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation 
Limited,  of  London,  paid  the  sum  of  £3,500  in  claims 
under  policies  held  by  passengers  and  officers  of  the 
Stella,  wrecked  some  time  ago  in  the  English  Channel. 

*  #  *  * 

An  interesting  decision  affecting  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies w;is  recently  given  in  the  Cape  Town  Courts. 
It  was  held  that  although  a  company  having  ceased 
to  take  new  business  in  the  colony  but  still  collect- 
ing renewal  premiums  on  its  policies,  it  was  necessary 
that     the    annual    license    fee    should    be    paid    to    the 

1  hi)  eminent. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  United 
States  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  in  a  brilliant 
manner  at  the  head  offices  of  the  society,  Pitt-street, 
Sydney,  on  July  27.  Mi'.  C.  Carlisle  Taylor,  the  general 
manager  for  Australasia,  decided  upon  a  novel  form 
of  celebration  in  holding  a  conversazione  in  the  offices 
of  the  society  on  the  evening  of  that  date,  for  which 
some  Sllil  ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted  his  invitation. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  party  were  present, 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  people  of  Sydney. 
An  attractive  programme  of  music  was  arranged.  Bur- 
in- the  evening  Mr.  Carlisle  Taylor  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  entertained  His  Excellency  and  party,  the 
Governor's  colours  being  chosen  for  the  decorations. 
The  whole  entertainment  reflected  great  credit  on 
those  concerned,  and  fittingly  marked  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  society.  A  few  particulars 
of  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  institution  will  be  of 
interest.  The  Equitable  was  founded  on  July  26,  1859, 
by  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  and  whose  death,  early  in  the  present  year, 
robbed  tin-  insurance  world  of  one  of  its  ablest  or- 
ganisers. At  the  end  of  its  first  year  it  had  263 
nolicies  in  force,  assuring  £238,333.  This  has  grown 
at  the  end  of  its  first  decade  to    £24,000,000.     Ten  years 
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TO     APPLY     SURRENDER     VALUE 
To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 


Largest,  Wealthiest,   Most  Progressive 
Victorian   Life  Office. 

All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders 
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HEAD    OFFICES- 
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later  the  assurance  in  force  was  £33,000,000.  The 
thirtieth  vear  of  its  existence  saw  the  sum  of  over 
£100,000,000  on  its  books,  while  to-day  it  celebrates 
its  fortieth  anniversary  with  a  leap  to  £205,000.000 
of  assurance  in  force,  a  figure  hardly  comprehensible 
to  the  human  mind.  Such  is  the  progress  made  in  one 
man's  lifetime,  and  by  one  man's  organisation,  by  one 
of  the  biggest  financial  institutions  on  the  face  of  the 

globe. 

*         *  *  * 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Society 
of  United  States  was  celebrated  in  Melbourne  by  a 
dinner  at  the  Vienna  Cafe,  given  by  the  local  directors 
to  the  representatives  and  staff  of  the  Victorian  branch. 
Mr.  Jas.  Balfour,  M.L.C.,  Chairman  of  Directors,  pre- 
sided, and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Equitable," 
remarked  that  similar  functions  were  being  observed 
in  all  the  society's  branches  throughout  the  world  on 
that  day.  Mr.  Geo.  G.  M'Coll,  manager  for  Vic- 
toria, responded,  and  stated  that  the  society's  pro- 
gress might  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  its  assets  in 
1859  were  £24,396:  in  1869,  £2,189,755;  in  1879, 
£7,784,759;  1889,  £22,322,981;  1899,  £52,836,937.  Dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  the  society  has  returned  to 
its  policy-holders,  or  their  representatives,  over 
£63,000,000,  and  has  at  the  present  moment  a  surplus 

of   £12,000,000. 

»  *  *  * 

The  National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 
has  a  premium  revenue  of  £341,000,  and  an  interest 
revenue  of  £132,000,  making  a  total  annual  income  of 
nearly  £500,000.  At  the  end  of  1898  the  accumulated 
funds  were  £2,765,000.  New  policies  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  insuring  £1,206,814,  the  total  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  being  £29,316,000,  a  sum  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year.  This  company  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  apply  the  surrender 
value  of  a  life  policy  towards  paying  the  premiums, 
thus  preventing  the  poliev  from  lapsing  until  the  sur- 
render value  is  exhausted.       This  beneficent  provision 


has  since  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  leading  offices 
in  the  world.  The  association  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Colonel  J.  M.  Templeton,  C.M.G.,  F.I. A.,  who 
founded  the  association  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  a 
strong  directorate  of  well  known  city  men.  During 
its  existence  it  has  paid  in  claims  £1,919,000,  and  the 
average  rate  of  interest  earned  last  year  was  £4  18s.  3d. 

per  cent. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  is  but  twelve 
years  old,  and  last  vear  it  wrote  the  remarkable  sum 
of  £1,210,577  new  business  in  its  "  ordinary  "  branch. 
Of  the  other  Australasian  companies  the  only  one  to 
write  a  larger  sum  was  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident, 
which  is  fifty  years  old,  the  remaining  companies  being 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  average  amount 
per  new  poliev  issued  in  1897  was  £130;  in  1898  it 
rose  to  £193.  '  The  accumulated  funds  of  the  ordinary 
branch  at  end  of  1898  were  £214,095.  This  amount 
is  more  than  ample  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders.  In  the  industrial  branch  there  were 
funds  at  that  date  to  the  extent  of  £210,000,  making 
total  funds  of  £424,000.  The  rate  of  bonus  declared 
on  whole  of  life  policies  of  ten  years'  standing  was 
the  handsome  one  of  £2  10s.  per  cent,  on  sum  assured; 
from  five  to  ten  years,  £2  per  cent.,  and  all  other 
policies  £1  lis.  per  cent.  The  management  made  a 
sound  move  in  appointing  Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy, 
F.I. A.,  ex-President  of  the  British  Institute  of  Ac- 
tuaries, as  Consulting  Actuary  to  the  company.  All 
matters  relating  to  the  valuation  are  referred  to  him 
yearly,  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  in  Great 
Britain.  The  industrial  branch  shows  a  greater  in- 
crease for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1899,  than  was 
made  for  the  whole  of  1898,  while  the  increase  in  the 
ordinary  branch  is  substantial  also. 

*  *  *  ■* 

The  City  Mutual  Life  of  Sydney  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  shortly  opening  in  Melbourne,  and  are 
calling  for  the  services  of  an  efficient  gentleman  to 
manage  the  branch.  With  the  advent  of  Federation, 
and  resulting,  as  it  must  do,  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  population  of  Victoria,  and  most  probably  a 
larger  spending  power,  the  City  Mutual  hope  to  ob- 
tain their  fair  share  of  the  new  business  to  be  secured. 

*  *  *  * 

Marine  offices  are  beginning  to  view  with  disfavour 
single  screw  steamers,  owing  to  the  frequent  mishaps 
to  the  propellers  of  these  vessels  of  late.  The  twin 
screw  is  a  very  material  protection  to  the  under- 
writers' interests,  and  probably  preferential  rates  will 
be  given  to  the  latter  class. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  stated  that  the  White  Star  Atlantic  liner 
Oceanic,  valued  at  £500,000,  has  been  insured  at 
Lloyd's  and  with  other  offices  for  the  sum  of  £350,000 
at  55s.  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  company's 
steamers    to   be   employed    in    the   Australasian    trade 

will   be   similarly   covered. 

*  *  *  * 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  sailers  from  the  Aus- 
tralasian trade  after  the  recent  numerous  disasters 
must  gladden  the  hearts  of  marine  underwriters.  The 
Loch  Sloy,  Carlisle  Castle,  and  City  of  York 
have  been  heavy  blows  within  a  short  period,  and  pro- 
bably all  think  that  the  sooner  twin-screw  steamers 
monopolise  the  whole  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  the 
better.  Local  underwriters  have  been  forced  to  do 
the  bulk  of  the  sail  insurance  from  this  side. 

*  *  *  * 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  T.  P.  Purves,  of  Sydney,  is  the  general  manager 
for  Australasia,  recently  received  a  cablegram  from  its 
head  office  to  say  that  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  had  reached  the  sum  of  £200,000,000,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  was  the  first  company  in  the  world 
to  reach  this  figure  paid  for  insurance.  It  also 
stated  that  in  one  day,  one  thousand  completed  pro- 
posals had  been  introduced  to  the  head  office  from  its 
agency  department.  The  increase  in  assurance  in  force 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1899  was  over  £11.000,000, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  total  increase  for  1898. 
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Losing  Your  Hair  ? 


Starved  Hair 

Do  you  bring  out  a  combful  each  morn- 
ing ?  Has  it  lost  its  natural  brightness  ? 
Is  it  beginning  to  look  faded  and  dead  ? 

Do  you  like  this  condition  of  things  ? 
Certainly  not.      Then  stop  this  falling  of 
the   hair    at  once.      Stop  it  before 
your  hair  is  thin,  short,  and  lifeless. 
Make  your    hair  beautiful,   glossy 
silky,  abundant. 

Feed  Your  Hair 

When  your  hair  is  well  nourished  it 
does  not  come  out.  'Tis  weak  hair 
starved  hair,  that  falls.  It's  just  so 
with  thin  hair,  short  hair,  rough 
hair.  Such  hair  needs  feeding  This 
is  why  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  stops  fall- 
ing of  the  hair. 

Gray  Hair 

If  your  hair  is  gray,  and  you  don't  care 
to  look   at   thirty  as  if  you  were  sixty 
hen  you  should  use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor! 
always  restores  color  to  gray  hair. 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Is  a  Hair  Food 

It  gives  nourishment  to  the  mnfc  „f  .v.    u  •  , 

duced.      The  hair  no  In  r  ,  "'  a"d  "  ^  "ch  growth  is  P™~ 

ha.r  no  longer  sphts  at  the  ends,  hut  keeps  soft  and  silky. 

All   Druggists   and   Perfumers. 


-  — ,  "-^-^^^^ 


CURE  YOURSELF. 
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BY   USING. 


Kamcys  medicator 

:ases  of.... 

HEAD,  THROAT,  and 


FOR   DISEASES   OF.... 


LUNGS. 


WARRANTED  TO  CURE. 


Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Head* 
ache,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Colds,  Coughs,  Neuralgia. 
Catarrhal  Deafness.  .  .  . 
La  Grippe. 


RESTORES  LOST  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 
SWEETENS  OFFENSIVE  BREATH 


Enough  compound  inhalent  goes  with  each  Medi- 
cator to  last  four  month  making  this  the  cheapest  and 
BEST  REMEDY  on  the  MARKET. 

'thousands  Now  in  Use  and  Giving  Perfect 
Satisfaction 

Our  treatment  consists  of  one  Medicator,  one  bottle 
of  the  inhalent  and  one  box  of  Nasal  Ointment. 
PRICE  Complete  Cure 10/- 

When  future  orders  are  sent  in  for  the  inhalent  or 
Ointment  the  price  is. 

Inhalent  per  bottle 2/6 

Ointment         ..         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      1/- 

Trial  treatment  iree  at  Home  Catarrh  Cure  Co., 
(Room  10)  231  Collins  Street  Melbourne. 

NOTICE  —New  Zealand  Postal  Notes  are  not  payable 
In  Victoria;  remit  by  money  order.  Postal  Notes  of 
ether  colonies  accepted,  with  stamps  attached. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Free 
NO    AGENTS-Order  direct  from 

fiome  Catarrh  Cure  Company 

231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


IMp 


THE 


Office:  — 
169  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


Southern 
Gross. 


A 
RELIGIOUS 
NEWSPAPER. 


THE  LARGEST  &  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY 
ISSUED  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


MAEKED  EEATUKES:    Issued  Weekly 
sectarian ;  Protestant. 


TJn- 


A    FEW    LEADING    ITEMS. 

THE  WEEK. — A  crisp,  concise,  and  accurate  sum- 
mary of  the  week's  history  from  a  Christian 
standpoint. 

A  LEADER  on  some  pressing  question  or  important 
occurence. 

CHURCH  NEWS. — A  condensed  account  of  the 
principal  items  of  news  gleaned  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant denominations;  also  notes  on  Temperance, 
W.C.T.U.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Evangelistic  Missions,  Slum 
work,  &c. 

THE  TALE. — A  powerful,  interesting  and  instructive 
religious  Story,  by  a  popular  author. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL. — A  page  of  notes  specially 
written  for  the  assistance  of  Sunday  School 
Teachers  whose  time  for  preparation  is  limited. 

MISSION  FIELD. — Accounts  of  the  self-denying 
work  of  Missionaries  in  their  various  spheres  of 
labour  are  regularly  given. 

OUR  CONTRIBU TO R  S.— Original  articles  by  the 
ablest  writers  in  Australia  on  Current  Topics. 

FOR   THE    BAIRNS: 


LITTLE-FOLK'S  LETTER-BAG.— A  more  than 
usually  interesting  page,  containing  a  bright,  racy, 
attractive  letter  to  the  little-folk,  written  by 
Uncle  Fred,  with  which  the  Children's  Letters, 
Birthdays,  Hospital  Work,  and  Little-Folk  Roll  are 
combined. 

PUZZLEDOM. — Consists  of  Scripture  Searches,  Bible 
Hunts,  Charades,  Riddle-me-Rees,  Square  and 
Diamond  Puzzles,  &c. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN.— An  interesting  short 
Story  or  Sermonette  in  a  style  suitable  to  the 
little   ones. 


.  V    „       T-. 


3d.  per  Copy.       14s.  per  Year  post  free. 


Printed  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett  for  the  Review  Printing   Co.    Proprietary   Ltd.,    109   Queen    Street,    Melbourne. 


R  II  R  Y  KEROSENE  6AS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 

with  Com- 
fort Abso- 
lutely un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 

Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices   from   38/6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

IIROir^ZMIOILTGrlEIRS, 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts.. 


MBLBOOTLaTB. 


JohnOaoks&Son 
Proprietary  Ltd. 

Braesfoundera,  Copper- 

imlthi,  Engineer!, 

Sheet  Lead  and   Lead 

■  ,    Pipemakera.     .  • 


THE  BEST    BOUSE 

ros 
Pumps, 

Windmills, 
Irrigation 

plant, 
Portable 

engines, 
Thrashing 

machines, 
Traction 

engines, 
GasfUtings, 
Water  fittings 

Ventilators, 
Aluminium 

Brass,  Tin. 
Copper,  Lead, 
In  sheet,  tube, 
£     Rod,  wire,  or 
Ingot. 


391  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.   320  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


The  "SUCCESS"  Steam  Cooker 


Invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,   of  Chicago. 

When  known  it  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burning,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "  Success  "  Steam  Cookeh,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  simply  French 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Success  "  Steam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
while  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  1-6}  in  diameter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/-;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  5  People,  9,6; 
PATTERN  No.  2— Si  in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for4  to  6  People,  12  6  ;  5  Vessels,  for  5  to  8  People,  15/-. 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17/6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20/-. 
PATTKRN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35/-. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal, 

THE    BEST    OF  ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  of 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  designs.  I 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


SEZLsTID       PO]B_CATAIiOGTJE. 

FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLLINGWOOD,  MELBOURNE. 
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LOOK  HAPPY  !  ! 


Q  Purses  are  not  all  the  name  depth,  and  we  make  the  L.H.  Corsets  to  fit  your  purse  as  well 
asTyour  figure.  If  you  can  only  afford  to  pay  2/-,  you  want  the  best  Corset  you  can  get  at  that  price, 
and  we  guarantee  the  best  Corset  that  can  be  made  for  the  money,  no  matter  whether  you  pay  2/-  or  10/-. 


Have  you  any  Children  ? 
if  so,  LET  THEM    WEAR 


L.H.  Waist  Bands. 


They  are  adapted  fir 
BOYS  and  QiRLS. 


